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AND 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE, 


— 
FINANCES. 


PLAN PROPOSED TO BE SUBMITTED TO 
PARLIAMENT, MARCH, 1813. 

Tue Finances of a great nation are be- 
yond all denial of vital importance to the 
welfare, and indeed, to the existence of 
the community, They concern at once 
the body as a body, and individuals as in- 
dividuals. The public Treasury is supplied 
-by portions cut off from the labour and 
property of each subject respectively, ac- 
cumulated into one mass for national ser- 
vice. The administration of this depart- 
ment of government demands exemplary 
skill, firmness, and integrity. The union 
of these qualities is necessary to a great 
financier, and to these must be added 
foresight. Perseverance, too, is necessary ; 
for in the course of our work we have seen 
frequent removals of official char 
and frequent change of plan produce a 
most disastrous and fatal consequences.* 

Opinion may be suddenly made up, and 
commands given, on incidents of little 
importance, or of daily occurrence in 
private life, without being followed by 
harm; but opinion suddenly formed on 
the operations necessary in extensive de- 
partments of the state, are rarely either 
laudable or safe. They combine more 
fancy than facts, and prove miserably de- 
ficient in the day of trial. It is true, that 
all plans which look forward to future 
execution are speculative to a considerable 
degree, and what they anticipate may 


* Compare Literary Panorama, Vol. XI. 
pp. 430—441. Particulars of the French 
Ministers of Finance, from the days of Louis 
XIV. to the French Revolution. 

Vou, XII, (Lit, Pan. April, 1813.) 


fail ; yet there is a certain kind of antici- 
pation, that deriving instruction from ex- 
perience, may be said to go on sure 
grounds ; and to risk disappointment in a 
very limited or moderate degree :—from 
which no human intentions are exempt. 

Pre-eminent among those plans of Fi- 
nance which promised much, yet appeared 
to justify dependance, because susceptible 
of being reduced to a fair strictness of 
calculation, stands the invigorated scheme 
of the redemption of the national debt, by 
means of the Sinking Fund, as established 
by the late Mr, Pitt. The thought was 
not new ; but the persevering application 
of it, the vigour with which it was pur- 
sued, the reinforcements it received, were 
so far new, that Britain had never before 
seen any thing resembling them.* In the 
midst of difficuhies and embarrassments 
this scheme was fostered. It seemed at 
first to add to those pressures which be- 
numbe. the nation ; and so no doubt it 
did; but it added asa son born adds to 
the present expences of a parent ;—the 
increase of family is by appointment of 
nature an increase of strength ; and after 
a few years tha sturdy rustic becomes 
useful: he tills the ground or tends the 
fold, and his sudden removal vow so far 
from proving a relief to his father, would 
be felt as a most afflicting diminution ‘of 
ability and power. 

We are old enough to have conversed 
with those who well knew Sir Robert 
Walpole, and were in his confidence. We 
remember often to have heard them repeat 
the prophetic denunciations current in 
those days, that * the National Debt might 
by possibility be augmented to the enor- 
mous amount of ONE HUNDRED MIL=- 
Lions! but after that, let all who had 


* The total amount of debt redeemed be- 
tween the peace of Utrecht and the close of 
the Amefican war amounted to no more than 
£8,330,000 ; and this though many years 
were years of peace, 
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common sense prepare for Natronar 
Banxruptrcy!”’ That sum our friends 
lived to see surpassed ; to their inexpres- 
sible astonishment, without Bankruftcy. 
Yet still incredulous, so strongly was the 
prejudice interwoven with their very 
being, they expected every loan that suc- 
cessively transgiesscd the appointed limit 
to prove fatal. Could it be raised ? Could 
the interest be paid ? Could the demanded 
taxes be coilected from the people, yet 
the people remain possessed of the neces- 
Baries or conveniences of life? - 

Time has answered these, and a thou- 
sand other fearful enquiries in the most 
emphatic manner; and the question now 
returns-~How much beyond the denounc- 
ed one hundred millions —or two hundred 
millions, has this nation been able to bor- 
row—to support, the weight and expences 
of the attendant interest—and to REPAY 
the principal without default ? Tavis is the 
most satisfactory particular in the whole 
statement. Whatever were our national 
jncumbrances when the Sinking Found was 
instituted, they are annibilated: they are 
no more, Is there not something sacred 
in the power that has proved so salutary 
and efficient ? Docs it not demand our 
gratitude and veneration ?—The man who 
is iusensible fo this, has little claim to the 
genuine character of Briton: for this has 
been accomplished without convalsion ; 
without agony ; and in spite of the most 
terrific exigencies from other causes, to 
which any siate ever was, or ever can be 
exposed. [he sum thus liquidated amounts 
to nearly £240,000,000. 

What a lesson to other countries! what 
@ severe rebuke, were they wiibin the 
reach of rebuke, to those who ratber than 
employ a power of the same description, 
because it acted gradually and silently, 
preferred to overturn the entire system 
and authorities of one of the oldest mo 
in karope ! 

But let every emotion of pride stand 
corrected—such has been the course of 
events, brought onus by Providence —that 
while we have been paying off, our old 
debt, we have been forced into the con- 
traction of new incumbrances: ard these 
incumbrances have increased with a rap'- 
dity not beheld withont auxiety by intel- 
ligent politicians. Our pages bear witness 
to the solicitude of former statesmen, on 
this subject : statesmen desirous of 
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On a question of such magnitude, it 
may well be supposed that different opi- 
nions would be formed, and different 
plans be suggested.. So long ago as our 
first volume, we had occasion to record 
the leading principles of a plan, the chief 
object of which was to prevent the in- 
crease of taxes from becoming oppressive 
to the subject, and from oppression ad- 
vancing toruin. We must refer for par- 
ticulars, to the volume itself ; — net 
without a conscious feeling of the impor- 
tance to the public of a work in which 
articles of such consequence have been 
preserved, and are accessible.* On that 
occasion we find Lord Henry Petty, who 
then filled the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposing to pledge such a 
portion of the war taxes yearly, as should 
pay the interest of the loan tor the year, 
and form a sinking fund of five per cent. 
for the redemption of the debt contracted, 
within fourteen years. The professed 
purpose was to meet an ETERNAL WAR, if 
such were the enemy’s pleasure; and to 
furnish a revolving series of fund, to meet 
the exigencies of the State, year after 
year, without trenching much, pro tem- 
pore, on the industry, property, and capi- 
tal of the people. The intention was 
excellent. The execution was liable ta 
objections; and was, in fact, prevented 
by circumstances. 

Bet, an article that bears more imme- 
diately on the present proposals of the mi- 
uister, may be found in our sixth volume, 
ougecasion of the Resorutions of 
é presented to the Hon. House of 

mons, June 20, 180g. On that ars 
ticle we hioted clearly at the policy of not 
extending the purchases of stock on ac- 
count of the nation, beyond five per cent. 
of the gress capital in one year.f For 
though it is certain, that the pqwer of the 
Sinking Fund wiil iacrease, till able to pur- 
chase any number of millions in a year ; 
say ten, or twenty, or thirty millions, yet 
whetier a sam so large should be bought 
from the market, is a question of policy, 


* See in Literary Panorama, Vol. pp. 
1137—-1168. The particulars of this plen, 
with official tables, calculations, &c. Also, 
comparaiive plan and remarks by Lord Castle- 
reagh. 


t+ Compare Literary Panorama, Vol. VI. 
p. 17-—85+4 ; wiih the Resolutions, in which 


checking, and were it possible, of repel- 
Jing the progress of this evil. 


the progressive power of the Sinking Fund is 
slated, 
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not to be treated with disdain. If the 
ability of the fund to do this be question- 
ed; we affirm its ability, in due time ; 
but if the propriety of this application of 
its ability be investigated, then a variety 
of considerations distinct from calculation 
and figures must be brought under review. 

It appears that our approbation of the 
former pian was not unrestricted. We 
expressed our feelings in these words :— 
‘* The pledge of the war taxes, consi 
dered as the mantelet which masques the 
operations of the statesman who moves it 
may be tolerated for a time: but, if any 
thing further than to gain time be intended 
by the manceuvre, we confess ourselves 
not satisfied with its principle or pru- 
dence" 

On the page following that from which 
we have drawn our quotation, may be 
seen our sentiments on the indication and 
effects of diminished consumption among 
our people. We are extremely unwilling 
to believe that any thing like a radical 
diminutios actually exists; but, the con- 
sideration whether it may not be wise to 
take a beneficial alarm at the very first 
symptoms which look like the approach of 
that evil, enters very deeply and very ex- 
tensively, into the merits of the minister's 
present proposal, 

In fact, the two chief points for consi- 
ceration-are, the T1ME; and the occasion, 
of this variation from the established mode 
ef appropriation. Whether the present be 
the proper fime to interrupt the progress 
of the Sinking Fund in its operations, we 
strongly doubt; though well aware 
such interruption would be advantag 
and even necessary a few years hence. 
The sterling money allotted quarterly to 
the purchase of the national debt, ap- 
proaches now towards three and a half 
millions ; and supposing the three per 
cent. stocks to be at 60, each quarter may 
see the total decreased nearly six millions 
of nominal debt. But, the amount of the 
funded stock, though kept down by this 
purchase, is not diminished while new 
stock is created exceeding in value the old 
that is removed. 

Having approached so nearly to an 
equality ;—and indeed equality would have 
been attained before now, had not en- 
larged expences attended national opera- 
tions,—it is questionable whether sound 
policy admits any diversion of the fund 
till that point be absolutely attained ; and 


proved so to be by its being somewhat 
Overpassed. 

With regard to the occasion of this 
new direction ¢ ven to this part of the 
public income, we trust that it is merely 
the momentary effect of external pressure, 
and internal sensibility to it. We hope 
the cause is removed ; but we persuade 
ourselyes that if such hope be premature, 
yet the removal is ia a state of progress—~ 
is more than begun—it is advancing, and 
will be perfected. 

We are therefore under the necessity of 
qualifying our approbation of the measure 
proposed, by hoping that its urgency is 
temporary —that it contemplates a speedy 
termination to the horrors of war—that it 
expects to be soon annulled by returning 
prosperity—by prosperity, when once re- 
turned, of greater permanency and extent 
than this country has seen for ages. In 
short, all well-wishers to these islands 
ar2 now indulging hopes, which, if rea- 
lized, will prove singularly honourable 
and beneficial to Britain and the British 
interests, 

Nothing but what implies approbation 
cau be said on the subject of rendering the 
redemption of the Land Tax more easy ; 


and placing it within reach ofa greater 
number of persons, Proper care against 
collusion will be found very necessary : 
but this may be enforced by regulations. 
Oa the subject of forming a fund for 
the redemption of Exchequer bills until 
converted into stock, we cannot at 
present enlarge ; but content ourselves 
with wishing that a quicker mode of re- 
demption than one per cent. were adopt- 
ed. In short, as we advised before, that 
more of the incidental expences should be 
speedily liquidated than was then intended, 
so we advise now, that all possible favour 
should be shewn to the Sinking Fund ;~— 
that if it must b: touched, the least pos- 
sible quantity of its proceeds should be 
alienated from it; and that rapidity of 
effect though at the expence, in great part 
of the present generation, should never 
be lost sight of. Could the annual in- 
cumbrances following a loan be divided 
into three parts, perhaps we might allow 
the minister to take one of those parts from 
the sacred store :—as the fund improved 
beyond the loss sustained, we might pos- 
sibly allow him Aa/f the interest required : 
and after it had proved its ability to meet 
and > ee this proportion of accruing 
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expences, a farther oblique application of | 0 
its powers might be tolerated. 

But we must not close without advert- 
ing to the benefits fairly to be expected 
from allowing the sum that would other- 
wise be drawn off in taxes to remain in 
the hands of the nation, as capital, during 
four years. Those are the best judges of 
the value of this who indulge themselves 
in complaining that their commons lie 
waste, their fields untilled, their buildings 
decayed, their machinery, agricultural or 
eperative, motionless, because the capital 
that should animate all these is drawn off 
by the tax-gatherer. If they will be true 
to their principles, they will now congra- 
tulate themselves on their security from 
the increase of such impoverishment for 
four years tocome. We commit to their 
elocution what we might say on a subject 
which concerns them so nearly. 

Itis true, that this redemption has not 
been effected by the fund's own powers, 
restricted to its proper one per Cent., and 
borrowed million: the per centages on the 
numerous millions, subsequently borrow- 
ed, have contributed to swell the total. 
It is, however, obvious that these very 
sums might have been obtained, had no 

such sums been borrowed ; and, indeed, 
the more readily under the protection of 
what is implied in that idea,—a state of 
eace, 

The European public has long viewed 
with astonishment,—not unmingled with 
envy, the magnitude of British prospe- 
rity, burdened, as they have been as- 
sured by the infallible financiers of France, 
with a debt yearly increasing, till at 
length not even the interest of it could 
be paid. They saw the figures of the 
total incessantly augmenting, yet the 
power of the nation suffered no dimini- 
tion. They may now see the purposes 
accomplished by perseverance and energy, 
with the pro-pect of the full maintenance 
of British vigour, for a long series af years. 

Our last remark is on the effect this 
plan is likely to have on the feelings of 
our implacable enemy. Afier sustaining 

a twenty years’ war unsubdued, he sees 

Britain avowedly preparing for four years 

of its prolongation ; and those who can 

penetrate the intention from the act, see her 
covertly preparing for a much longer—an 
indefinite period: for nobody can deny 
that after the redemption of the old land 
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peration (without a pun) opens for the 


talents of whoever may be minister. It 
is enough to have hiated at this. Let 
Buonaparte temper his wrath by contem- 
plating it deeply and largely. Not that 
he will witness the entire developement 
and execution of the scheme. 
by his alacrity in sinking" during the 
last four vears, the end of a like period 
will find him—in all the horrors of a state, 
where THE PROPER REWARD OF HIS aC 
TIONS ON EARTH AWAITS HIM! 


To judge 


It is now proper to let the Minister 


speak for himself: —a smal! pamphlet 
not on public sale, has been composed and 
distributed for the consideration of legisla- 
tors, to whom statements of figures, and 
calculations made the subjects of discourse, 
are absolutely unintelligible. 
demands leisure and privacy ;—itisa service 
to the public of no smal! moment, to de- 
tect an error in officia! arithmetic ; but 
this cannot be done by the ear. 


Calculation 


We high- 
ly eommend this preparative ; from which 
we extract the following observations. 


OUTLINES OF A PLAN OF FINANCE: &c. 
Tne total amount of the public expendi- 
ture, exclusive of the sinking fund, was on 
an average of the years 1806 and 1807, about 
£61,600,000. The income of 1807 (taking 
the property tax, according to its assessnrent, at 
about £11,490,000) was about £59,700,000. 

The net produce of the public income, on 
au average of the years 1809, 1810 and 1811, 
deducting the arrears of the property tax paid 
in beyond the assessment of each year, was 

64,000,000, which, with the addition 

taxes imposed in 1811 and 1812, would 
appear to leave a considerable surplus beyand 
the amount of the expenditure of 1807; but 
to this expenditure must be added the increased 
charge of unredeemed debt since that year. 
This amounts to about £2,300,000, which, 
added to the before-mentioned sum of 
£61,600,000, being the expeaditure of 
1807, makes together nearly the above sum 
of £64,000,000. 

The expenditure of the same years 1309, 
1810, and 1811, amounted it is true, on an 
average, to nearly £73,000,000, and that of 
the year 1812 may be estimated at about 
£81,000,000, exclusively of the repayment 
of Exclequer Bills and Loyalty Loan. 

The amount therefore af the sum be 
provided, in order to equélize the receipt and 
expenditure of Great Britain, on an average 
of the years 1809, 1810, and 18H, allow- 
ing for the increased charge of unredeemed 
debt, may be estimatad at 9,000,000, or, 


tax is completed, an extensive field of 


taking the expenditure at £81,000,000, at 
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about £17,000,000, from which sums must 
however be deducted the fuiure produce of the 
taxes imposed in 1811 and 1812, which may 
be estimated at about £2,500,000 and which 
would reduce the former sum to £6,500,000 
and the lauer to £'4,500,000. 

To raise even the lowest of these sums by 
an immediate imposition of new taxes, in 
addition to the great exertions already made, 
would, however, be considered as a very 
heavy burden. 

When the establishment of the Sinking 
Fund was proposed by Mr. Pitt, in 1786, 
the debt amounted to near £240,000% ; a 
sum, of which, few then living ever hoped to 
see the redemption, but which, by the steady 
perseverance of Parliament, in this important 
measure, has already been redeemed. 

It is true, that this redemption has been 
effected, not solely by the opesation of the 
Sinking Fund established in 17386, but in 
great part by the provision made for the re- 
demption of loans since contracted, an! also 
by the redemption of the Land Tax, and, in 
some degree, by the purchase of Life Annui- 
ties. These additional exertions shew the 
spirit and perseverance with which the origi- 
nal system has been carried into execution, 
amidst all the difficulties of an expensive and 
protracted warfare. 

In the years 1798, 179), and 1800, no 
provision was made for the immediate reduc- 
tion of that part of the loans which was 
charged upon the Income Tax; but it was 
intended that those sums should be redeemed 
by a prolongation of that tax in time of peace. 
In 1802, when the Income Tax was repealed, 
and other funds provided for defraying the 
interest of those loans, it was again thought 
unnecessary to make immediate provision for 
the redemption of the principal, which was 
left to be redeemed by the pro!onged operation 
of the Sinking Funds already existing. 

The successive redemption of the 
a point of no small importance to the ' 
tion of the money-market, as the rate of in- 
terest and the value of money might be very 
inconveniently affected, by the too rapid in- 
crease or the too sudden reduction of the 
sums brought into circulation by the Sinkin 
Fund. It should not therefore be suffered 
to accumulate for too long a period ; while, 
on the other hand, it should not be too much 
diminished by extinguishing at once too 
large a portion of the Public Debt. These 
considerations appear to have oceasione that 
provision of the original Sinking Fund Act of 
1786, by which its accumulation at compound 
interest was limited to Four Millions. 

It is only necessary to enact, that the deb: 
Jirst contracted shall be deemed to be firs: 
paid off whether purchased by the Sinking 


£238,231,248. 
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Fund originally provided for its redemption, 
or by any other. 

A sum equal to the capital of the whol¢ 
Public Debt existing in 1786, having already 
been purchased by the Commissioners, or 
transferred for the redemption of Land Tax, 
or the purchase of Life Annuities, the execus 
tion of this plan will on!y require, with res 
gard either to this sum, or to any debt heres 
after to be redeemeJ, that a certificate of such 
redemption shall be published in the Gazette, 
and laid before Parliament by the Commis- 
siovers ; and that, thereupon, the stock so 
redeemed and standing iu the names of the 
Commissioners, shall be at the disposal of 
Parliament, and liable to be cancelled, ia 
such proportions and at such times as Parlias 
ment may direct, to such an amount as may 
be necessary for charging, upon the same ses 
curities, the Dividend and Sinking Fund of 
any Loan which may have been contracted 
for the Public Service ; but that the whole 
Sinking Fund created by the Act of 1786, or 
by any subsequent Act, shall be continued 
and applied, until the total redemption of all 
debt now existing or to be created during the 
present war. Lao order, however, effectually 
to secure the means of redeeming all future 
loans within forty-five years, aud to preserve 
a proper proportion between the Sinking Fund 
aad the D.bt, it will be expedi- 
ent to enact, that whenever the sum borrow 
ed in any year shall exceed the sum to be paid 
off, a Sinking Fund shall be provided for the 
excess of loan, equal to one half of its in- 
terest; an! for the remainder of the loan (or 
for the whole, if not exceeding the amount to 
be redeemed within the year) a Sinking Fund 
of one per-cent, conformably to the act of 
1792. 

In connexion with this part of the subject, 
should be mentioned the great increase of the 
debt in Unprovided Exchequer Bills, of late 


| years; which may be considered as a departare 


from the spirit of the Sinking Faod Act of 
179%. It was certainly the in‘ention of that 
Act, that every increase of Public Debt, ex- 
cept mere temporary anticipitions of income, 
should have a provision made for its extinc- 
tion, at the time when it was incurred. But 
large sums, now amounting in the whole to 
£26,000,000, have been raised at different 
limes, aod continued from year to year, im 
the shape of Exchequer Bills, without any _ 
provision for the extinction of the debt so 
created. 

To remedy this inconvenience, the most 
proper method appears to be, that a sou 
should be annually granted to the Commis. 
sioners for the redaciion of the National 


Debt, equal to one per-ceat ov ali Unprovided 
Exchequer Bills outstanding on the 5th of 
January last, aad should eontiaue to be ane 
nusly issued wil they shall be funded, os 
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otherwise permanently provided for. Tt is 
not probable that these bills will ultimately 
be redeemed, otherwise than by conversion 
into Funded Debt; in which case the pro 
vision now made for their redemption, will 
be an anticipation of the Sinking Fund which 
would then he provided. 

In the first Table it is assumed that the 
loans in future, for a great number of years, 
will be equal to that raised in 1812, which, 
including the Exchequer Bills funded, a- 
mounted to £28,000,000. 

To fund this sun at 5 per cent for four 
years to come, would, according to the present 
system, require the imposition of new taxes 
to the amount of nearly £7,500,000 ; and 
in the whole, to the year 1830, about which 
time the debt consolidated in 1812, would, 
at that rate of interest, be redeemed by the 
system vow existing, taxes would be required, 
supposing the war to last so long, to the 
amount of upwards of £31,000,000. 

But according to the New Plan, it would 
require no taxes for the next four years, ex- 
cept about £1,100,000 in the present year, 
for the purpose of making those immediate 
additions to the Sinking Fund, which have 
been above specified ; and in the whole, to 
1830, only about £18,0090,000, would be 

uired. 

he whole amount of the debt now exist- 
ing would, by the present mode, be redeemed 
about 1845 ; by the New Plan, about 1837. 

The Sinking Fund will be much greater 
according to the present plan, than by that 
proposed, ull about the year 1830, when the 
Consolidated Siaking Fund of {802 will fall 
in, and an annual sim of millions 
will be at once takea from it. ‘Their subse. 
quent progress will correspond more nearly, 
as the successive extinction of loans will ope- 
rateon both. The New Pian will, how- 
ever, continue more equable and uniform in 
its progress. . 

If the sum necessary to be raised should 
exceed £28,009,000, the advantages of the 
New Plan, in point of taxation, would be 


somewhat diminished ; but the redemption. 


of the existing debt would be accelerated, 
and the Sinking Fand would increase more 
rapidly ; and opposite effects would of course 
be produced, if the sums borrowed were dimi- 
nished, or if they were obtained ata rate of 
interest below £5 per cent. 

But the principal advantage of the proposed 
Plan, io time of peace, would be the facility 
of keeping in reserve the means of funding a 
large sum (suppose £100,000,000) as a re- 
source in case of the renewal of hostilities, 

This Fund, which would be formed in a 
few years by the redeemed stock standing in 
the names of the Commissioners, would he 
continually increasing, unless checked in the 
manocr above mentioned; and in no case 
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shonld it be reduced below such a sum as may 
be thought amply sufficient to support the 
confidence of the country at home, and to 
maintain its dignity abroad. It would, ins 
deed, be such a treasure, as no other country 
has ever possessed, and the first example of 
an immense accumulation of Public Proper- 
ty, formed without the impoverishinent of 
any individual, or any embarrassment of the 
general circulation.—For the sake of illusirat- 
ingthis part of the subject, a Table is annexe 
ed, which shews the application of the Plan 
to alternate periods of war and peace. . 

The great and ultimate object of the Sink- 
ing Fund is, to relieve the Nation from the 
burden of taxes. Now, i? cannot be less ime 
portant torprevent the immediate Increase of 
Taxes, than to provide for their future possi- 
ble Reduction, that would seem to: be the 
best arrangement of a Sinking Fand, which, 
while it provided for the altimate discharge of 
debt wit iin a certain modcrate period, aflord- 
ed the earliest relief to the Public, and limite 
ed the maximum of total charge within the 
narrowest compass, 


FINANCIAL PROPOSITIONS: INTENDED TO 
Be SUBMITTED TO PARLIAMENT. 


1. That the total capital of the Funded 
Debt of Great Britain, on the 5th of Janue 
ary, 1786, was £238,23%,248. 5s, 23d.; 
that provision was made for the gradual re- 
duction thereof, by an Act passed in the 
same year; and that further provision has 
beeu made by several Acts passed, for the 
inore eflectual reduction of the said debt, and 
of the Pablic Debt since contracted. 

2. That by virtue of the said Acts, the 
sum of £258,350,143. 18s. Id. exceeding 
the said sum of £231,231,248. 5s. 2id., by 
£118,805. 12s. 10gd.; had, on or before 
the Ist of March, 1813, been actually pur- 
ch by the Commissioners for the reduce 
& the National Debt, or transferred to 
t d Comiissiovers, ior the redemption 
of land-tax, or fur the purchase of life an- 
nulies, 

3. That it is expedient now to declare, 
that a sui of capital stock, equal to the total 
capital of the public debt existing on the said 
sch January, 1786, bath been purchased or 
trausferred as aforesaid ; and,as soon as further 
suas of the public debt sual. have been so 
purchased or transferred, equal wo the whcle 
annual charge of the public debt existing on 
ihe said 5th day of January, 1780; todeclare 
further, that an amount of public debt, equal 
to the whole capital and charge of be publie 
debt existing on the said 5th day of January, 
1786, hath been satisfied and discharged ; and 
that, in like maaner,’an amouut of public 
debt equal to the capital and charge of every 
loan coniracted since the said bth January, 
1786, shall, successively and in its proper 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
> | 
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order, be deemed an! declared to be wholly | Bills annually renewed, it is expedient that, 


satishied and discharged, when an as soon as 
a further amonnt of capital stock, not less 
than the capital of such loan, aad producing 
av iaterest equal to the dividends thereupon, 
sliall be so redeeried or transferred. 

4 That, after suci a declaration as afore- 
said, the capital steck purchased by the said 
Commissioners, and standing in their names 
in the books of the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England, and of the South- 
Sea Company, shall from time to time be 
cancelled, as if the same had been transferred 
for the redemption of land-tax; at such 
times, and in such proportions, not exceed- 
ing the amount of debt so declared to be 
satisfied and discharged (after reserving there- 
out any sum or sums necessary to make pro- 
vision for the payment of all Life Annuities 
chargeable thereupon) as shall oe directed 
by any Act or Acts of Parliament to be 
passed for such purpose; in order to make 
provision for the charge of any loan or loans 
thereafter to be contracted, upon the same 
funds or securities as are chargeable with the 
said stock, so declared to be satisfied aad 
redeemed. 

5. That, in order more effectually to se- 
cure the redemp'ion of the Public Debt, con- 
formably to the provisions of the Act of the 
32d. Geo. IL. cap. 55. it is expedient to 
enact, that all sums granted for the reduction 
thereof, by the several Acts aforesaid, should 
be farther continued and made applicable 
to the reduction of all Public Debt, now 
existing, or which may be hereafter coa- 
tracted, during the present War, 

G. That, in order to carry into effect the 
provisions of the Acts of the 32d and 42d of 
the King, for redeeming every part of the 
National Debt within the period of 45 years 
from the time of its creation, it is also expe- 
dient that, in future, whenever the amount 
of the sum to be raised, by loan, ne 
other addition to the public funded debFafall 
in any year exceed the sum estimated ta be 
applicable in the same year to the reduction 
of the Pablic Debt, an annual sum, equal to 
one-half of the interest of the excess of the 
said loan or other addition, beyond the sums 
so estimated to be applicable, shail be set 
apart out of the monies composing the Con- 
solidated Fund of Great Britain, and shall 
be issued at the Receipt of the Exchequer, to 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, to be by them placed to the ac- 
count of the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt; and upon the remain- 
der of such loan or other addition, the annual 
sum of one percent. on the capital thereof, 
according to the provisions of the said Act of 
the 32d year of his present Majesty. 

7. That, in order to prevent the increase 


of the Public Debt by means of Exchequer 


on the Sth of January in every year, an 
account We taken of all Exchequer Bills out- 


| standing and charged upon funds not deemed 


capable of making good the same, within 
one year from such S5thof Janutry, and that 
a sum equal toone per cent. thereupon, be 
granted out of the supplies of such year, to 
the said Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt. 

8. ‘hatit is expedient that so much of the 
Act passed in the #2< year of the reiga of his 
present Majesty (42 Geo. IIL. cap. 71) as 
directs that all monies whatever,. which shall 
be placed froin time to time to the acconnt 
of the said Commissioners, by virtue of either 
of the therein recited Acts (except so far as 
the same are hereby repealed) or by virtue of 
this Act, shall and are hereby appropriated, 
and shall accumulate ia manner directed by 
the said Acts, for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt of Great Britain ; and shall be 
from time to time applied by the said Cone 
missioners, pursuant to the directions, and 
under, and acording to, the restrictions and 
provisions of the said therein recited Acts ; 
either in payment for the redemption or in 
the purchase of the several redeemable public 
anouities of Great Britain, until the whole 
of the perpetual redeemable annuities, now 
charged upon the public funds of Great 
Britain, including such charge a: has arisea, 
or may arise, on any loan made in Great 
Britain, before the passing of this Act; and 
also such as shall arise by any annuities, in- 
terests, and dividends, payable in conse. 
quence of any loans made chargeable on the 
Consolidated Fand, by an Act passed in this 
Session of Parliament, intituled, “* An act 
for repealing the duties on income, for the 
effectual! collection of arrears of the said du- 
ties, and accounting for the same, and for 
charging the annuities specifically eharged 
thereon upon the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain,” shall have beea completely 
redeemed or purchase}, should be repealed. 

Q. That it is expedient to make provision, 
that an annual sum of £867,953 being equal 
to one per cent. on the capital stock created 
in respect of several Loans raised by virtue of 
divers Acts passed in the 38th, 39th, and 
40th, and 42 years of His present Majesty, 
and for the interest aud charges of which, 
provision was made in the 42d year of His 
Majesty, shall be set apart out of the monies 
composing the Consolidated Fuad of Great 
Britain, and shall be issued at the receipt of 
the Exchequer, to the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, to be by them 
issued to the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt. 

10. That it is expedient to make further 
provision for the rore effectual and speedy 
redemption of the Laud ‘Jax. 
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Estimated Annnal and Total Amount of New Taxes, to be im- Estimated Amount of the Sivking Fund, at Statement of the Periods of Retemption of the Funded 
posed according to the Existing System; and according to the Aug. 1, in each Year, according to the Delt contracted prior to 1813, according to the 
Proposed Plan; on the Suppositon of Annual Loans of |} Existing System, and the Proposed Plan, Evisting- System, and according to the Proposed 
£28,000,000. at #5. per cent., until the Redemption of all upon the toregoing Suppositions, Plam; continuing the foregoing Suppositions. 
Funded Debt created prior to 1813. ; 
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Bristing Proposed 
System. Plan.* LOANS, Existing System | Propose! Vian. 


EXISTING SYSTEM. PROPOSED PLAN. Bares of 

, according to 1813 13,269,958 14,397,921 All prior to .,....1793 1813 

Ainual. Total. Annual. Total. 1814 14,423,455 13,647,817 Loan of ....,... 1793 1813 

1615 15,034,627 12,860,207 1794 1814 

1814] 1,866,606] 3,733,332] — 1,127,963} 2,605,369 1818 | 19,643,757 | 11,607,837 1797 
1815] 1,866,660} 5,599.99 1,127,963] 4,472,035 1819 21,115,044 11,428,842 1798 
1816) 1.866.666) 7,406,66 1,127,963} 6,338,701 1820 29 661.740 12,639,033 1799 
1817] 1,866,666] 9,333,350] 1,290,206] 2,418,169} 6,915,161 1821 | 24/284.826 | 13,896,609 1800 
1818 1,866,666 11,199,996 670,775 3,094,944 8,105,052 1822 24,718 019 15,208,314 1sel 
1819} 1,866.666/13,066,662} 2,008,333} 5,103,277] 7,963,385 1823 26 426.419 14,498,729 1802 
1820} ,866,666)14,933,528} 1,995,333] 7,099,110} 7,834,218 1824 28,220 239 14,409.31 1803 

182i] 1,800,000|16,733,328) 1,937,500] 9,086,610} 7,646,718 1825 | 30,103,750 | 14,876,057 
1822] 1,800,000!18,533,328] | 9,086,610} 9,446,718 1826 | 32,081,437 | 16,227,984 1805 
1823] 1,800,000/20,333,328] 624,431) 9,711,041}10,622,287 1827 | 34,158,008 | 16,719,465 1806 
1824] 1,800,000/22,133,328] 1828 30,334,408 16,734-351 War Tax Loan 
1825} 1,800,000]23,933,328] 1,979, 166)12,845,563}11,084,765 1829 | 38,027,528 18,161,693 1807 Supply Loan - 
1826] 1,860,000)25,733,328} 1,789,449 T1830 19,745,200 17,820,636 
1827] 618,013/14,561,892}12,971,436 1831 21,204,960 18,634,662 
1828} 1,800,000}29,333,328] 1,962,500) 16,524,392]! 2,808,936 1832 22,094,571 19,027,436 
1829} 1,500,000/31,133,32 1833 23,671,799 19,606,337 
31,133,328] 1,326,662) 18,061,396]13,071,932 1834 23,063,828 19,877,542 
1831 31,133,328} 886,706/18,948, 132}12, 185,226 1835 | 23,404,319 | 20,523,121 
183 31,133,328] 1,045,266) 19.992,368]11,139,960 1836 25,141,534 21,300,648 
1833 31,133,328] 724,656/20,718,024]10,415,304 1837 26,858,638 21,917,084 
1834 31,133,328 1,068,286/21,786,312 9,347,016 1838 28,674,069 
183 31,133.32 1,163,211 22,949,523 8,183,805 1839 30,580,272 ont this © N.B. Supposing no further Loans to be contracted after the 
183 31,133,328 972,766 23,922,289 7,211,039 1840 32,581,785 } memo rent total redemptiup of the Debt cxisting prior to 1813, and the 
1837 31,133,325} 6,776,476 1841 34,683,374 to proceed at £3. per cent. 

to she £xisting Sys.em, would be wholly 

1843 37,158,317 of £1,197,963. : 

* Tn 1891, the War Taxes pledged for the Loan of 1807 will, accnrding to 18344 36,822,317 to 

the Existing System at £5. per cent, be set at liberty by the Redemption of 1845 37,953,346 made in 

that Loan, and again become applicable to the Service of the year. The the present 

fature Annual Loans are therefore icduced to £27,000,000. and the Charge year. 

there y occasioned to £1,800,000; and trom the year 1929, it is ouppreed + In 1890, the Sink. Fund, aecording to the Ex- National Delt mt Ss. H.GHAM. 


that the Loans will be charged upon the Funds app: opriated to the Conso- uced 
Jidated Sinking Fund of 1802, whieb fall in in-1830, and the several Loans isting. Feb, 25th, 1313. 
which will fall in after that year; aud therefore no further Taxes will be consequence o| the Redemption of 1.¢ Debts con- . 


necessary. solidaied by the Aet of 3802, 
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The Expediency Maintained of continuing 
the System by which the Trade and Go- 
vernment of India are now regulated. By 
Robert Grant, Esq. Royal 8vo. pp. 404 
Price 12s. Black and Parry. London, 
1813. 


Ir has been an occasion of surprize 
to us that, induced by the palpable igno- 
rance of the public at large, on the true 
state of the East-India Company and its 
affairs, no friend to that body should have 
taken the trouble to state the facts of the 
case, from authentic documents, itva clear, 
popular and convincing manner. Many 
trifling pamphlets have been published ; 
but nobody knows what degree of confi- 
dence to place in their assertions. They 
wanted sanction from some respectable 
name. On the other hand, works con- 
taining information worthy of credit, are 
so bulky, so expensive, and to say truth 
so unwieldy ia matter and manner, that 
scarcely any who are less interested in 
their contents than Directors or Pro- 
prietors, would drudge through their 
pages. The well informed minds of those 
acquainted with India and its concerns 
should have condescended years ago to en- 
lighten the judgments of the humbler part 
of the nation. ‘Vhey should have fami- 
liarized tothe cutlers of Sheffield and the 
weavers of Glasgow truths, which might 
have enabled them to decide fairly on an 
oceasion like that which now oceupies all 
their faculties. Would the Directors place 
themselves for a moment in the situation 
of sach manofacturers, feeling a8 they 
feel and knowing as they know, would 
they not act as they act?) Would they not 
desire to partake iv that torrent of wealth 
which popular prejadice has always attri- 
buted to the East? Would they not be 
excited by the fortunes formerly brought 
over from [ndia, and still ramoured to be 
acquirable there ? Why should they not 
try their luck, and be tn Fortune's way? 
urged by the sight of gilded carriages 
of old acquaintance, formerly no better 
than themselves. —The Company, to 
moderate their ardour, assures them “ all 
is not gold that glitters.” They answer, 
then why do you lock it up so carefully ? 
It is to this system of privacy the Com- 
pany is beholden for much of the spirit 
of rivalship that now clamours against it. 
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The ignorant always think too highly of 
whatever they do not understand. They © 
derive an argument for grandeur from 
their conjectures, concerning what they 
fancy is concealed. Duty no doubt en- 
joined secrecy on the confidential agents 
of the Company, in time past; and we 
suppose it would have been thought an 
application sufficiently ungracious had the 
traders of our nation, formerly, requested 
a communication of those particalars, 
which now—now, the Company diss 
closes, and urges the public to believe with 

the most determined assurance of faith. 

It would be too much to expect that 
sudden declarations made bv any party to 
an important argument, should meet with 
unqualified reception by the opponent, 
Belief is the work of time: and though 
truth compels us to express our convic- 
tion that our countrymen entertain erro- 
neous conceptions of the country and po- 
pulation of India, by what means theie 
extravagant suppositions should have been 
corrected in time to benefit the Company, 
we confess our ignorance. 

We have read the voluminous Reports 
in which the conceris of the Company as 
merchants and as sovereigns are stated; 
but these have remained a dead letter to 
the nation at large. Not many even of 
our senators have leisure sufficient to allow 
their perusal of them ; and to plaice them 
within the reach of the trading class, has 
never been so much as attempted. It 
should seem as if the image of the Hin- 
doo deity Ganesa, has been placed, though 
invisible, over the portico of the India 
House, as over the door of every house 
in India, with his key in his hand; but 
rather to shut than to open, rather to 
close than to disclose, the passages which 
led to those splendid apartments, where 
it was supposed 

The gorgeous East with liberal hand 

Shower'd on its happy fav’ rites jearis and gold. 


The gentleman to whom the public is 
indebted for the volume before us, feels 
this truto; for he alleges in express 
terms ‘* the actual dearth of informas 
tion, at once accurate and popular, on 
the important subject in question,” as the 
impelling cause that induced him ‘ toa 
diligent use of the opportunities within 
his reach.” His intention and his plan 
were excellent. He informs us that 


The projected work was intended to exhi- 


i 
| | 
| | | 
| 
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bit, first, a historical sketch, derived from: fect: but we ought to consider that not 
authentic sources, of the past roceedings of | half a century ago the whole process con- 
the East-India Company : in the next place, | sisted in a confused mass of clamour, per- 
a correct view of the actual nature and effects | formed vivd voce, aud without spare of 
of their present system, both political and | “a tg 
lungs, asseverations, or perjuries: now 


view of the probable nature and effects of | ime whole Kecuced to written pleadings, 


those systems which a new order of things | and the memory of witnesses cannot find 
might be expected to substitute: and lastly, | their convenience 1D misrecollection. or 
an investigation of the objections adduced or denial of what they had affirmed. But 
adducible against the present system;—ob- | even this has its limits. 

jections, either political or commercial ; ob- 
Jections, either founded on a survey of par- 
ticular facts or developed from a germ of 
general principles, 


Under the Mahomedan government, sui- 
tors peaded their own causes ; and the same 
practice continued under the British adminis- 
tration till the year 1793. It was then ale 

Such a work is wanted: but “ in- tered, with respect to the civil courts ; where, 
creased necessity for exertion,” occasioned | since tat time, regular advocates have beea 
by shortness of time, is unfavourable to appointed. These advocates, or pleaders, as 
an undertaking which requires access to | they are called, are chosen by the court of 
the most authentic sources, repeated and | Sudder Dewannee Adawlat, out of the Ma- 
long-continued contemplation on all sides, | homedan College at Calcutta, and the Hins 

; : "2 | doo College at Benares; and the rate of the 
and afterwards arranged with the ut-/ fecs ig be allowed them has been fixed by 
most clearness, and revised down to the 


; na rev public regulation. It cannot be denied, that 
greatest possible simplicity of style aud | the first institution of this order of men 
manner. 


strongly militated against the feelings and 
became we beliove that the con” | its true valve, Not hes it 
Senty of this volume are founded on fact, introduced method and science into the cons 
that = distinguish it The first part of duct of trials; but it insures suitors against 
it, describing the evils under which India negligence or misconduct on the part, either 
laboured from the corruptions of its for- of ‘the judze, or of his native assistant, the 
mer governors, is particularly well exe- pleaders being often as conversant in the res 
cuted ; and discovers a miod accustomed to gulations of goverament as the one, and in 
powerful reflections, and thoroughly ac- | the com nentaries and practice of native law 
quainted with the subject under discussion, | 23 the other, and prepared to check the 
To judge correctly on the merit of im- slightest illegality of proceeding, 
provers, we must tke an impartial view | |The Compaay’s government, have taken 
of a people in their original condition | tie utinost anes to enforce, in the legal pro- 
Nothing is more difficult to eradicate than Ccedings of their courts, 
evil habits, when the spring of public \v the the 
ringing litigation, in every instance, to a 
heart. And surely, if ever there was 4) point; and they are governed by very defi- 
country the evils of which were inves nite rules, borrowed from the spirit of Engs 
terate, that country was India. Subsis- practice. 
sion to tyranny was the fraitfal parent ot 
hypocrisy, perjury, selfistuess, petty des- | ceiving evidence, is here (ia England) so 
potism, servility, cowardice, and a thou- | properly shewn to the couscientious scruples of 
sind other vices. Even the Courts of | a particular scet, it has there (in India) been 
Justice were scenes of the most shame- | found necessary to allow to a far greater exe 
less preva ‘ications ; and where Trath / tent. would be reckoned humiliating toa 
should prevail, there Falsehood took her Uindoo of a certain rank and cast to be sworn 
stand triumphant. ‘The administration of | befcre a of he is 
justice, since the estallished dominion of aid 
li fect. and ex- | Pek the trash. “Sail greater respect is pai 
the with that to the prejudices, so notoriously prevalent in 
tremely honourabic contrast, é 


The indulgence, however, which, in ree 


Eastern countries, which affix indelible dis- 
formerly practiced during the Mussulman | 52450 to the appearance of women of a certain 
sovereignty: extortion hangs down its} rank before any person of the other sex not 
head and corruption is unknown. Not | reiated to them. When the evidence of suck 
that as yet judicial proceedings are per- | a woman is desived, she is examined, either 


é 
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on oath or declaration according to her rank 
and cast, by a commission of three creditable 
females first sworn to the faithful discharge of 
the trust. 


That the government of the British has 
been beneficial to the Hindoos appears 
undeniable from the increase of popula- 
tion: of which the province of Bengal, 
as having been the longest under regular 
government, is the prominent instance. 


It is to be remarked that, under the pow- 
erful and benignant administration of the 
British, the population of Pengal appears to 
have undergone a very considerable increase. 
The estimates, indeed, formed on this sub- 
ject, are almost purely conjectural ; but the 
Jatest would fix the inhabitants of the three 
provinces on the brink of thirty millions, 
while, forty years ago, they were computed 
only at ten ; a difference, scarcely explicable, 
excepting on the supposition of a real and a 
Jarge auginemiation. The admitted improve- 
ment in the agriculture and general resources 
of the country abundantly supports the same 
hypothesis. But, other things being equal, 
litigation would grow with the growih of the 
people ; and, in this view, can be regarded 
only as an index of their confirmed and ex- 
tended happiuess. 


Our author intends the last remark as 
a mean of accounting for the long arrear 
of causes which perplexes the bench, and 
enriches the barristers at Calcutta. Mea- 
sures have been taken to diminish the 
number of these litigations ; but hitherto 
the most laborious attention, though it 
has decided many, and dismissed a part, 
has not been able to reduce the total 
amount, as could be wished. The Courts 
still complain ; but the evil is radical and 
requires much time, and much knowledge 
of Hindoo manners, to correct it. Says 
our author, 


We found the natives‘of India linked to 
their ancient usages by so many iron bands 
of prejudice, that a timid or an indolent go- 
vernment would have been tempted to leave 
the whole frame of their domestic polity un- 
touched and sacred, and might have discovered 
very plausible excuses in so acting. Ou the 
other hand, those usages were genesaily so 
strange to minds inwrought wiih European 
modes of thinking, in many instances so ex- 
ceptionable even in the view of the most un- 
biassed reason, and, in some, so prodigiously 
repugnant to all common sense and feeling, 
that, toa political speculator, they would have 
appeared a most temptin: object fur experi- 
ment. ‘The glory of the British, as rulers of 
ludia, consists, it is apprehended, in their due 


observance of a medium not easily observed ; 
in the combined wariness and courage with 
which they have innovated. 

The Mahomedan code sii!] continues, as we 
found it, the ground-work of the criminal law 
of the country. In civil matters, the Maho- 
medans and the Hindoos substantially enjo 
their respective usages. The prejudices of bot 
orders of men are treated with indulgence ; 
and the respect which Asiatic manners enjoia 
to women of rank is so scrupulously enforced, 
that the intrusion even of an executive ollicer 
of the government into the female apartments 
of a mansion subjects him to a severe punishe 
ment. ‘The tenderness shewn by the British 
towards the prescriptive customs and pres 
possessions of the countty seems to constitute 
a strong feature both of amiableness and 
wisdom. 

On the other hand, great improvements 
have taken place ; amongst the most iayporte 
ant of which may be classed the arrangements 
for the better discharge of the functions of 
government, more especielly those of a judi- 
cial nature. 

The toleration which the Hindoos enjoy, 
is also a vast improvement ; under the Mus- 
sulman rule, that toleration, was most im- 
verfict. In addition to these alterations, the 

fahomedan code of criminal law, thongh its 
general authority be confirmed, has received 

reat amendments, with respect, both to the 
ws which it entoreed, and to the punish 
ments which it enjoined. The absurdities 
which disgraced it, have either been abolished, 
or, where they could not plead the authority 
of the Koran, have been set aside, under the 
politic profession of a recurrence to the ane 
cient and puter practice. Its more crucd 
punishments, such as impaling aud the am= 
putation of limbs, have been abrogated by 
public regniation , and, though that of flagel- 
lation, which was extremely common under 
the Massulman government, is still permitted, 
itis soonly ina wild degree, the instrument 
used in inflicting it being no lenger capable of 
the fatal consequences sometimes produced by 
the corah or Mahomedan lash. Farther, se- 
veral of the unnatural crvelties authorized by 
the Hindoo religion, or in established practice 
among its followers, have been abolished. 
Such are, the custom of devoting the lives of 
infants to the waters of the Ganges; the cus- 
tom, prevalent among a high class of Hindous, 
called Rajkomars, at Benares, of destroying 
their female children, under the pretext that 
they could not provide for them suitably; the 
custom, not unfrequent among the Brahurins, 
of wounding or murdering their women and 
children, or of sacrificing them in a sort of 
funeral pile (termed a Koor), with the view 
of devoting some personal enemy to divine 
vengeance, or of detersing the execution of 
legal process other similar atrocities, ‘Tae 
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suppression of infanticide has since been ex- 
tended to the Guzzerat country, where that 
crime was found to prevail much more ex- 
tensively than it had done at Benares, and in 
the same form *. 

Causes where both parties are Mussulmans, 
are governed by the Mahomedan law ; where 
both are Hindoos, by the Hindoo. Should 
the litigant parties be of different religions, 
the question is decided according to the law 
prescribed by that of the defendant. 


Mr. G. proceeds to notice the definitive 
settlement of the Zemindary revenue, &c. 
as one of the greatest blessings that cao 
possibly be bestowed on this country ; and 
he pays weil merited eulogia to the great 
men who accomplished it. Our limits 
forbid us from entering on this most in- 
teresting subject. The military system 
also partakes its share of praise. 


. Considering how greatly the stability of the 
Indo- British government, and the same thing 
would be true of any government in the 
same situation, depends on opinion, it would 
surely be a great evil, if the natives supposed 
that the Company itself, of whom that go- 
vernment immediately holds, and whom it 
represents, had no effectual controul over the 
armies ostensib!y supporting its authority, but 
was in truth merely a passive instrument in 
the grasp of a higher power. But what would 
extremely aggravate the evil, is, that the sup- 


pte might probably not fall short of the 
‘a 


ct. The moment that it communicated it- | 


self, as it soon must, to the Sepoys, it would, 
in a great degree, be realized. Taught to 
center elsewhere their loyalty and their ex- 
pectations, that class of men might be ex- 
pected to regard with but a distracted sort of 
respect those who must appear to them only 
the ministerial dispensers of the royal bounty. 
Against the -effects of this disposition, the 
Company could look for no insurance except 
in the proud proteciion of the officers, pluming 
themselves on the unpunctilious alacrity with 
which they lent themselves to the defence of 
an unarmed body of merchants, and, on all 
occasions, ready to prove to their employers 
at home, that the complaints preferred against 
‘them by the local governments were totally 
unfounded. Even here, the probability of 
tnischief does not stop. By the present con- 
stitution, the supreme administration of In- 
dian affairs is divided, in a tolerably equal 
ratio, between the Company at home aud 
the executive servants of the Crown. But it 
would be vain to imagine that the equipoise 
‘could be preserved, after the sword should 
have been thrown into one seale. Having 


* See the Asiatic — vol. iy. Art. 
22; and Moor’s Hindu Infanticide. 
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resigned to ministers the military power and 
patronage of [ndia,—the key, as it may be 
called, of their garrison,—-the Company conld 
no longer conduct their portion of this high 
concern with that sensation of independence 
and self-respect essential to a due discharge of 
the functions of command. 

And for what object, it may be asked, are 
these very serious hazards to be incurred? In 
order to obviate, it is answered, the causes of 
the subsisting jealousies between the officers 
commanding the troops of the Company, and 
the officers of the royal army serving in India. 
There are, however, the best reasons for be- 
lieving that the causes of those jealousies 
would, after all, ot be obviated. The un- 
pleasant feelings sometimes entertained by the 
officers of the Company towards those of His 
Majesty, arise, not from the circumstance that 
the masters whom the two classes serve are 
different, but from this, that the rules of the 
two services are different. So Jong, however, 
as the one service is of a provineial, and the 
other of a general, nature,—so long as the 
purchase of commissions is permitted in the 
service of the King, and those selid reasons 
remain, for which the principle of succession 
by seniority has been adopted in the sepoy- 
service,—so long it would appear that this 
difference of rules must remain also; and to 
consolidate under one head the two services 
between which it subsists, does not seem the 
means of rendering it less evident. 

It will be fruitless to pretend, with some 
objectors, that the improvements in question 
have been effected, not through the means of 
the present system, but in spite of it. Such 
objectors, Burke might have been apt to class 
with the preachers of that vulgar democracy, 
which affeets to teach that the British con. 
stitution bas proved beneficial, not by means 
of its monarchial elements, but in spite of 
them. There can be no sounder, no safer 
tests of the goodness of a system, than the 
practical advantages which it produces, and 
its susceptibility of gradual improvement. 
Where these are found together, as in the 
Indian constitution they are incontrovertibly 
found together, prejudice against any material 
change of principle becomes reason and the 
speculative innovator, however specious his 
propositions, is not to be derided as a theorist, 
but repulsed as an enemy. 

Hence appears to grow forth a second ree 
mark ; which is, that, when auy measure is 
recominended, from which even a remote 
probability of danger to the existing Indian 
system can be shewn, a weighty burden of 
ors falls on the advocates of such a measure. 

tit be imagined, that some farther relaxation 
is proposed of the qualified monopoly possessed 
by the Company in the commerce of India. 
Let the Company be supposed to resist the 
project, on the ground that it would, by a cise 
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cuitous, perhaps, hat a very likely process, 
endanger the security of their political power. 
Coula any thing be less reasonable than for 
the champions of the proposal to contend that, 
the presumption being always against mono- 
poly, the business of proof rested wholly with 
the Company? So far as the unmixed ques- 
tion of monopoly extends, the assertion might 
be just. Bat, when even a prima facie argu- 
ment is produced on the part of the Company, 
that the desired change would vitally affect the 
political part of the Indian system, at that 
moment they have devolved the burden of 
proof on the innovator to shew, even by the 
most unexceptionable chain of reasoning, that 
the possibility was, on the whole, against the 
oveurrence of the mischiefs apprehended by 
the Company. A measurement of probabilities 
is almissible only between things of the same 
kind, —between quantities of the same order ; 
but commercial and political advantage do not 
fall under this description. The certainty, 
however unquestionable, of commercial ad- 
vantage, can never be set against the likeli. 
hood of political loss, however faint. An em- 
pire cannot be prosperously ruled on a con- 
tingent tenure. The political welfare of the 
fifty or sixty millious of persons who consti- 
tute the population of British India, cannot 
live on the thin element of mere probability. 


The writer closely examines the pro- 
bable consequences of defeating that sys- 
tem, which, under the Company’s ma- 
nagement, has proved so beneficial to 
India. He insists, as others have done 
before him, that a qualified monopoly of 
commerce, with a/sulute sovereignty over 
the persons of all inhabitants is indis- 
pensably necessary to the maintenance of 
political power in India. He adds some 
very pertinent remarks. 


The associated community of British and 
natives in our Eastern dominions, certainly 
presents one of the most curious and interest- 
Ing spectacles ever witnessed. We observe 
two races of men, not more distinct in origin 
than they are in language, eomplexion, dress, 
manners, customs, and religion ; nor is the 
distinction in these respects more cousplete 
than the disproportion, in energy, both of 
body and mind. We have, on the one side, 
extreme feebleness of frame joined with ex- 
treme effeminacy, dependence, and timidity 
of spirit; on the other, we have vigour, 
hardiness, courage, enterprize, and ambition, 
This natural inequality is increased by the 
consciousness, confessed op the one side, 
cherished on the other, that the feeble race is 
politically subject to the stronger. Here alone 
we should be apt to think that ‘sufficient 
ground was laid fo: a perpetual reciprocation 


of injustice and suffering ; for, although the 
disparity of tumbers is very greatly in favour 
of the weaker side, yet this is au advantage 
which is not so obvious, inthe daily inter- 
course of man with man, a® the opposite ad- 
vantage of personal powers and prowess, and 
which, ind ed, can never be bféught into full 
effect, except by a concert and unity of 
operation, little to be expected from a mass 
of abjectness and pusillanimity. 

But, farther, this weak race is remarkable 
for an attachment the most obstinate to a set 
of customs and institutions the most singular, 
and to superstitions so whimsically interwoven 
with the whole frame of life, that, under 
some circumstances, a simple touch from a 
person of a different persuasion.is considered 
as an almost equaily serious injury with a 
mortal stab. To answer to this peculiarity, 
there is, on the other side, a national charace 
ter, generous and humane, indeed, yet by no 
means delicale in its generosity aud humanity, 
and proverbially distinguished for an aptness 
to view with contempt and derision all foreign 
customs and institutions whatsoever. This, 
then, isa new vulnerable point, in which we 
should expect the superiority of the stronger 
character to make itself felt, and to inflict the 
deepest wounds. It must be owned, indeed, 
that in this point nature seems to have placed 
something like a principle, if not of redress, 
yet of retaliation, and to have provided, not 
a weight to steady the balance, but an occas 
sional force to throw up violently the descends 
ing scale. In the single article of a retigious 
affront, these generally tranquil beings seem 
capable of active resentment. An insult here, 
has been known to rouse them into motion 
and vengeance with the suddenness of an ex 
plosion. Here, then, they are dang rous to 
their masters; and, if the limits of the danger 
were plainly and visibly defined, or if it were 
in the nature of man to be perpetually on his 
guard against concealed and uncertain perils, 
to be sufficient), provided against an eviiwhich 
is never heard before it is felt, to be always 
self-possessed when the temptation is present 
and the punishment out of sight,—then we 
might suppose that the masters would, as a 
matter of course, be ever aware of this irritas 
ble part in the constitution of their subjects, 
and ever avoid coming in contact wih it. 
But, though statesmen, and though wise 
men of every station, may be thus cautious, 
how shall the same prudence be communi- 
cated to the vulgar, the wnthinking, theine 
experienced? Or how, bat by nniform at. 
tention, can they avoid a canger which is 
incident to all the common course of private 
life? On the whole, therefore, it would. be 
natural to expect, that the general inter- 
course between two such orlers of persons ag 
have been described, would be an intescourse 
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of injury and suffering, subject, however, to 
interruption from some paroxysm of revenge 
on the part of the injured. 

Yet, in Hindostan, notbing of all these 
eilects occurs, Of, exgept perhaps in one soli- 
tary instance, hag®@ecurred for years. Two 
races, such gs-have been delineated, mix 
there in daily and hourly intercourse ; and 

et there is neither habitual injury, nor ha- 
suffering, not oceasional revenge. 

Were the country thrawn more open to the 
ingress of European adventurers, there are 
many reasons for thinking that material en- 
croachments would speedily take place on the 
prejudices and privileges of natives. The ex- 
ecutive and the judicial authorities, which 
easily controu! an orderly, compact, and, as 
it were, disciplined array of persons, would 
find the task very different of watehing a set 
of independent irregulars, in a state of wide 
dispersion. Pullic apinion in this country, 
which, with equal attention and cic, 
watches the Indo-British community, so long 
as it is comprised within known and narrow 
limits, would be little competent to the 
cognizance of numerous adveniurers, scat- 
tered, unbearing and unheard, over the vast 
ayea of the Indian Continent; nor is it to be 
assumed that the adventurers in question 
would prove equally alive to the influence of 

ublic opinion, with the prrsons introduced 
[ the present system. But the greatest evil, 
by far, would be ihe necessary supersession of 
that slow policy of training and eaperience 
already mentioned. At present, all the col- 
lectors of revenue, commercial residents and 
judges, in the service of the Company, are 
preferred to their respective stations, as was 
fully explained in the first chapter of this 
work, in soe joist proportion to and 
length of service. Lf the company were 
abolished, political and judicial situations, 
indeed, miglit still he conferred by the same 
tule; but the keeping those doors fast would 
avail littl, if the wide gate of commercial 
speculation were unclosed. The ignorance 
and prejudices of En,lishinen, once suffered 
to come into unrestrained contact with the 
ignorance and prejudices of Hindoos, come 
terrible detonation would probably be tue coa- 
sequence. 

The following hints on the probability 
of gradua) colonization in India, or in its 
dependencies, deserve the most serious 
altention. 


_ The chance of colonization must, in some 
degree, depend on the numbers of those who 
go out, but, in a grater degree, on the 
rapidity .with which foriunes are mace. 
Whatever Jeng:ens the residence of the ad- 
venturer, of whatever throws doubt on his 


prospect of an ultimate return, must furnish | 
with a inducement to adogt, atl 
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once, the country where he is actually situ- 
ated. But it is easy to shew that, in the na- 
tural conrse of things, the average residence 
of the Indo-Britons would be longer than uns 
der the existing system; or, rather, it has 
already been shewn. If, in the natural 
course of thiags, a lower order of adventurers 
would find their way to India and this in 
addition to the same number as now go out, 
then the want of capital in the case of some, 
and, at the same time a geaeral reduction of 
mereantile profits, would prolong to all the 
term of stay. Even though the average 
length of stay were not prolonged, it must 
he plain that, from the differences of fortune 
to which individuals, acting for themselves, 
would respectively be liable, the extremes of 
residence would vary much more from that 
average than at present, when the gains of so 
many of the residents are stated salaries, 
paid by the Company. As there would be 
more of success, so, also, more of failure ; 
iaduciag many, under a total destitution of 
the meais of revisiting-their native country, 
to lay their account with a final relinquish. 
ment of the expectation. And let a remark 
be here remembered, which was before 
madey that, if but a minority settle, colo- 
nization will follow.—According to this view 
of the matter, even the ill success or the slow 
success of the adventurers, must manifestly 
tend to bind them to the country ; and, as it 
is seif-evident that a free trade, however it 
might answer on the whole, would produce 
more nunicroas instances of individual ill 
suecess than the present course of things ; 
thas far, even if in no other light, it must 
tend to colonization. 

Afier all that has been said, could any 
doubis remain respecting the question under 
diseassion, there Is yet behind an argument, 
which might singly set the whole of it at rest; 
—the evidence of fact. The most thickly 
inhabited parts of India have actually found 
room for colonies of foreigners, aud those, 
too, mercantile colonies. Of this assertion, 
the Moorish or Tartar population, which is 
now naturalized in Hindostan, and which, 
as Orme says, ** if collected together, would 
“* form a very populous nation,” might alone 
furnish a decisive instance. Unquestionably, 
the easly setilers of this race were not so pros 
perly colouists as conquerors, who cleared out 
to themselves a dwelling plaice by the sharps 
ncss of their swords ; but itis perfectly noto- 
rious that, subsequently to those original ir- 
ruptions, a pacilic influx of adventurers, of 
the same origin, and many of them engaged 
in the pursulis of comineree, has constaatly 
set towards the same quarter, end has, in 
some way or other, contrived to dispose of 
itself. The settlemenis of the Arabs, both 
on the Malabar coast and on the shores of 
the ludian Archipelago, supply another exe 
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ample equally strong. Should any exception, 
however, be taken to these precedents, there 
can be none to that of the descendants of the 
Portuguese, who are at this moment subsist- 
ing in Hindostan. Debased as tis order of 
persons now is, it is numerous, and, what- 
ever conclusions speculative reasoning may 
establish, presents to us the spectacle of an 
actual Indo-European colony, formed on a 
mercantile basis; that is, of a monster which, 
we are told, cau never exist. 

The probable consequences of the colo- 
nization of India are treated by Mr. G. 
in a masterly manner. He states and 
examines the question, “ Whether any 
real injury would follow colonization ?”— 
for if it could be proved to be a blessing 
instead of a calamity, the reason why it is 
so greatly dreaded would vanish, What 
would be the character of that new race, 
which it might be expected would people 
India in a certain space of time? Our 
author examines this question at some 
length. 

Althouzh the colonial character would not, 
in euergy, absolutely rivak the Briish, it 
might be expected greatly to surpass, in that 
quality, the character of the original inhabi- 
tants, even inclusively of the Mahomedans. 
The contrary opinion has indeed been main- 
tiined ; but it appears to proceed, either ona 
very hyperbelical estimate of the influence of 
climate on the human system, or on a purely 


fanciful analogy deduced from the remnants | 
of the colonies planted in India by the Portu- | 


guese. ‘The heat of a tropical climate, debi- 
litating as itis, could scarcely have dissolved 
the Hindoo race into their preseut efeminacy, 
had it not been a'ded by two moral agents of 
the most powerful operation, civil and reli- 
gious tyrancy. Even thus assisted, it could 
not have prodaced the effect, excepting ina 
Jong course of centuries. ‘The heat of a tro- 
pical climate has not debased the European 
creoles in Spanish America toa level with 
the original people. Nor dogs there seem any 
adequate reason for believing that the quantity 
of British mind collected in the colony here 
supposed, sheltered, as it would be, by the 
fences of equal laws, and refreshed by frequent 
infusions of new spirit and genius from Eu- 
rope, should evaporate from the exclusive 
eflect of physical causes, Of the Portuguese 
colonies in india, it might suffice.to observe 
that, ‘* depressed,” as they are, to use the 
expression of Di. Smith, ‘* by superstition 
aad every sort of bad government,” they no 
more eFord a standard of conjecture wiih re- 
spect to the probable state of a British colony 
established in the same country, than Portu- 
gal would afiord a standard of judgment with 
pegaid to the character and mazners prevalent 


in Great Britain. Yet even the description of 
Dr. Smith applies only to Goa ; and it is not 
from Goa that the English notions of an Indo- 
Portuguese colony are deduced, but from the 
Portuguese of colour scattered over our owa 
provinces ; a tribe of persons, immemorially 
severed from their original country, humbled 
at the same time to the extreme of political 
debasement, and who have therefore, for the 
most part, assuined, through the mere force 
of circumstances, that rank lelow cast in 
which the ritual of the Hindoo faith classes 
all professors of a different creed. The idea 
of a parallelism between these miserable re- 
maius of a colonial settlement, and a living 
colony of British derivation, must surely res 
quire almost as strong an effort of the imagi- 
nation, as it would cost to mistake some 
stagnant backwater left by the overflow of a 
apring-tide, for au arm of the sea. 


But, if it be truly presumed that the coloe 
nial character, in comparison with the Indian, 
would little degenerate, then, considering the 
deep line of division that must ever s.parate 
the two races, it becomes a very interesting 
question, what would probably be the terms 
of their mutual intercourse. 

Into this inquiry we cannot follow the 
writer ; but must content ourselves with 
extracting his concluding remark. 


Whatever differences of opinion may exist, 
as to the facility of colonizing India, there 


probably will be none as to the difficulty of ~ 


retracing our steps, if we once make any de- 
cided progress in that business, excepting, 
perhaps, by measures of a very violent and 
arbitrary kind, Indeed, the proof of this 
position has heen sufficiensly implied in some 
of the preceding remarks, and, connecting 
it with a consideration of the nature of the 
colonial system, she conclusion plainly is, 
that exen the remotest approaches to coloni« 
zation ought to be avoided with jealousy. 
This is not a matter in which we are auth4. 
rized to act on a mere balance of probabi- 
lities ; nor, in such a case, is a disregard of 
distant contingencies, magtanimous, but 
wholly irrational. For no rational man 
lightly esteems @ small chance of a great 
evil, or will, by the fear of a comparatively 
trivial inconvenience, be induced to incur 
the hazard of a fatal error. 

There can be no doubt but colonization 
would lead to independeace. Already we 
discern some tokens of powers capable of 
being used to purposes of empire exclu 
sively Indian. This would be thought an 
advantage to Britain, by very few; and 
the longer it can be postponed the better, 
Proposals have, indeed, been started for 
setting one of our princes of the blood on 
the throne of India, The policy would 
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be worthy of Leng or Buonaparte ; which 
is ali the pene we shall allow our- 
selves to make on the scheme. 


The subject of the China trade has 
yepeatedly appeared in our pages ; it is 
therefore unnecessary to enter with Mr. 
G. into any disquisition on its merits :— 
Especially as there seems to be a general 
disposition to continue this in the hands 
of the Company entire—to which the 
Company may add—if they can hold it. 

A subject of equal expectation has been 
—the Territorial Revenue of India. We 
have heretofore hinted, at the barbarity 
of expecting great remittances from a 
country to its sovereign, residing at the 
distance of half the globe. If the sove- 
reign’s income were spent on the spot, 
among his own people from whom it is 
collected, their profits, or their vanity, 
might find gratification in supplying his 
deman:ls for splendour aud magnificence, 
or even extravagance ; but no such sooth- 
ing participation can be enjoyed by any 
Hindoo, who beholds the sweat of his 
brow sent off to a country of which he 
scarcely knows the name ; to be spent in 
a metropolis whose character fills bim 
with jealousy, or to be dissipated in some 
manner unknown to him, in a street of 
that metropolis, the appellation of which 
is a string of barbarous syllables, which 
defies the pliability of his organs of speech 
to pronounce. 


We are glad to find that Mr. G. speaks 
openly on this subject. He denies that 
the British public can hope for any parti- 
cipation in the territorial revenues of In- 
dia adequate to any great purpose ; such 
as assisting in the support of public bur- 
thens, or, &c. He says, 


From the territorial revenues of India, no 
such surplus can speedily be expected, as may 
answer the end proposed. Nor ought this 
Giscumstance to be at all a matter of surprize. 
The act of 1793, indeed, provided for a par- 
ticipation, on the part of the British public, 
in the surplus of the Indian revenues; but, 
surely, the revenues of a great empire are 
sufficient!» operative, when they fully feed its 
expenditure. ‘Those who expect more from 
the empire of Hindostan, appear to deal out 
a hard measure. Iu this country, the utmost 
resources of financial koowledge and inven- 
tion have been exhausted on the attempt to 
equate the public income with the public ex- 
penses. The problem is not yet solved, or is 
solved for she benefit of a future generation. 


We lay the blame, probably with justice, on 
the warring or revolutionized state of the 
continent, and only exhort each other not to 
distrust the promise Lecause the blessing is 
delayed. Yet, from the empire of Hindo- 
stan, an empire still newly consolidated and 
immature, environed by the force and fraud 
of jealous adversaries and friends ill at ease, 
an empire at the same time not unaffected, 
though across the waves, by the political 
earthquakes which have desolated Europe, we 
demand that it shall produce, not merely a 
sufficiency, but a preponderance of revenue, 
and will not allow that the sword of an ene- 
my may have disturbed the equilibsium of 


the scales, 


We must now close our Report on this 
masterly production. It is not an official 
manifesto on the part of the Company, 
but it exhibits what such a production 
might be. It is addressed to the rational 
minds of intelligent men ; and it shews, 
among other things, what beneficial ef- 
feets might have resulted from a judicious 
appeal to the public at large, treated with 
caluyness and integrity, and managed by 
a respectable person, and an easy pen. 


Comparative Cost of Tea in America and 
England. 

Some of the advocates for the abolition of 
the Company's China monopoly have pro- 
duced a table of the comparative prices of 
Tea,* exclusive of duties, at London and 
New York for ten years, beginning with 
1803, by which they make the cost of Tea to 
the consumer, on an average, 85 per cent. 
dearer at the former place than at the latter. 

The fact is, that the Americans call their 
Congou ‘Tea by the superior name of Sou- 
chong, which differs from Congou as fine 
cloth does from coarse. Hence, instead of 
comparing the English Congou which sells 
with American Congou, which 

is stated to have sold at from 

The true comparison is between —— 

English Congou 0 
And American Souchong at...... 2 6 


Difference 6 
The Company's Cgagou costs 
per lb. 2 @ 


The American Congou is said to 

have soldin New York for ... 0 105 
Let the reader judge how different the quality 
of these two articles must be, or how muc 
below prime cost the American article must 
have sold. 


* Letiers on the East-Iudia Manopoly. 
Glasgow. 
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A Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire; accompanied by a Map. By 
Macdouald Kinneir, Esq. 


[Concluded from page 168.] 


Ir is scarcely possible to hope for the 
discovery of antiquities more aucient 
than those- of which our former article 
presented an account, extracted from 
Mr. Kinneir’s volume. The site of Ba- 
bylon certainly contains the earliest la- 
bours of the sons of men, and it still 
attests the truth of History, which de- 
scribes a great portion of mankind as com- 
bining their exertions in one grand erec- 
tion, That erection they advanced to a 
certain point; but the completion was 
left to generations and Monarchs very 
long posterior. Whatever can be adduced 
as antiquities after these, have a certain 
almost modern air ; and may comparatively 
be deemed children in the preseace of |a- 
bours so primitive. We cannot, how- 
ever, pass some of these monuments of 
ages comparatively recent without allu- 
sion; regretting at the same time that 
our limits are so confined: or we could 
gladly extract the whole of our author's 
description ; which rather fails by con- 
ciseness, than transgresses by extent. 

Mr. K. notices the ruins of Shus, 
(the ancient Shushan, according to Major 
Rennell) as ‘‘ stretching not less perhaps 
than twelve miles, from one extremity 
to the other—as far as the eastern bank 
of the Kerah ;—they are distinguished by 
Jarge mounds formed of clay and pieces 
of tile ;"—-but the most cxtraordinary 
articles are “ large blocks of marble, 
covered with hieroglyphics, not unfre- 
quently found by the Arabs; when digging 
in search of hiddew treasure ; and at the 
foot of the most elevated of the pyramids 
stands the tows of Daniel, a small, and 
apparently a modern building, erected on 
the spot where the relics of that prophet 
are believed to rest.” The learned of 
Europe would embrace with pleasure an 
opportunity of better acquaintance with 
these hieroglyphics ; very probably, what 
the Arabs describe usder this term are 
alphabetical inscriptions ; vat, if they be 
really hieroglyphical fyures, a compa- 
risou of them with those of Egypt, might 
prove uncommonly interesting. 

That we slrould find in Persia objects 


Vor. (Lit, Pan. April, 1813.) 
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of worship the same as in India, is no 
occasion of suprize; and it is likely, 
that other caves beside that noticed by 
Mr. K. p. 156, in which are ** two ele- 
vated altars, not unlike the Priapus of 
the [ndian temples,” are still extant im 
this extensive Sovereignty. The figures 
of Elephants in an ancient sculpture, 
near Kermanshaw, (representing a boar 
hunt) coimeides with the notion of a free 
intercourse between the two Countries. 

But, the principal object of the present 
article is, to convey by means of Mr. 
K’s. observations, an idea of the present 
state and condition of the Persian Empire. 
Introductory to the work, is a well-writ- 
ten character of the people; a part of 
which we transcribe. 


The Persians are a remarkably handsome 
race of men: brave, hospitable, patient in 
adversity, affable to strangers, anc highly 
polished in their manners. They are gentle 
and insinuating in their address, and, as’ 
companions, agreeable and entertaining : but, 
ia return, they are totally devoid of many 
estimable qualities, and ptofoundly versed in 
all the arts of deceit and hypocrisy. They 
are haughty to their inferiors, obsequious to 
their superiors, cruel, vindictive, treacherous 
and avaricious, without faith, friendship, 
gratitude, or honour. It has, however, been 


justly remarked, that imperfections will be 


universally found to sully the human cha 
racter, in a country where injustice is pros 
verbial, and where confidence and integrity 
too often legd to ruin, Frugal in his diet, 
robust in his constitution, capable of endus 
ring astonishing fatigue, and inured, from 
his infancy, to the extremes of heat and 
cold, to hairger and thirst, nature seems to 
have formed the Persian fora soldier. But 
as, according to the ancient customs of th'¢ 
people, it is deemed degrading to person, 
who has money sullicieut to purchase a 
horse, to serve on foot, the infantry of 
Persia has been, from the earliest ages, 
contemptible, whilst her numeroas bodies of 
irregular cavalry tave, more than once, care 
ried terror and defeat amidst the disciplined 
legions of Rome. 

The dresy of the Persians appears to a 
stranger to be, in some degree, effeminate ; 
although perhaps, in reality, it is not so 
much so as thatot any other Eastern nation. 
It consists of a long robe, reaching nearly to 
the feet, anda high cap, which when covere 
with ashawl, has some resemblance to the 
ancient tiara. A sash is bound round the 
waist: in this a small dagger fs stuck ; and 
no person ever conceives himself dressed 
without his sword. ‘The custom of shaving, 
practised in former times by the watives 6 
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the Last, and looked upon by Europeans as an 
act of eflemiuacy, is now completely reversed. 
The modern European coisiders a long beard 
as the emblew of barbarism, but the Persian 
regards it as a mark of beauty and wisdom. 
To talk disrespectfully of his beard, is the 
greatest insult that can be offered to a_ native 
of this country; and an attempt to touch it, 
would probably be followed by the instant 
death of the offender. 


The dress of the women is extremely 
simple. It is composed, in the summer 
season, of 2 silk or muslin shift, a loose pais 
of velvet trowsers, and u/khalig, or vest. 
The head is covered with a large black turban, 
over which a Cashmeriam shawl is gracefully 
thrown, to answer the purpose of a veil. 
In the cold weather, a close bodied robe, 
reaching to the knees, and fastened in front by 
Jarge gold buttons, is worn over the vest. 
This is made of velvet or kimcob, and some- 
times ornamented with jewels. 


The natives of Persia do not reclive on 
cushions, in the luxurious manner of the 
Turks, but sit in an erect posiure on a 
thick felt, called a numud. They have seldom 
or ever fires in their apartmenis, eveu in the 
coldest season; and in order to be warm, 
fold themselves in a fur pelisse, or a Larcunee, 
which is a handsome robe of crimson cloth, 
lined with shawls or velvet... Like other 
oriental nations, they rise with the sun; aod 
having dressed and sail their prayers, tale a 
cup of coffee, or perhaps some fruit. T hey 
then enter upon the basiness of the day, 
if they have any; andif not, smoke and 
converse unul abovt eleven o'clock, at which 
time they usually have their bheckfast, and 
then retire into the Aaram. Here they 
remain until about three o'clock, when they 
return to the hall, see company, and finisir 
their business ; for with these peaple the most 
important affairs are discussed and transacied 
in public. Between nine avd ten the dinner, 
or principal meal, is served up. This chicily 
consists of pil/aws, and of mution and fowl, 
dressed in various ways, of which, however, 
they eat but moderately. Wine they never 
tasie bi fore company ; although, in private, 
they are the most notorious drunkards, aud 
invariably drink before they eat. ‘They are 
passionately fond of tobacco, which they 
sinoke almost incessantly, from the moment 
they rise until it is time to retire to rest; i 
constitutes, indeed, the principal source of 
amusement to a man of fortune; and were 
it not for his calean, 1 am at a loss- to 
imagine how he could possibly sperd his 
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same person who, with his ca/ean in his 
mouth, would appear to pass the day in 
a state of stupor, when roused into action 
and mounted on his horse, will ride for days 
and nights without totermission. Hunting 
and hawking, as well as various gymnastic 
exercises, are their fayouriie amusements. 
By these means their bodies become hardened 
and active; and as they are tavght to ride 
from their youth, they manage their horses 
with great boldvess and address. ‘They 
frequently use the warm bath, but seldom 
charge their linen. 

The Persian women are comparatively lesa 
handsome than the men; but as a stranger 
and a Christian has seldom or ever an oppors 
tunity of seeing ladies of rank, his opinion, 
of course, is forined, in a great degree, 
from those of the lower classes. 

Georgian slaves are preferred to all others. 
These women are ex remely beautiful and 
full of animation, but excel more in the 
grace aod elegance of their persons than 
in the regulariiy of their features. They 
are sometimes brought from their native 
country by the Armenian merchants, as 
an article of trade; but the greater part of 
them are carried away by the Persian aimies, 
in their chupows, or predatory incursions 
into Georgia. ‘Their price varies according 
to the supply of the market ; and when I was 
at Tauris, in 1810, a young and beaatiful 
Georgian gitl could be purchased for about 
eighty pounds sterling. 

Of the horses of this country Mr. K. 
speaks with admiration ; also of the sheep, 
the poultry, and the game; but the beef 
is coarse and is eaten by the tower classes 
only. The revenue does not much exe 
ceed three miliions: the tax on land 
yields probably about two thirds of this 
sum; the remainder is derived from im- 
posts, and cuties on merchandize. The 
military power is an undiscipiined rabble ; 
unfit to contend with regular European 
troops. They seldom shed much blood 
in their engagements; and Mr. K. mens 
tions a battle 


fought while he was in the 
country, that lasted four days, yet, ale 
though tea thousand men were engaged 
on each side, aud the conflict terminated 
in acomplete route, the wiole loss was 
but five men killed and wounded. Pre- 
datory excursions are the favourite ware 
like exploits of the Persians; what ravae 


time. In this respect, indeed, there seems to 
be something peculia'ly inconsisteat in the 
character of the Persian, When without 
an inducement to exertion, he resigns him- 
cif entirely to luxury aud ease; and the 


ges they occasion may be conjectured, 
| though but faintly, from the following 
| instances. The first describes the man- 
| ners of four Persian chicts, who are 
i brothers ;—but at variance. 
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To enable the reader to form some faint 
idea of the detestable system which has reduced 
these fine countries to their present state of 
barbarism, I will here relate an anecdote of 
one of these chiefs, whom Mr. Monteith 
and myself had occasion to visit, in our way 
from Shuster to Shiraauz, in the month of 
March 18/0, at the time when the first crops 
were ready for the-sickle. Our road lying 
through the district of Ram Homuz, and not 
far from the villages of three of the brothers, 
we alternately became their guests. On the se- 
cond day, atthe house of the youngest of the 
four, and just as we had finished our break- 
fast, he came into the room, armed and 
equipped, as if prepared to set out on an ex- 
pedition, In the course of conversation, he 
enquired how we had been treated by his re- 
Jation on the preceding day; and without 
giving us time to reply, added, that as he 
knew hin to be a scurvy dog, and incapable 
of exercising the rights of hospitality, he 
would give us ample revenge, by loading our 
cattle (if we would allow them to accompany 
him in his intended excursion) with as much 
wheat and barley as they were able to carry. 
We thanked bim for his generosity, but told 
him, that as we bad uo reason to complain 
of the manner in which we had been enter- | 
tained by his brother we could not possibly 
avajl ourselves of his kind offer. He shortly 
afterwards withdrew ; and mounting his horse, 
issued forth at the head of his adherents. He 
was absent the greater part of the day: and 
returned, towards the close of the evening, 
with an immense booty. The quarrels of 
these chiefs not unfrequently prove fatal to 
theinselves and to their followers. They are, 
in that event, summoned to attend the tribu- 
nal of the Beglerleg of Bebahan, and he, 
whose suit is sustained with the largest sum of 
money, isin no fear of losing his cause. 


Such are the internal enemies of their 
own kin, and their own country ; which 
the government is too weak or too sloth- 
ful to punish! 

The following are proofs that the ex- 
ternal relations of this people, or at least 
of their border provinces, are in a state as 
barbarous as among the most savage 
tribes of the most savage natious. 


The road from Cashan to Koom winds 
principally allong the edge of the Great Salt 
Desert, through a level country, depopulated 
and laid waste by the inroads of the ‘Purko- 
mans, It was the custom of these barbarians, 
previous to the reign of the present King, to 
inake incursions into Persia, in parties not 
exceeding forty or fifty men; when, afir 
plundering the villages and massacreeing the 
male inhabitants, they earried off the women 


and children, as slaves. Vor this purpose, 


each Turkoman was attended by two horses, 


which were as regularly trained for these chae 
powes, or plundering expe‘litions, as the racers 
in England are to run at Newmarket; and it 
is an astonishing fact, that these horses have 
been known to perform a journey of seven or 
eight hundred miles in as many days. 


The following account, given by a person 
who accompanied Hyder Shah, the present 
sovereign of Hokhara, in one of his plunders 
ing expeditions, may give the reader some 
idea of the manner in which those predatory 
excursions are conducted. He commenced his 
journey from Bokhara, and by forced marches 
reached Merv Shah Jehan inten days. Here 
leaving all his baggage, he advanced with 
twenty thousand horses, and after three modes 
rate marches reached the banks of Tadzen. 
In these marches the troops mounted at break 
of day, and rode till four or five o’clock in the 
evening, when they fed their horses and took 
some refreshment. ‘They always carried seven 
days’ barley for their horses, and a sort of 
biscuit and jelly made from grapes for thems 
selves. They also carried water, 
of which they drank but sparingly, and only 
allowed their horses a small quantity once 
every twenty-four hours. They mounted 
again after evening prayers, and rode till mids 
night. When they reached the town which 
they intended to attack, they dismounted, and 
remained quiet till morning, when the gates 
were opened and the inhabitants came out 
with their cattle, &c. The city was then 
given up to plunder, and the men carried into 
slavery. Shah Hyder has made ten expediticns 
of this kind into Khorassan, He received a 
tenth of the plunder, and the remainder is 
divided equally amongst his followers. 


Yet these people maintain a_ strong 
sense of personal honour; the Arabs 
whose Sheikh cut off the head of Soly- 
man the Georgian, who had fled to him 
for shelter trom a lost battle, (fought 
about two miles from Gen. Malcolin’s 
camp), instead of getting into the good 
graces of the Effendi, the adversary of 
Solyman, were immediately amerced in a 
heavy fine, as a chastisement for their 
treachery ; and were looked upon by their 
neighbours ever after with detestation and 
horror. 

Mr. K. has laid the ingennons under 
great obligations by his notices of facts 
in Natural History, and Geology. 
His information is sometimes striking 
by its nature and subjects: at other times 
it possesses a peculiar interest, from the 
general illustration, and even vindication, 
it affords of antient writers, Countries 
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so remote, and, as it were secluded, are 
seldom examined by intelligent visitors. 

Connected with the vegetable kingdom 
we distinguish the manner of obtaining 
assa-feetida, and manna: the former is 
the gum of a plant; the latter we pre- 
sume differs from other substances called 
by the name of manna, which are either 
exudations from the leaves of trees; or 
depositions formed upen them during 
night, obtained from the atmosphere. 
‘The operations of an ins:ct, on this oc- 
casion, is new to us; and, indeed, we 
suspect some fallacy in the account given 
by the natives, or understood by the re- 
porter, 

Manna is termed Guz by the Persians, and 
found in great quautities in Louristan and in 
the district of Ahonsar, in Jak. It is taken 
from a small shrub, ia appearance not unlike 
a funnel, about four feet in height and three 
in diameter atthe top The Guz is said to be 
produced by small insects, which are seen to 
move in vast numbers under the small and 
narrow leaves of the shrub. These diminu- 
tive animals appeared on examination to be 
either three distinct kinds, or the same in three 
different stages of existence. The first was 
perfec:ly red, and so small as to be scarecly 
perceptible ; the second black, and somewhat 
resembling a flea; and the third had the ap- 
arance of a fly, unable to raise its wings. 
hey were always in motion, and continued 
to crawl between the bark and the leaves. 
The Guz is collected during the months of 
August and September, in the following man- 
‘ner. A vessel of an oval form being placed 
under the bush, asa receptacle, the leaves 
are beat every third day with a crooked stick, 
covered with leather. The manna, when 
first gathered, has the tenacity and appearance 
of gum, but when exposed to the heat of 
ninety of Farenheit's ibermometer, it dissolves 
into a liquid, resembling honey. When mix- 
ed with sweetmeats, ms tena¢jty resists the 
app!ication of the knife ; but when suddenly 
struck it shivers into pieces, : 


Many doubts have been entertained 
among the learned on the multiplied 
operations attributed to serpents, antient- 
ly; and, we confess, that on sundry 
occasions we have have inclined to refei 
to a people, or body of men, what the 
historian attributes to the reptile. It is 
but just, that whatever tends to establish 
the veracity of aa antient writer shoula 
receive favourable attention. The 
lowing seems to be such an_ instance. 
It is no part of wisdom to adhere to pre- 
conceived theory in opposition to testi- 
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mony ; though we may be allowed to 
desire further investigation, on a difficalt 
or doubtful subject. 

The victorious career of Pompey the Great 
was arrested by the venomous serpents with 
which the celebrated Chowa: Mogam, or plain 
of M gam, is shought to be intested. The 
story of the snakes may, probably, be regard 
ed asa fable ; butit is a fact well asceriained, 
that certain parts of the plain are still rendered 
impassable, from the dread of these noxious 
animals. ‘hey are represented as being of 
inconsiderable length, in comparison to their 
thickoess. Their hissiag is heard from afar, 
and they seem to rise above the grass, like fish 
from the sea. They are very active , and so 
voracious, a3 to assault indiffereatly every 
thing that approaches them. 


This demands a close examination by 
some skilful and determined naturalist. 
That the deception—if it be one, should 
last from the days of Pompey to the 
present, is extraordinary; but if the 
account be founded in fact—of what 
species are these serpents? and what 
further are their manners? We adduce 
another instance in which the correctness 
of an ancient is justified by an intelligent 
modern. 

Arrian, speaking of the march of Alexan- 
der through Gedrosia, says, that every beast 
of burthea belonging to the army was nearly 
smothered in deep scorching sand, and that 
they found many liule ¢umuli, or hillocks of 
saud, which they were obliged to ascend ; 
and where no firm footing could be had, they 
sunk deep into it, as they would into clay or 
new fallen snow. 


This narrative is confirmed by one of 
our British travellers, Mr. Pottinger.* 


The Great Sanay Desert, is estimated by 
Mr. Pottinger to extend from the banks of 
the Heermund, to the great range of moun- 
tains which separates the southern from the 
northern division of Mekran, adistance af 
four or four huadred and fifty miles, and from 
the town of Nooshky to tnat of Jask, a dise 
tance of rather more than two hundred miles. 
The sand of the desert is of a reddish colour, 
and so hght, that when taken in the hand the 
particles are scarcely palpable. It is raised by 
the wind into longitudinal waves, which pres 
sent, on the side towards the point from which 
the wind blows, a gradual slope from the base, 


* Mr. Potiinger assumed the character of a 
Mahommedan pilgrim, and subsisted during 
his journey, on dates and barley flour, 
kneaded into a paste : he passed undiscovered 
by the natives, and was, in general, treated 
with kindness, 
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but on the other side, gise perpendicularly, 
to the height of ten or twenty feet, and ata 
distance have the appearance of a new brick 
wall. Mr. Pottinger had great difficulty in 
urging his camel over these waves, especially 
when it was necessary to ascend the perpendi- 
cular or leeward side of them. ‘They asceuded | 
the sloping side with move ease; and as soon 
as they perceived the top of the wave giving , 
way with their weight, they most expertly 
dropped on their knees, and in that wanner 
descended with the sand, which was so loose, 
that the first camel made a path sufficient for 
the others to follow. Thisimpediment, how- 
ever, was but trifling, compared to what our - 
travellers suffered from floating or moving par | 
ticles of sand. The desert seemed, at the dis- | 
tance of half a mile, to be a flat surface, 
about eight or ten inches above the level of 
the waves. This cloud, or vapour, appeared 
constantly to recede as they advanced, and at 
times completely enveloped them, filling their 
eyes, ears, aud mouths, and causing a most 
disagreeable sensation. It was prodactive of | 
great irritation and severe thirst, which was _ 
not a little increased by the scorching rays of | 
the sun. The ground was so hot as to blister | 
the feet, even through the shoes ; and the 
natives affirmed, that it was violent heat which | 
occasioned the sand to move through the at- 
mosphere. Mr. Pottinger indeed remarked, 
that this phenomenon was only seen during the 
heat of the day. The schrab, or watery ap- 
pearance, so common in all deserts, and the 
moving aands, were seen at the same time, 
and appeared to be perfectly distinct, the one | 
having a luminous, and the other a cloudy 
appearance. 


It was but lately [Vol. XII. p. 1149] | 
that we found sufficient perplexity in the | 
sahrabl or watery appearance of the desert, 
singly ; but, as if to sport with the the- | 
ories of philosophers, Nature in the deserts | 
of Gedrosia determines to shew what far- 
ther deceptions she can produce from the 
simplest of causes. 

It is not enough that waves of sand 
twenty feet in perpendicular height dis- 
tress the traveller; but heat, without 
wind, and by simple reflection only, seems 
to exert a repulsive power, and to throw 
off the lighter particles of these sands— 
which forma delusive cloud. This en- 
veloped the travellers, too, produced great 
irritation, and severe thirst,—which sure- 
ly was not a little augmented by the 
fugitive appearance of water, distinct, 
yet combined. 

This appearance is not so totally un- 
known to our own country, as the inob- 
servant may imagine. On the high roads 


around the metropolis, may be seen, after 
a sultry summer’s day, without a breath 
of air, and after a numerous run of care 
riages, a light cloud of extremely fine 
dust, floating in the air at a height appa- 
rently from ten to fifteen feet ; motion- 
less ; sensible to the eye only at a certain 
distance ; most discernable when opposed 
to a back ground of green trees, and in 
the afternoon; but as fancy might sug- 
gest, waiting for the cool of the evening 
in which to descend. It is, probably, 


the thin dust, raised by the velocity of 


the coaches, &c. ground to so fine a pows 
der, and so extremely rare, as to conti 
nue afloat in the air, while the heat it 
has imbibed lasts; for certainly the sun 
has no power, in Britain, to raise such 
dusty cloud by the mere impulse of its 
beams, 

We have seen vapour rising from the 
earth, assume the appearance of water, 
and also of land; we shall now see it 
assume the appearance of fire. Very 
dreadful surely, must be the apparent 
“* rolling of the fire down the sides of the 


' mountains, in large masses, with incredi+ 


ble velocity.’ Iris little to be wondered at 
that this spot should have been distinguished 
and venerated by the superstitious, from 
early ages. There is something, little short 
of supernatural in its properties; and 
those who thought the sun a deity worthy 
of worship, had something to shew in 
support of their predilection for the sup- 
posed tokens of his presence upon earth, 
in the neighbourhood of Badku. 

A full account of this phenomenon, 
may be found in our fourth volume, page 
275, nevertheless, our readers we pre- 
sume, will not be displeased with an 
opportunity of perusing Mr. K's. ab- 
stract; especially taken in connection 
with his description of the foregoing me- 
teors, 

Badku, the most spacious and convenient 
port in the Caspian, was taken by the Russi- 
ans in /801, and stands on the peninsula of 
Abscharon, in Latitude 42° 22’ N. Itisa 
place of considerable trade, and defended by a 
double wall and deep ditch, made during the 
reign of Peter the Great. This was a celebra~ 
ted city of the ancient worshippers of fire, and 
before the conquest of the Saracens was 
annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 
The quantity of naptha procured ia the plain 
to the S. E. of the city is enormous. Like 
that in the vicinity of Kerkook and Mendali, 
it is pg from wells; some of which hav¢ 
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been found, by a computation of the inhabi- 
tants, to yield from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred jouods a day. ‘These wells are, in 
a certain devree, inexhaustible, as they are 
no sooner ewptied than they again begin to 
fill, and the naprha continues gradually to 
increase, until it tus atiained its former level. 
It is used by the natives as a substitute for 
Jamp-oil, and when ignited, emits a clear 
light, with much smoke and a disagreeable 
smell. About seven versts Exstof the naptha 
Springs, the attention is arrested by the dsd, 
—Kudda or fire temple of the Guebses, a re- 
markable spot, someihing less then a mile in 
circumference, from the centre of which a 
bluish flame is seen to arise. Here some 
smal! houses have been erected ; and the inha- 
bitants, in order to smother the flame, have 
covered the space enclosed by the walis by a 
thick loam of earth. When fireis, therefore, 
reqnired for any culinary purpose, an incision 
is wade in the floor, and ona light beiag pro- 
duced, the flame iuiiuiecdiately arises, and 
when necessary is again suppressed by closing 
the aperture. Woah the fire a snlpharons gas 
also arises ; and asirong current of inflammable 
air variably continues after the fame hos 
been exuncusied, The whole country, in- 
deed, arouwd has at times, the sp- 
pearance of being e veloped in flames. [i 
Aften seems as if the Gre rolled dow. from the 
Mountains in large masses, with incredible 
velocity; aud during ihe clear moonshine 
Mighis of November and December, a bright 
blue light is observel, at tinies to cover the 
whole western range. This fire dovs noi 
consua. and if a person finds himselfin the 
middle of tt, no warimth is felt. 


Thus does nature sport with the con- 
victions of mankind! Dr. Clarke, with 
his guide was ceréaiu of the existence of 
water, and angry at the attempt to over- 
bear the evidence of their senses: Mr. 
Lichtenstein saw the sea elevated among 
the clouds: Mr Poitioger has seen water 
and land floating, at the same time, 
where neither existed; and the inhabi- 
tants around Badku witness vast volumes 
of flame rolling without motion; or 
involving the person, in its effulgence, 
without combustion, and even without 
warmth ! 

Our readers may now form some con- 
“ception of the nature and contents of this 
valuable work. Its chicf merit undoubt- 
edly is that professed in its title page, 
the Geographical Tilustrations which occur 
throughout it. 
articles are treated in it incidentally, 
whieh interest others beside Geographers, 
and render it acceptable,not to say necessa- 
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ry, to readers of antient history, especially. 
Those who justly appretiate the labours of 
the historians which have come down to 
us, find a sincere pleasure, when their 
obscurities are cleared, and their appa- 
rent incredibilities reconciled to reason 
and fact. In various instances this has 
been accomplished within a few years by 
observant travellers; and it is one of 
those advantages which literature derives 
from their communications, In return, 
literature fiankly acknowledges the ob- 
ligation, and trausmits to posterity with 
tokens of honour, the names and the 
remembrance of those who have thus 
assisted her researches. Among that 
number, we assure ourselves, Mr, Kine 
neir, with his fellow travellers, will oc 
cupy a distinguished station; and whens 
ever the subject of Persia is discussed, 
his volame will be quoted, with a ready 
deference to its authority, aad every mark 
ot confidence in its author. 


The Beauties of Christianity ; by F. A. 
de Chateasbriand. Author of Travels in 
Greece aad Palestine, Atala, Xc. Trans 
lated from the Breach, by Frederic Shae 
berl. With a Prefsce and Notes, by the 
Rev. Henry Kett, BD. Follow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Tn three Volumes, 8vo, 
Colourn, London: 1813. 


Tux objects of criticism are numer- 
ous, and combined, thou,h distinct.— 
Sometimes the principal object is by ex- 
posure of bad writers to guard the public 
taste, and by timely warning to prevent 
its debaseinent. Sometimes the object is 
by reproof of immoralty to defead the 
manners of the times, aud those of the 
Tising generation, especially. Much harm 
has been done, by the heavy, tasteless, 
somnolent style in which divines have 
treated religious truths. The evils of the 
opposite extreme have not yet been equal 
ly teltin Britain ; but, the work before 
us, with some others, of foreign origin, 
sufficiently demous'rate the necessity of 
vigilance, to guard our language, senti- 
meot and manners from perversion and 
deterioration. 

Never was a more unequal writer 
then M. Chateaubriand. His thoughts 


aud expressions not infrequently glow 


with truly poetic fre: and not infres 
quently his reasoning is weak, his phrascos 
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logy affected, and the writer exposes both 
himself and his subject to contempt. 
There is scarcely a more dangerous gift to 
an active and vigorous mind than a fervid 
imagination, uncontrolled by judgment ; 
unacquainted with the power aud practice 
of selection. It was well said by an able 
poet, 

Poets lose half the praise they would have got ; 

Were it but known what they discreetly blot. 


In the art of discreetly blotting, M. 
C. is no proficient. He has embodied his 
own ideas, and described his owa feelings, 
heedless whether his reader would com- 
prehend them ; and he has vitiated many 
an excellent thought by denying himself 
sufficient time for selecting the most ap- 
propriate expressions, and establishing by 


tions. 

While, therefore, we admire some pas- 
sages in his volumes, the love of truth 
comp-;!s us to censure others in unquali- 
fied terms; aud while we feel the torce 
of some sentiments on our hearts, and 
honour their author for bis noble con- 
ceptions and vigour of langaage, others are 


cai that a part of them we pity, while 
other parts we condemn. 

Never shall we tolerate the expression 
of suffering deily—dving deity; the hu- 
manity of Christ, most certainly suffered ; 
the divinity was exempt, by nature. Why 
must thes extreme be resorted to? to avoid 
heterodoxy, the writer becomes hyper- 
heterodox. What excessive waut of cau- 
tion marks a passage which in_ half 
a dozen lines contains as many errors! 
It occurs in Vol. HI. p. 5g. * Chrise 
having left his last instructions to his dis- 
ciples, ascended from Mount Tabor” — 
No: it was from Moust Olivet, Luke 
xxiv. 53. Actsi. 13. ‘* From that mo- 
ment the church subsisted in the apostles: 
Not exclusively ; but with other good 
men ; Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, 
the Seventy, &c. ‘ it awas established at 
the same time among the Jews and among 
the Gentiles.” No: it was introduced 


among the Gentiles long afterwards, 
Acts x. ‘* St. Peser by one single ser- 


mon converted five thousand persons at Je- 
rusalem, and St. Paul received his mission 
to the pagan nations." No: the number 
inentioned is about three thousand ; the 
other apostles are described as speaking 
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also: and St. Paul's mission was totally dis- 
connected from St. Peter’s sermon; long 
after which Paul assisted in the martyrdom 
of Stephen. What can we say of a 
writer who thus blunders, by confounding 
points of history absolutely detached and 
distant. He wrote in haste :—bat he 
should not have wrote in haste He trust- 
ed to his memory ;—but he should not 
have trusted to his memory. What 
child but must detect these fallacies, and 
having detected them, can he afterwards 
place confidence in the author? A part of 
these errors may arise from the language ; 
then why not revise and reform it? ——— 

Was it haste, or was it the love of pa- 
radox which induced C. to afirm, that 
** a virtue invariably brings man a vice 


: : ! along with it; and a@ vice when it lea 
investigation the correctness of his asser- | “! h it; and a. vice w 
him as invariably deprives him of a vir- 


tue?” 

Most extravagant surely, is C's, su- 
perstitious notion of miraculous efficacy 
attendant on baptismal affasion. He 
tells us, that on one oceasion ‘* a father 
Jesuit dipped a napkin in water, and 
with it sprinkled the kneeling crowd, thus 


| procuring everlasting life tor those who 
so injudicious, and their dress so fantasti- | p 


he was unable to rescne from temporal 
death” No sound Theologian will refer 
his pupils to that action for everlasting 
life. 

Ic is well known, that the Panoramists 
pique themselves on their gallantry to the 
Jadies; but, they cannot officially con- 
template the sex as ‘‘ angelic beings,” or, 
as other than ‘‘ mere mortals.” They 
consider the soul of man as complete in 
itself, whether he be husband or ba- 
chelor; and they deem nothing better 
than rant, the assertion, that, ‘ his soud 
as well as his body is zmperfect without his 
wife.” Bat, while they condemn this 
poetic furor, because inispluced, and mis« 
applied, they can do jusiice to the ante 
mated paragiaph, as a whole, in which 
these extravagancies occur ; and can fore 
give the wildness of its beginning, from 
sympathy with the beauties of its close. 


The wife of a christian is not a mere more 
tal; she ts an extiaordinary, a mysterious, 
an angeltc Leing ; she is flesi of her 
band’s flesh, and bene of his bone By his 
union with her, the man ouly takes back a 
portion of his substance, His soul as well 
as has body is amperfect without his wife: he 
possesses strength, she has beanty. He ops 


poses the enemy in arms, he cultivates the 
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soil of his country ; but he enters not into 
the domestic details; he has need of a wife 
to prepare his repast and his bed. He en- 
counters afflictions, and the partner of his 
nights is there to soothe them ; his days are 
clouded by adversity, but on his couch he 
meets with a chaste embrace and forgets all 
his sorrows. Without woman he would be 
rude, uopolished, solitary; he would be a 
stranger to grace, which is no other than the 
smile of love. Woman suspends around him 
the flowers of life, like the honeysuckles of 
the forests which adorn the trunks of the 
oaks with their perfumed garlands. Finally, 
the christian husband and his wife live aud 
die together ; together they rear the issue of | 
their union; together they return to dust, | 
and together they again meet beyond the con- 
fines of the tomb, to part no more. 


M. de Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Christianity. 


The title of these volumes, “ the Beau- 
ties of Christianity,” is likely to excite | 
different ideas in the minds of readers. 
Not a few will expect to find the beauties | 
of their divine religion displayed in its 
moral effects. When reformation of man- 
ners evinces a renovation of mind, when | 
the man who wa?’ furious as a lion, be- 
comes gentle as a lamb, when he con- 
trouls those passions which he formerly | 
indulged, and malice is banished from his 
heart, as blasphemy from his lips, when 
insolence is exchanged for meekvess, and 
inebriety for temperance, when lewduess 
gives place to chastity, and avarice to libe- 
rality, when from being a curse to society, 
the convert becomes a blessing to all 
around him,—shese they will say, and 
justly, are the Beauties of Christianity. 
Others will discover these beauties in that 
principle which accompanies the Christian | 
avery where, and governs his inmost soul, | 
which renders sulitude and publicity the 
same to him, in regard to the presiding | 
sentiments of his heart, which confirms | 
the dictates of his in'ernal monitor, and 
forms his character to an elevation, never | 
perhaps expected, and not so sensible to | 
himself as visible toothers. Right reason | 
now reigns, where mere sensuality lately | 
tyranized; and the liberated individual 
well improves that freedom which forms ) 
at once an occasion of his gratitude and a | 
source of his delight. 

These sentiments M. C. we doubt not 
feels as aman ; but in this work, he writes 
asa poet. His object is to prove, that | 
Christianity is the most favourable of re- 
{igious dispensations to the finer feelings 
ef the mind, to taste, Lo genius, to the 
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elegant arts, to the belles lettres, to the 
liberal sciences. Genius, in whatever form 
it appears, whatever braneh of study it 
pursues, may yet be Christian. Neither 
diagrams nor logarithms are proscribed by 
true religion; neither astronomy, nor mae 
thematics; neither history nor chrono- 
logy, neither painting nor poesy ; neither 
music nor oratory. M. C. finds Christian- 
ity in the pompous solemnities of a fu- 
neral, in honour of the dead, and in the 
recluse retirements of those who bury 
themselves while living. The din of arms 
and teats of valour contribute to his ar- 
guments, no less than those highly laud- 
able institutions, which in the form of 
hospitals for the sick, and refuges for the 
destitute, speak home to the soul itself, in 
favour of that religion from which they 
have usually emauated, and by which 
they are usually supported and directed. 
He extends his ideas to the improvements 


_ made in a country, to the industry of its 


inhabitants, to the state of their towns, 
villages and roads, to all that can interest 
the eye, or affect the heart. Whatever of 
indiscriminate and even inconsistent this 
assembiage may present, great allowances 


| must be made for its author, when we 


reflect that he wrote for his own country ; 
for France still sunk in that abyss in- 


, to which the absence of Christianity from 


all and every of these particulars and a 
thousand others, had plunged her. When 


_the whole soul was benumbed, it was wise 
| to endeavour to restore feeling in any part. 


Forsan scinetilla latet, was as proper a 
motto for» French Apologist for Christian- 


. ity, as for the Humane Society. Certainly 


nothing could possibly be worse in point 


, of composition, of taste, of the decent 


sensibilities of humanity, than those pub- 
lic papers, addresses, &c, which the press 
vomited forth on astonished Europe, 
dinned with the jargon of the all-prowising 
Ltépublique une et indivisible. Such were 
the improvements of philosophers ;-—from 
all such improvers may heaven defend us ! 
In pursuit of his object, M. C. institutes 
comparisons between the Deities of Pa- 
ganism and the God of the Bible; with 
the inferior agents, the Genii, and the 
furies of the tormer, the Angels, Saints 
and devils of the laiter. He traces the 
uses made of each system by its poets, 
and moralists ; he examines their views of 
oaiyre and Providence; the characters: 
iaey respectively present, their effect on 
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the passions, on the intellect, on taste, 
style, &c. &c. and proves that in every 
view infidelity has blasted talent, has 
been the corroding principle, by which 
whatever was of especial promise was de- 
finitively ruined. 

Such a work could scarcely fail of ex- 
citing considerable sensation in the country 
to which it was addressed ; and, indeed, 
such a work judiciously conducted, might 
correct prevailing errors among ourselves. 
The Protestant and British writer would 
be unembarrassed by the devices of popery 
to captivate the senses : the glitter of lights, 
the refulgence of gems and gold, are no 
where enjoined in Scripture ; the severities 
of monachism add nothing to the “ bgau- 
ties” of our Holy Religion; for certain 
it is, that he who shuts himself up ina 
convent, has different, and even contra- 
dictory notions of duty from him who 
*“ went about doing good.” A fair com- 
parison of theendeavours among Christians 
to alleviate the unavoidable ills of life, 
would prove greatly to the honour of their 
profession. Many are the temples and pa- 
laces shewn as ruins of pagan maguifi- 
cence; but, we recollect no structure 
destined to soothe the sorrows of the af- 
flicted, to combine the means of cure with 
those of instruction, to educate youth 
apart from vice, if possible, and to infuse 
good morals among the bulk of the popu- 
lation.—Where in all Rome, that imperial 
mistress of the world! was any such at- 
tempt made,—made from the genuine 
source of piety,—the love of the Gods ? 

Such a work, too, might be useful 
among us in correcting the opposite pre- 
judices of certain clisses of people, ove 
of which charges the other wiih preferring 
the trifles of time, miscalled elegant and 
learned studies, to the most important mat- 
ters; while the other stands aloof from 
mixims supposed to inculcate barbarism, 
and deformity. That is a mistaken 
Christianity which fancies churlishness and 
rusticity, moroseness and meanness, to be 
integral parts of the sacred system. Our 
Holy Master while he condescends to the 
most ignorant, is company, and superior 
company, too, for the most polite. 

In the prosecution of bis work, M. C. 
examines the different sublimities of Homer 
and Milton ; and he honourably adjudges 
the palm, in general, to the latter. He ap- 
peals to Tasso, to Dante, &c. for dreadful 
images, and to Racine, Bossnet, &c. for 
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images of tenderness, superior to those of 
Virgil and other ancients ;—a_ superiority 
derived from Christianity. He calls up 
the dead of Port Royal to receive the meed 
of praise, and the Jesuits he appiauds and 
regrets almost without limitation Some 
of his remarks are very shrewd. ‘Those on 
natural history, which are the result of his 
own observation, are curious and striking ; 
as may appear from a specimen or two. 
Speaking on the fall of man,—on the 
serpent, says M. C, 


The present age rejects with disdain what= 
ever has any tincture of the marvelious : arts, 
sciences, worals, religion, are all stripped of 
their enchantments. The serpent has fre- 
quenily been the subject of our observatioas, 
and if we may venture to speak oul, we have 
often imagined that we could discover .n him 
that pernicious sagacity and that subtlety 
which are ascribed hin by  seripture. 
Every thing is mysierious, secret, astonish- 
ing, in this incomprehensiiic reptile. His 
movements differ from those of all other ani- 
mals; it is impossible to say where tis loco- 
motive principle lies, for he has neitaer fins, 
nor feet, nor wings; and yet he flits like a 
shadow, he vanishes as by magic, he re-ap- 
pears and is gone again, like a light azare va- 
pour, or the gleams of a sabre in the dark. 
Now he curls himself into a circle, and pro- 
jects a tongue of fire; now standing erect 
upon the extremity of his tail, he moves 
along in a perpendicular attitude as by en- 
chantment. He rolls himself into a ball; 
rises and falls in a spiral line; gives to his 
rings the undulations of waves; twines round 
the branches of trees, glides ander the grass 
of the meadows, or skims along the surface 
of water. His colours are not more deter- 
minaie than his activity ; they change with 
each new point of view, and like his motion 
they possess false splendor and deceitful va- 
riety. 

Still more astonishing in the rest of his 
manvers, he knows, like a man polluted 
wiih murder, how to throw aside his gar- 
ment distained with blood, lest it should lead 
to his detection. By a singular faculty, the 
female can receive back into her body the 
little monsters to which she has given birth.* 


* As this part of the description is so very 
extraordinary, it may appear to want confire 
mation. ‘* Mr. de Beauvois, as related in 
the American Piuilosophical ‘Transactions, 
declared himself an eye-witness of such a 
fact as is above stated. He saw a large rattle. 
snake, which he had disturbed in his walks, 
open her jaws, and instantly five small ones, 
which were lying by her rushed into her 
mouth. He retired aad watched her, and in 
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The serpent passes whole months in sleep ; 
he frequents tombs, inhabits secret retreats, 
produces poi-ous which chill, burn, or checker 
the body of his victim with the colours with 
which he is himself marked. In one place 
he raises his wo menacing heads ; in another 
he sounds a rattle ; he hisses like an eagle of 
the mountain, he bellows like a boll. He 
naturally associates with all moral or religious 


ideas, as if in consequence of the influence | 


which he exercised over our destiny. An 
ebject of horror or adoration, men either feel 
an implacable hatred against him, or bow 
before his genius ; Falsehood calls him to his 
aid, and Prudence claims him as her own ; 
in hell he arms the scourges of the furtes, in 
heaven eternity is typificd by his image. He 


Moreover possesses the art of seducing inno. | 
| cape. 
and beneath the fern of the crib, the ewe to | 


cence ; his eyes fascinate the birds of the air, 


him gives up her milk. But he may himself 
be charmed by the harmony of sweet sounds ; 
and to subdue him, the shepherd needs no 
eter weapon than his pipe. 


yelling in Upper Canada, with several fami- 
lies of savages belonging to the nation of the 
Cnoniagues, One day, when we had halted 
in a spacious plain on the bank of the river 
Genesee, a raitle-snake entered our encamp- 
pient. Among us was a Canadian who 
could play on the fluic, and who, to divert 
us, advanced against the serpent with his 
new species of weapon. 
his enemy, the haughty reptile curls himself 
into a spiral line, flauens his head, inflates 
his cheeks, contracts his lips, displays his 
envenomed fangs, 
his double tongue glows like two Hames of 
five ; his eyes are burning coals ; his body 
swollen with rage, rises and falls like the bel- 
Jows of a forge; his dilated skin assu:mes a 
dull and sealy appearance; aad his tail, 
whence proceeds the death-denouncing sound, 


yibrates with such rapidity as to resemble a | 


light vapour. 

The Canadian now begins to play upon 
his flute; the serpent starts with surprize 
and draws back his head. 
he is struck with the magic effect, his eyes 
lose their fierceness, the oscillations of his 


ewits grows weaker, an! gradually dies away. 
Less perpendicular upon their spiral line, the 
rings of the charmed serpent ase by degrees 
expanded, and sink, one after another, upon 
the ground in concentric circles. ‘The shades 
of azure, green, white, and gold, recover 
their brilliancy on his quivering skin, and 


a quarter of an hour saw her again discharge 


them. The common viper does the sare.’ 
See Shaw's General Zoology,” Vol, LI., 
324, 374. K. 
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‘plied to a natural 


In the month of July, 1791, we were tra- | “ species of monsters,” is intol2rable. 


On the approach of | 


and his bloody throat; | 


the paluter. 


In proportion as | 


' ridas, live not alwavs in solitude. 


OF Dis | seasons of the year they assemble in troops, 
tai! become slower, and the sound which it | 
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slightly turning his head, he remains mos 
tionless in the attitude of attention and plea- 
sure. 

At this moment the Canadian advanced a 
few steps, producing with his flute sweet and 
simple notes. The reptile inclining his vas 
riegated neck, opens a passage with his head 
through the high grass, and begins to creep 
afier the musician, stopping when he stops, 
and beginning to follow bim again as soon as 
he moves forward. In this manner he was 
led out of our camp, attended by a great nums 
ber of spectators, both savages and Euro 
peans, who could scarcely believe their eyes 
when they witnessed this wonderlul effect of 
harmony. ‘The assembly ananimousiy des 
creed that the serpent which had so highly 
entertained them should be permiited to es- 


Our author's account of the manners of 
the crocodile, 1s no less interesting. —But, 
we object to the term ‘* monster,” as ap- 
race of creatures— 


In the Floridas, at the foot of the Apalae 
chian mountains, are found springs which 
are denominated natural wells. Each well 


| is scooped out of the centre of a bill planted 


with orange trees, evergreen oaks, and catale 
pis. This bill epens in the form of a crescent 
towards the savanna, and at the aperture a 
chaunel is connected with the well. The 
hollow formed by the trees as they overhang 
the fonntata, causes the waver beneath to ap- 
pear perfeetly black 5 bat at the spot where 
the aqueduct joins the bese of the eone, a 
ray of Hight, entering by the bed of the chan. 
nel, falls upon a singie point of the liquid 


mirror, which produces an eflec. resea bling 


that cf the glass in the camera olscura of 
A solitary crocodile, profoundly 
stlent in the midst of the basin, completes 
the illusion. By his motionless aritude, by 
his large nostrils spouting the water in two 
colored ellipses, you would take him for a 
dolphin of bronze, in some grotto among the 
groves of Versailies. 

Tie crocodiles, or caymans of the Flo- 
At certain 


and lic in ambush to attack the scaly travel- 
lers who are expected to arrive from the 
ocean. When these have aseended the rivers, 
and, wanting water for their vast shoals, pee 
trish stranded on the shores and threaten to 
infect the air, Providence suddenly lets louse 
upon them an army of four or five thousand 
crocodiles. The mousters, raising a tremens 
dous ontery, and gnashing their horrid jaws, 
rash upon the affrighied strangers. Lashed 
by the redoubled srrokes of their terrific tails, 
the billows fly upward in clouds of foam. 
Bounding from all sides, the combatants close, 
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seize, and entwine each other. Now plung- 
ing to the bottom of the abyss they roll them- 
selves in the mud; pow ascending to the 
surface of the waves, the day witnesses their 
dreadful conflicts. The waters, stained with 
blood, are covered with mangled carcases and 
reeking entrails, The vallies, mountains, 
aud forests repeat te din of the horrible af- 
fray. No description can convey any idea of 
these extraordinary scenes descitbed by tra- 
vellers, and which the reader is always tempt- 
ed to consider as mere exaggerations. It 
often happens that a hurricane, accompanied 
by one of those earthquakes so frequent be- 
tweer the tropics, overtakes the combatants : 
the earth, parched with the fire of the dog- 
star, opens; the twa seas, rising in rebellion, 
attack both the shores of the New World, 
and the Andes, shaking their riven summits, 
precipitate their rocks and their ices into either 
ocean. Routed, dispersed, and panic struck, 
the foreign legions, pursued as far as the At- 
lantic, are obliged to return to its abyss, that 
by supp!ying our wants at some fature period, 
they may serve without injariog us. Tn this 
manner all the works of the Creator are re- 
gulated by invariable laws. 

These species of monsters have sometimes 
proved a stumbling-block to the wisdoiw of 
the atheist ; they are, however, extremel 
necessary for a general plan. They inhabit 
only the deserts where the absence of man 
commands their presence, they are placed 
there for the express purpose of destroying, 
till the arrival of the great destroyer. The 
Moment we appear on the coast, they resign 
the empire to us, certain that a single indi- 
vidual of our species will make greater havoc 
than teu thousand of theirs. 

Whatever may be the deformity of the 
beings which we cill monsters, if we con- 
sider them individually, we may discover in 
their horrible figures some marks of divine 
goodness. Hasa crocodile or a serpent less 
affection for her young than a nightingale or 
adove? The instinct, or the understanding 
of animals, varies, but the feeling is alike in 
every species. Is it not a contrast equally 
wonderful and pleasing, to behold this croco- 
dile building a nest and laying an egg like a 
hen, and a little monster issuing from that 
egg like a chicken ? 

And what solicitude for her family does 
not the female crocodile display? She walks 
her rounds among the vests of her sisters, 
forming cones of eggs and of clay, and ranged 
like the tents of a camp on the bank of a 
river. ‘I'he Amazon keeps a vigilant guard, 
and leaves the fires of day to operate ; for if 
the delicate tenderness of the mother is, as 
it were, represented in the egg of the croco- 
dile, the strength and the manners of that 
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which hatches that egg, and by the mud 


which serves them for ferment. As soon as 
one of the broods is hatched, the female 
takes the young monsters under her protece 
tion ; they are not always her own children, 
but she thus serves an apprenticeship to ma 
ternal cares, and makes her dexterity equal 
to her future tenderness. When her family, 
at length, burst from their confinement, she 
conducts them to the river, she washes them 
ia pure water, she teaches them to swim, 
she catches small fishes for them, and pro- 
tects them from the males, by whom others 
wise they would frequently be devoured. A 
Spaniard of Florida related to us, that, having 
taken the brood of a crocodile, which he 
ordered some negroes to carry away in a bas- 
ket, the female followed him, making  piti- 
ful lamentations. ‘Two of the young were 
placed upon the ground ; the morher imme, 
diately began to push them with her paws 
and with her snou! ; sometimes posting ters 
self behind to defend them, sometimes walke 
ing before to shew them the way. The 
young animals crawled, groaning, in the 
footsteps of their mother ; and this evormous 
reptile, which used to shake the shores with 
her bellowing, then made a kind of bleating 
noise, as geutle as that of a goat suckling her 
kids. 

The ratile-snake vies with the crocodile in 
maternal affection ; this superb reptile, which, 
as itis never the first to attack, gives a lesson 
of generosiry to man, likewise presents to 
him a pattern of tenderness. Wheo her 
offspring are pursued, she receives them into 
her mouth : dissatisfied with every other place 
of concealment, she hides them within her- 
self, concluding that no asylum can be safer 
for her progeny than the bosom of a mother. 
A perfect example of sublime love, she ree 
fnses to survive the loss of her young: for it 
is impossible to deprive her of them without 
tearing out her entrails. 

The poison of this serpent is always most 
vidlent at the time when she has a family, 
Our author follows these observations to 
the times and seasons wherein they take 
place; and allots a chapter to the migra- 
tions of plants. 

But these are incidental observations, 
only, though not foreign from Mr. C.'s 
principal object, which is, to introduce 
a moral appeal to the conscience, the na= 
tural feelings, and the taste of his readers, 
This he effects under various forms. There 
is not a person of either sex who has 
passed half the age allotted to man, but 
has felt the pain of parting from a friend, 

a brother, an object of affection, a second 
self. It is very fair to institute a come 
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infidelity, or paganism could afford to | just punishment for his audacity, is suddenly 


soothe the svffermgs of the mind, while 


under such affliction, and those offered by | 


Christianity. Not that Christianity answers 
all our curious enquiries; it speaks the 
language of hope, but it does not enlarge 
by way of dissertation. M. C. has the 
following thoughts on this subject. 


This genial warmth which charity com- 
municates to the virtuous passions, imparts 
to thetn a divine character. The people of 
antiquity looked forward to a futurity that 
was bounded by the tomb: here they suf- 
fered shipwreck. Friends, brothers, hus- 
band and wife, parted at the gates of death, 
and felt that their separation was eternal ; the 
height of their felicity’consisted in mingling 
their ashes together; but how mournful 
inust have been an urn containing nought but 
recollections! Polytheism has fixed man in 
the regions of the past; Christianity has 
placed him in the plains of hope. ‘The joys 
derived fiom virtuous sentiments on earth, 
are but a forctaste of the bliss that is reserved 
for us. The principle of our friendships is 
not in this world: two beings who mutually 
love each other here below, are only on the 
road to heaven, where they will arrive to- 
gether if virtue be their guide: so that this 
Strong expression employed by the poets, to 
transfuse your soul into that of your friend, 
is literally true in respect of two christians. 
Yn quitting their bodies, they merely disen- 
cumber themselves of an obstacle which pre- 
vented their more intimate union, and their 
souls fly to be commingled in the bosom of 
the Almighty. 

Thus Christianity, in revealing to us the 
foundations upon which rest the passions of 
men, has not stripped life of its enchant- 
ments: infinitely supesior in this respect to 
that false philosophy which is too solicitous 
to dive into the nature of man, and to fathom 


the bottom of every thing. The Christian | 


religion has raised only so much of the veil 
as was necessary for us to see our way; bat 
as for things which it is unnecessary for us 
to know, these she has enveloped in doubt 
and obscurity. We ought not to be conti- 
nually souvding the abysses of the heart: 
the truths which it contains belong to the 
number of those that require half-light and 
perspective. It is highly imprudent to be in- 
cessantly applying our judgment to the lo- 
ving part of our being, to travstet the reason- 
ing spirit to the passions. This curiosity 
gradually leatls us to entertain doubts respect- 
ing all noble objects ; it extinguishes the sen- 
sibilities, and, as it were, murders the soul. 
The mysteries of the heart are like those of 
ancient Egypt; every profane person who 
strives to penetrate into their secrets, without 
being initiated into them by religion, as a 


struck dead. 


When discussing, as a poet, the Jegi- 
timate use that poetry may make of su- 


| pernatural beings, M. C. is under the 


necessity of attributing, as all must, the 
superiority to those of the Bible. We had 
rather decline allusion to the Deity, as the 
subject is too solemn, as well as too co- 
pious for a slight mention, which is all 
we could allow it;—but, we select as 
instances of our author's manner of think- 
ing, his remarks on powers of a lower 
ravk, 


The ‘eities of polytheism, nearly equal in 
power, shared the same antipathies and the 
same affections. If they happened to be op- 
posed to each other, it was only in the 
quarrels of mortals, they were soun recon- 
ciled when they met to drink nectar together. 

Christianity, on the contrary, by acquaint. 
ing us with the real constitution of supernas 
tural beings, has exhibited to us the empire 
of virtue eternally separated from that of 
vice. It has none to us spirits of darkness 
incessantly plotting the ruin of mankind, 
and fpirits of light solely intent on the means 
of saving our race. Hence arises an eternal 
conflict, whence a happy imagination may 
elicit numberless beauties. 

This sublime species of the marvellous 
furnishes a second of an inferior order, that 
is tosay, Magic. This last was known to 
the ancients, but under our religion it has 
acquired, as a poetic machine, higher im- 
yortance and increased extent, Care must, 

owever, be always taken to employ it with 

discretion, because it is not ina style suf- 
ficiently chaste; it is above all deficient in 
grandeur; for, borrowing some portion of its 
power from human nature, men communi- 
cate to it somewhat of their own insigniti- 
cance, 

A distinguishing feature in our supernas 
tural beings, especially in the infernal powers, 
is the attribution of a character. We shall 
presently see what use Milion has made of 
the character of pride, assigned by cbristiani- 
ty to the princes of darkness. The poet 
being, moreover, at liberty to allot a wicked 
spiritto each vice, may thus dispose of a host 
of infernal divinities: nay, he has then the 
genuine allegory, without having the ine 
sipidity which accompanies it, as these per- 
verse spirits are in fact real beings, and such 
as our religion authorizes us to consider them. 

But if the demons are equally numerous 
with the crimes of men, they may also be 
coupled with the tremendous incidents of 
nature. Whatever is criminal and irregular 
in the moral and in the physical world, is 
alike within their province, Care must only 


| 
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be taken, when they are introduced in earth- 
quakes and the gloomy recesses of an aged 
forest, to give these scenes a majestic charac- 
ter. The poet should, with exquisite taste, 
be able t» make a distinction between the 
thunder of the Most High, and the empty 
noise raised by a perfidious spirit. Let not 
the lightnings be kindled but in the hands of 
God, let thein uever burst from the storm 
excited by the powers of hell. Let the latter 
be always sombre and ominous ; let not its 
clouds be reddened by wrath, or propelled by 
the wind of justice; let. them be pale and 
livid like those of despair, and be driven by 
the impure blasts of ha/red alone. In these 
storins there should be felt a power mighty 
only in destruction ; there should be found 
that incongruity, that confusion, that kind 
of malignant energy which has something 
disproportionate and gigantic, like the chaos 
whence it derives its origin. 


The spirits of light may be allowed to 
contrast these spirits of darkness; and 
we know nor for what reason M. C has 
divided them by achaper on the Saints, 


Among the Greeks, Heaven terminated at 
the summit of Mouat Olympus, and their 
gods ascended no higher than the vapours of 
the earth. The marvel/ous of Christianity, 
harmonizing with reason, astronomy, and 
the expansion of the soul, penetrates from 
world to world, from universe to universe, by 
successions of space from which the astonish- 
ed imagination recoils. In vain the tele- 
scopes explore every corner of the heavens; 
in vain they pursue the comet through our 
system ; the comet at length flies beyond their 
reach ; but it cannot elude the archangel, 
who causes it to revolve on its uaknown pole 
and who, at the appointed time, wil! bring 
it back by mysterious ways into the very 
focus of our sun. 

The christian poet alone is initiated into the 
secret of these wonders. From globes after 
globes, from suns after suns, wiih the sera- 
phim, thrones, and dominafions that govern 
the spheres, the weary imagination again 
descends to earth, like a river which, ina 
Magnificent cascade, pours forth its golden 
current opposite to the sun setting in radiant 
majesty. You then pass from grand to sooth- 
ing images; in the shady forest you traverse 
the domain of the Angel of Soltiude ; in the 
soft moon-light you find the Genius of the 
melancholies of the heart; you hear his 
sighs in the murmur of the woods and in the 
plaintive notes of Philomela. ‘The roseate 
tints of the dawn are the streamiog hair of 
the Angel of Morning. The Angel of 
Night reposes in the midst of the firmament 
like the moon slumbering upon a cloud ; his 
eyes are covered with a bandage of stars, 
while his feet and his forehead are tinged 


with blushes of twilight and Aurora: an 
Angel of Silence goes before him, and he is 
followed by the Angel of Mystery. Let us 
not wrong the poets by thinking that they 
look upon the Angel of the Seas, the Angel 
of Tempests, the Angel of Time, and the 
Angel of Death, as spirits disagreeable to 
the Muses. It isthe Angel of Holy Love 
that gives the virgin such a celestial look, and 
the Angel of Harmony who adorns her with 
graces; the honest man owes his heart to 
the Angel of Virtue, and his lips w the 
Angel of Persuasion. ‘There is nothing to 
prevent our assigning to these beneficent 
spirits atiributes to distinguish their powers 
and their functions: the Angel of Friends 
ship, for instance, might wear a girdle infe 
uitely more wonderful than the eestus of 
Venus: for here might be seen, interwoven 
by a divine hand, the consolations of the 
soul, sublime devotion, the secret aspirations 
of the heart, tunocent joys, pure religion, 
the charm of the tombs, and immortal hope. 


We must now bring this article to a 
close ; and perhaps we cannot do greater 
justice to the writer who has furnished 
the subject of it, than by quoting senti- 
ments, which though intended to apply 
particularly to the cause of the decline of 
taste, are of far more general application. 


In an enlightened age you will scarcely 
believe to what a degree good morals depend 
on good taste, and good taste op good morals, 
The works of Racine, gradually becoming 
more pure in proportion as the author became 
more religious, at last concluded with his 
Athaliah. ‘Take notice, on the contrary, 
how the impiety and the genius of Voltaire 
discover themselves at one and the same 
time in his productions, by a mixture of de- 
ligntful and disagreeable subjects. Bad taste, 
when incorrigible, is a perversion of judgment, 
a natural bias in the ideas; now, as the 
mind acts upon the heart, the ways of the 
latter can scarcely be upright when those of 
the former are notso. He who is fond of 
deformity at a time when a thousand master- 
pieces might apprize him of his error and 
rectify his taste, is not fur from loving vice ; 
and ‘tis no wonder if he who is insensible to 
beauty should also be blind to virtue. 

Every writer who refuses to believe in a 
God, the author of the universe, and the 
judge of men, whose soul he has made im- 
mortal, in the first place excludes infinity 
from his works. He confines his intellect 
within a circle of clay, from which it has 
then no means of escaping, He sees nothing 
that is noble in nature; all her operations 
are, in his infatuated opimon, effeeted by 
impure means of corruption and regeneration. 
The vast abyss is but a little lituminous 
water; the mountains are small protuler~ 
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ances of calcareous or vitrifiable rock, and 
the heavens are but a petty vault, thrown 
ever us fora momeut by the capricious hand 
of Chance. 

Vast indeed, is that idea, which begin- 
ning in time includes eternity, Calcu- 
lation is lost, in measuring the existence 
and the happiness of the Christian here- 
after: but loss of calculation is one prin- 
ciple of sublimity. It is the undefined 
and undefinable something which fixes 
the mind’s eye, yet eludes its examination. 
It is the immensity of the firmament, in 
which none supposes he can distinguish 
the ultimate distance, or mark that star 
which fixes the limits of etherial space. 
And should such an idea be entertained by 
the ignorant, let those who have enjoyed 
the advantage of instruments, which form 
the glory of modern science, with no fal- 
tering voice, declare their conviction to 
the contrary. They have penetrated as it 
were, further and further ‘‘ into’ the 
Heaven of Heavens ;" yet have ended 
their weary scrutiny with the feeling of 
their own imperfection, and of the incom- 
petency of their powers to accomplish that 
which to attempt almost implies presump- 
tion. Such is the philosopher contem- 
plating the celestial firmament ;—and such 
the Christian contemplating the spiritual 
heaven. 

If these volumes were not particularly 
addressed to the French nation, and many 
of the instances adduced in support of the 
author’s sentiments, drawn from writers of 
that nation, perfectiy well known in 
France, but in Englandrestricted to readers 
of more than general learning, we should 
willingly indulge ourselves in pointing out 
a variety of thoughts, which do equal 
honour to the heart and the taste of the 
writer. But much that is applicable to 
France, fails of its energy in England ; 
and this we deem one of the happinesses 
of our country. ‘The translator has per- 
formed his task with spirit. Many vala- 
able notes are added by Dr. Kett; who 
also apologizes in the preface, for the 
omission of some things not acceptable to 
Protestants: that is not the apology, 
which, in our opinion, should have been 
made; but rather that the principle of 
omission was so sparingly exercised. We 
add our wish too, that stronger correctives 
had accompanied passages which may in- 
fluence weak minds, though easily over- 
borne by competent information and sound 
judgment. 


Agricultural Memoirs ; or History of the 
Dishley Sysiem. In answer to Sir John 
Saunders Sebright, M.P. By John Hunt. 
8vo. pp. 149. Price 5s. Nottingham, for 
the Author: 1812. 


Panty! party! even on the practical 
question of Merino rams, Spanish wool, 
and quickly fatting mutton. Custom has 
reconciled us to party in relation tomabsit 
invidia/ the loaves and fishes ; but whether 
we shall tolerate it in reference to quarters, 
legs, shoulders, and carcase, we doubt. 
We are no friends to tough mutton ; and 
could it be proved that the Merino fleece 
implies flesh indigestible, we shouid 
most dolefully lament such destructive ims 
provements of our English sheep. Being 
also somewhat second sighted, ez officio, 
we deem it but common prudence to ex- 
press our dread lest the same notion should 
extend to our larger cattle, and the noble 
Sir Loin be no longer fit food for English 
stomachs. We shall then be restricted 
to foul fed pork and thrice blooded veal ; 
Buonaparte with his legions, will find us 
but shadows of men, in nothing resem- 
bling the heroes of Poictiers and Cressy : 
Hlis conscripts will terrify us, and his 
rapacious eagles will pounce in magnani- 
mous rapidity on their unresisting prey. 


We are not in despair: this pamphlet 
informs us, that by breeding in and in, 
without any foreign mixture, our poultry, 
may docredit to the spit, and our game 
cocks to the cock-pit: Welsh mains shall 
yet be fought, to the infinite gratification of 
humanity, and the joy of coblers, tinkers, 
and gentlemen, Our hounds, also, shall 
possess sharp moses, strong limbs, and 
long-lasting strength ;—witness Mr. Mey- 
nel.'s fox-hounds, bred on the same sys- 
tem ;— and our horses shall be fleet, 
powerful, spirited, and persevering. Af- 
ter all, however, says Mr. H and we bee 
lieve truly, that ‘ success is be obtained 
by judicious selection alone.” And this, 
being in our opinion the great secret, as 
well in respect to sheep, and horses, as 
to pigs and poultry—we might add, in 
respect also to the vegetable world, grain, 
and esculents, we recommend {t strongly 
to all cur zoological and agricultural read» 
ers, as the best recipe for real improve- 
ments, 

But, this does not forbid experiments 
intended to try the effect uf combination 
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of different qualities. May not the fine- 
ness of Spanish wool be obtained on the 
profitable carcases of Dishley sheep ?— 
What is there blameable in the supposi- 
tion? if the experiment fails, and good 
flesh refuses to associate with fine wool, 
the breeder must make his election be- 
tween them, 

The best part of this pamphlet certainly 
is, the history of the improvement of the 
breed of sheep accomplished by the late 
Mr. Bakewell. Before his time, it may 
safely be acknowledged that the sheep of 
thiscountry were below the standard nature 
designed for them. When folded on 
fallows they were in a plight poor enough. 
By degrees the example and success of 
one man, roused the agricultural mind ; 
and the kingdom at large, by emulation 
and information, reaps the benefit of his 
example. As we deem Mr. Bakewell to 
have been a true patriot, and his exertions 
to have been highly beneficial, we are 
happy in an opportunity to state on Mr. 
Hunt’s authority the principal steps in 
his progress. ‘This is not the lead- 
ing object in Mr. H.'s book ; but occurs 
only incidentally. We have therefore 
combined the passages, and now present 
them to our readers under the title of 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE MR. BAKEWELL 
OF DISHLEY. 


It will be reasonable to suppose that Mr, 
Robert Bakewell, for so at that time he must 
be called, had made considerable improve. 
ments in the breed of sheev during the life 
of his father who died in the year 1772, al 
which time the soa was about forty years of 
age. 

(is now about fifty years ago that the late 
Mr. Robert Bakewell set his first ram to Mr. 
Wilbore, of Hison-on-the-Hill, for sixteen 
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shillings the year; which was about twelve | 


years before his fathe:’s death. 

ft was in the vear 1776 that my good 
friend, Sir William Gordon, became landiord 
to Mr. Bakewell —He was desirous of ta- 
king an early opportunity of giving some li- 
beral demonstraiion of his civility aud atten- 
Non. Bor this purpose Sie William Gordon 
took a bull of Mr. Bakewell, for which I 
thiuk he was to pay him fifty guineas. 

As oi: Williaas Gordon was frequently 
disposed, from oroiives of civility to Mr. 
Bakewell, to make the Dishley system the 
subject of conversation, he took an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his astonishment at the 
high prices which were then given both for 
buils and rams, Mr. Bakewell! smiled, end 
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with the most respectful dignity gave 
this answer; rising from his chair, he 
said,—** Sir William, both the subject and 
the prices may perhaps appear new to you; 
but you may depend upon what I now say, 
that the business may still be considered ina 
state of infancy, and L hope, Sir William, 
that you will live to be convinced of the truth 
of my opinion.” 

From this period the Dishley system moved 
forward in regular progression ; and though 
Mr. Bakewell never Jost an opportunity of 
improving his breed of sheep from other 
quarters, yet it must be evident that after his 
own breed of sheep had obtained a decided 
superiority over all othets, it was only by 
family connexion, or what has since beea 
called breeding in and-in, that any additional 
improvement could be obtained. 

™ the early part of the business Mr. Bake- 
well searched every flock where there was 
a probability of meeting with such sheep as 
merited his attention, aud if he met wth any 
that were likely to improve his own flock he 
was certain to make them the object of his 
choice. 

In the early part of Mr. Bakewell’s life, 
when he was searching the couutry for such 
sheep as he thought best calculated to im. 
his own flock, he a visitto Mr, 

Vall, the predecessor of Mr. Chaplin; and 
it must appear evident, that at this early 
period Mr. Wall had formed a high opinion 
of his own sheep, as there was one in par- 
ticular which he valaed at fifty guineas, —— 

Mr. Bakewell gave him his own price of 
fifty five guineas fur two, — after which 
Mr. Bakewell had an undoubted right to 
make use of that which he thought the best. 
He gave the preference to the five yuteas, 
and by that eheep much improved his flock, 
whilst Mr. Wali continued to breed from the 
relations of the fifty gaineas sheep, in cunees 
quence of which iris flock degenerated. 

The letting of the first ram, in the vear 
1750, may with propriety be considered tie 
commencement, or first public exhibition of 
an attempt to improve the breed of sheep : 
but as it was not the breed of sheep alone 
which engaged Mr, Bakeweil’s attemion, we 
shall find that in the year 1706, he went 
with Mr. Paget, of [b-iock, to see Mr. Web- 
ster’s cows, at Canley, in Warwickshire, 4 
villaze afew miles from Coventry.—Thes: 
gentlemen did not meet with Mr. Webdsiet 
at home. 

After Mr. Bakewell had inspected the 
stock, it was determined, as most proper, 
that a friend should be employed to purchase 
what Mr. B. thought most worthy of aitens 
lion. 

Six of Mr. Webster's cattle were beught 
by Mr. Cally; and Mr. Bokewell had tour 
out of this friendly purchase. 
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It was from one of the cows included 19 
this purchase, that the famous bull, called 
Twopenny was bred. This Twopenny was 
the farher of Mr. Paget's Shakespear, which 
was sold by public suction, at Mr. Paget's 
sale, at Ibsiock, in 1793, for four hundred 
guineas. Such a price at that time was con 
sidered enormous, but such is the impreve- 
ment of stock within the last eighteen years, 
or sucl) the depreciaiion of money, or such 
the influence of paper currency, that a 
thousand guineas is now thought no more of 
thon four hundred was at Mr. Paget's sale. 

This single example will serve to shew 
the improvements which took place in the 
breed ci catile, between the years 1766 aud 
1793, which «aust certainly be considered the 
Bost important irterval in Mr. Bakewell’s 
hic Pat his attention was not limited to 
sheep aud cattle, as we shall find that he was 
equolly ambitious of improving the breed of 
horses as he was of improving the breeds 
either of sheep or catile, and in one extensive 
plan, to take in all those domestic animals 
which come under the farmei’s care. For 
this purpose Mr. Bakewell undertook his 
journey to the continent, I should give it as 
my opinion, between the years 1760 and 
1766. 


In this Mr Bakewell succeeded, toa 
‘very high degree ; not that he bred race- 
horses, or horses for shew and state; but 
animals for service. He improved the 
draught horses of his own stock, and 
thereby, in soine measure, of the coun- 
try at large. He had at length the honour 
of exhibiting to his majesty, as to one of 
the best of judges, a black horse, that it 
was thought could scarcely be matched 
for beauty and powers. Mr. Bakewell 
had aiso, i‘ should seem, the secret of 
rendering the disposition of beasts ac- 
counted vicious, quiet and gentle. This 
is known to few, and we have heard of 
great wonders performed by it. But 
those who were best known to possess 
this art, would not reveal it. Whether 
they did more by kindness, than others 
did by harshness, [which was our sus- 
picion} or whether the animals were 
only vicious at times, or from whatever 
other cause, it was that they were de- 
scribed as intractable, the consequences 
of different treatment were striking and 
admirable. It had the air of enchant- 
ment; for we have known half an hour's 
téte-d-téte in the stable sufficient for the 
purpose. But, we are straying from our 
object: let Mr. Bakewell have all the 
honour and credit which are his due, op 
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the subject of horses as well as on that of 
sheep. 

Mr. Hunt relates the following story of 
this eminent person’s art, and success in 
matter, 


Mr. Bakewe!l, at an advanced period 
of life, not only conquered a vicious restive 
horse, but, without the assistance of either 
grooms or jockies, taught this horse to obey 
his verbal oiders with as great attention as 
the most accomplished animal that was ever 
educated at Astley’s school. Mr. Bakewell 
was accustomed to say that his horse could do 
any thing but speak. 

The method which Mr. Bakewell made 
use of to conquer this vicious animal was never 
told even to nis own domestics. He ordered 
his own saddle and bridle to be put on this 
horse, which, at that time, was thought to be 
ungovernable, when he was prepared for a 
journey of two or three hundred miles, and, 
that no one might be witness to the contest, 
he led the horse till he was beyond the reach 
of observation ; how far he walked, or in 
what manner this great business was accoms 
plished was never known ; but, when he re- 
turned from his journey, the horse was as 
gentle as a lamb, and would obey his master’s 
verbal orders on all occasions. When what 
are called irrational animals, are taught such 
strict obedience to the commands pf those of a 
superior Order, it is, in general, supposed to 
be the eflect of fear; but Mr. Bakewell never 
made use of either whip or spur. When on 
horesback he had a strong walkingsstick in 
his hand, which he made the most use of 
when on foot. He always rode with a slack 
rein, which he frequently let lie upon the 
horse’s neck ; and so great was his objection 
to spurs that he never wore them. It was his 
opinion that such animals might always be 
conquered by gentle means ; and such was his 
kuowledge of animal nature, that he seldom 
failed in his opinion, whether his attention 
was directed to the body or the miad. 

Whoever bas witnessed the attempts to 
effect by cruelty what this sagacious na- 
turalist certainly effected by friendship, 
will regret, with us, that the art should 
not be more popularly known, and con- 
stantly practised. How many valuable 
horses would have lived to reward theit 
masters, by many years of service, for the 
mildness and persuasion of a single hour. 

These anecdotes are truly honourable 
to the subject of them, and the publica- 
tion is truly honourable to Mr. Hunt, who 
warmly eulogizes the memory of his 
friend :—in which all well wishers to the 
Dishley system, and to their country, and 
its flocks, will cordially join him, 
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The Reve tof the French. 8vo. Pp. 43. 
Pri at I8to. 

‘Tats smal! pamphlet professes to be a 
trom a German performance 
prblisced at Petersburgh ; and, we have 
reson to know thar its aathenteity is 
all bur oticist. have all along as- 
gericd that Napoeicon began his inroad 
invo Bussia with a beavy heat. He fore- 
bode! he possibility of what really did 
happen at home as well a3 abroad: bat, 
he trusted to brs star; unwilling to be- 
lieve tha: at had. advanced so far on its 
decinvion. the language of a line, 
for whieh Dryden anderwent the censures 
and sncers of the litthe wits of his time, 
ant of later times too, he might have 
sai! 


Huw. tondou 


I follow Pate 5 who does too fist pursue. 

Ta our own country, few discersed the 
fate that Napoleon followed, and many 
were the reprimands (public and private) 
sustained by the Panorama, for having 
hinted at the possibility that he rushed on 
wiltingly, and had nobody to thank tor his 
ruin but himself. We wished him in 
Moscow: in Moscow he airived. Then 
he began to talk about peace ; and on this 
matter we have, perhaps, from want of 
better knowledge, blamed the Russians, 
for a defect in policy. They should have 
cockered bis hopes of peace, for a time. 
Had they been able to detain him in Mose 
cow, for a single week longer—the cause 
were tndiffereni—who does not see tne 
cousequences ? But, this pamphlet be- 
comes most interesting when it arrives at 
the retreat of Napoleon after a stay in 
Moscow of five weeks. We assure our- 
selves, that we shall see in due time, a 
fuller account of these wonderful trans- 
actions, composed in our own language 
Till that appears, we must avail ourselves 
of what foreign intelligence is offered us ; 
especially of such additional facts as are 
not commonly known among us. 
tract does not profess to be a history of 
the flight of Napoleon ; but, of the re- 
treat of his army: the circamstances ai- 
tending it, are most shocking : they might 
solien a heart of stone. 

About Nov. 1, the severity of the cold 
weather bean, and broug')t additional misery 
upoa the Freach army : to biroused upon ice 
and snow, without other food than frozen 
horse Aesh, withoat kin of strengtbens 


Vou. Pun. April, 1013.) 
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ing beverage, and without proper c’othing, 
was more than human strength could ndure. 
Many hondicds were every tight frozen to 
death, and an eqaal number died of come 
plete exhaustion by day : a line of dead boe 
divs marked the road which the army was 
pursuing. Whole detach nents now threw 
dowa their arms together; order ind diss 
cipline had aliogether ceased: the soldier cared 
no lounger for the officer, vor the officer for 
the soldier ; each was so completely engaged 
with bis own wants and suiferings, that he 
disregarded those of others, and would nei 
command nor obey. The different res 
giments were intermixed, and as they moved, 
had the appearance of a morley ‘mass, in 
whieb the different corps could only be diss 
tinguished by tne diflerence of the columns 
appropriated to the baggage and baggage wage 


| Bons and these were al every instant attack 


ed on either side by predatory parties of Case 
sacos. Wantof precaution bad been so great 
atthe very beginning of the retreat, that the 
horses had not even been rough shod at Mose 
kow, lo secure them in case of Jrost ;* so that 
being already greatly reduced in point of 
strength, they were wholly unequal to the 
exerton of Crawing upon slippery roads 5 
twelve or fourteen were harnessed to a single 
cannon, and yet the smatiest rise of ground. 
was an alaiost insurmountable obstacle The 
cavalry had vo longer anv horses 10 spare, bee 
ing itself dismounted, with the exception of 
a few regiments of the guards; and, it, 
therefore, soon became atterly impossible to 
bring on the artillery. At Doregohush the 
fourth corps left. the whole of its artillery bes 
hind, consisting of upwards of one hundred 
pieces of ordnance ; aud the same was done 
by the first and third corps ; so that the army 
upon reaching had alreedy lost? 
about four hundred pieces of cannon. The 
French force which on leaving Moskow was 
more than one huodred thousand strong, had 
at Smolensko havdly sixty thonsaad men left, 
of which uumber, scarcely balf were under 
aris. 

Never, surely, was the apothegm of the 
sagacious Frankin on the neglect of small 
matters more complerely verified, than ia 
the aimission of proveily shoeing the horses 
at Moscow.* Por wantof a nail, the 
shoe was lost; for want of a shoe, the 
horse was lost; for want of a horse, the 
rider was lost ;—being overtaken, aud 
slain by the enemy.” 

The army remained in Smoleusko two days, 
whieh were one coniunued scene of confus.on, 


A neglect, equaliy criminal and faral, 
cost the British army its horses in the yetreag 
to Corunna, 
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plunder and ceoflagration. The magazines 
that were found there, were of no great re- 
source: for the share that was distributed to 
each man asa supply for several days, was at 
once devoured by the famished wretches, al- 
though the rations were not given in breao, 
but ia meal. Many thousands indeed went 
away aliogeilier unsupplied, each in the ge- 
neral struggle, being oiliged to obtain by force 
the portion that was allotied to him. A day 
had also been fixed for distributing ammuni- 
tion; but few soldiers appeared at the ap- 
pointed time to receive it. 

We advance now to the crossing of the 
Beresina, which is thus described : 


This crossing of the Berezina will long re- 
main in the recollection of the soldiers on 
account of the terror with which it was at- 
tended. The troops, from the first moment, 
c:owded upon each other in the most disorder- 
ly manner, and many even then met with a 
watery grave: but when the corps of Victor 
and Dombrowsky, being repulsed by the 
Russian armies, directed their flight to the 
bridge, confusion and terror increased, and 
were soon at their highest pitch. Cavalry, 
infawtry, baggage and artillery struggled res- 
pectively to pass over the first. The weaker 


were forced into the river by the stronger 


whose progress they impeded, or were tram- 
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fasten round their feet. Round their heads 
and shoulders they wrapped whatever first of- 
fered itself, and might serve as an additional 
protection against the cold, old sacks, straw- 
mats half torn, and hides of animals recently 
skinned ; [dresses of the women peasants, 
priests dresses, &c.] fortunate were the few 
who succeeded in providing themselves with a 
bit of fur. With downceast looks and every 
other mark of dejection, both officers and 
soldiers moved slowly on togethe: in mute dise 
may; and even the guards were in no way 
superior to or distinguishabie from the rest : 
they were equally tattered, famished and un- 
armed. All spirit of resistance and defence 
had ceased. At the mere cry of Cossacks ¢ 
whole columns surrendered, and a few of 
these were often sufficient to take many huns 
dred prisoners. The road which the army 
followed was covered with dead bodies, and 
every bivouack appeared next morning like a 
field of battle. No sooner was a man fallen 
to the ground, exhausted with fatigue and 
hunger, than those who stood next to him, 
stripped him while yet alive to cover them- 
selves with his rags. Every house and barn 
was set on fire: and wherever a conflagration 
had taken place, there also was found a pile of 
dead bodies, those who bad approached the 
fire to warm themelves, having afierwards 
from extreme weakness heen unable ta escape 
from the flames. The high road swarined 


led under foot: officers and privates met with 

the same fate: hundreds were crushed under 
the wheels of the artilery-train: many at- 
tempted to swim bat were benumbcd in the 
attempt; and others again Uusting to the 
broken sheet of ice that covered the streain 
were drowned : the cry of distress was heard 
on all sides, but relief was no where given. 
At length when the Russian batteries began | 
to cannevade the bridge and both banks of 
the river, the crossing necessarily ceased, and | 
a whote division of Victor's corps, consisting 
of seveu thousand five hundred men together 
with five generals, capitulated, Many thou- 
sands were drowned, and an equal number 
killed ; besides which much baggage and cane 
non remaiued on the left bank. 

It is strange that this writer does not 
mention the durning of the bridges over 
the Berezina. We know that Sir Robert 
Wilson was particularly strack with that 
terrific fact, and its consequences, 


About 40,000 men together with a body 
of artillery still tolerably considerable, had 
crossed the Berezina; butto wiiata miserable 
state was this force reduced ! 

Another severe frost completed the measure 
of their sufferings: arms were now thrown 
down in all directions: the greater number of 
soldiers had neither bovis nor shoes ; but were 
compelled to make use of old bats and knap- 
sacks, or Of any other kind of covering to 


With prisoners, who almost ceased to be taken 
notice of, and scenes of distress occurred, such 
as had never before been witnessed. Wretches 


black with smoke and filth of every kind, 


crawled like ghosts among the dead bodies of 


their fellow soldiers, till they themselves 
dropped and expired. Many hobbled on with 
bare and gangrened feet, almost deprived of 


| reason ; and others again had lost the use of 


speech, or from the extreme severity of cold 
and famine, were driven to a kind of deliriuin 
which made them roast and devour corpses or 
even gnaw theirown hands and arms. Some 
were so helpless as not to be able to gather 
fuel, but collected round any little fire that 
might remain, sitting upon ~ & of the bodies 
of their comrades, aud died as the last spark 
wentout. Redaced to a state of complete 
senselessness, mauy were seen crawling into 
the fire and burnt todeath in endeavouring to 
warm themselves, while others, notwithstand- 
ing the example, crawled in after them and 
met with a similar fate. 

We shall add no remarks: none could 
possibly heighten the afflicting images 
raised in the mind by these details. Yet 
we may cbserve that Loison’s division ar- 
rived at Wilna from Konisberg, about 
ten thousand strong, but was in four days, 
without striking a blow, reduced by ab- 
solute sufferings to three thousand ;—-andg 
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that when the French were flying from 
Wilna, they were assailed at the gates of 
the town by a large body of Jews !—of 
Jews !—consisting both of old and young, 
whore tury was particularly directed against 
the guards, for ill treatment received from 
them at an earlier period of the campaign : 
many of the guards were killed in the at- 
fray! Those few soldiers who have 
escaped immediate death, will not long 
survive. 


The treatment they experience from 
the Russians, though perfectly well in- 
tended, is, we fear, extremely injudi- 
cious, medically considered They give 
them plenty of food, and the best in their 
pewer: they should give them little at a 
time, and of moderately nourishing, but 
light aliment. We have known the spark 
ot life extinguished by a single glass of 
generous wine, given from the best of 
motives, to a person who had been wea- 
kened from excessive fasting. The exer- 
tion these soldiers had made, also contri- 
buted to wear out their natural strength, 
and to render such benevolence and hu- 
manity=for such it is, though misguided 
—irremediably fatal. 

The strength of the soldier is so much ex- 
hausted, that he must fall a sacrifice even to 
rest and relaxation ; and this is daily found to 
be the case with the prisoners, many of whom 
die immediately after the first GOOD MEAL 
that is given them. It is said that not less 
than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND prisoners have 
died from the effects of a hearty meal. 


As we may not speedily have a better 
opportunity, we add one or two particulars 
taken from an intercepted letter of uaques- 
tionable authenticity : — from a colonel in 
the Grand Army to a brother officer in 
Spain. They have not betore appeared in 
an English dress. 


. « The picture that we have daily before 
our eyes strikes us with horror, and renders 
us completely miserable. Our unfortunate 
soldiers, mostly without shoes, without great 
coats, without any assistance when wounded, 
and no longer receiving rations, perished daily 
by thousands, or determined to lay down their 
arms in hope of meeting a better fate. 

The great roads are covered with corpses. 
We meet at every step with sutiing women 
lying dead with their children at their breast. 
+The artillery drivers expired on their 
horses, beside the pieces ‘hey were conveying. 
often our soldiers gachered acorns, 
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which they ate greedily: or sought in the 
woods for roots which they might use for 
food What is most dreadful is, —that to 
save their own lives, they ate the flesh of 
their comrades. [Many letiers from St. Pe- 
tersburgh and the army affirwn this fact.]... 

To re-establish order, 1f possible, Napoleon 
was not satisfied with being severe, he was 
barbarous. On the 23d of November, he 
ordered 500 infantry who were ina village 
near the Beresina, to march and attack one of 
the enemy's posts. ‘The soldiers took the 
opportunity of observing that they had no 
strength, having received uo sustenance of 
any kind during two days. Napoleon flew into 
a rage, and ordered twenty-five of them to 
be shot on the spot. He also issued orders 
that every soldier who attempted to demand 
his ration should be instantly shot. 

Three days afterwards, four officers of ca- 
valry (the son of our friend B. among them) 
supposing it to be part of thei: duty, informed 
their general of division that their men and 
horses were in absolute want of every thing, 
and were becoming incapable of acting, in 
case circumstances should require it :—they 
were put in irons by order of the King of 
Naples, and divested of their situations. 

Minsk, Dec. 9, 1812. 


The similarity of these barbarities with 
that of the execution of a number of 
Russians charged with setting fire to Mos- 
cow (an atrocity publickly avowed), ren- 
ders them very credible. There are many 
other such narrations extant ;—some of 
which no doubt have reached their des- 
tinations, and must have a powerful ef- 
fect on the remaining French soldiery, 
It was from such unwise and cruel pro- 
ceedings that the rumour rose of Napo- 
leon’s incipient insanity at Moscow : they 
furnish but too strong and too meiancholy 
proofs of the accuracy of the inference. 


Cases of Hydropholia; including Dr. 
Schoolbred’s and Mr. Tymon’s successful 
Cases ; with some Observations on the 
Nature and Seat of the Disease. By J. 
O*Donnell, M.D. 8vo. pp. 63. Price 
25. Callow, London, 1813. 


A rew months ago the Panorama 
reported the particulars of a distinguished 
cure of hydrophobia, performed by Dr. 
Schoolbred, of Calcutta. It attracted great 
notice, and several medical men applied 
for turther particulars. The pamphlet 
~~ us, by adding My. Tymon’s case, 
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which also had a favourable issue, con- 
tains the whole of what was then known | 
oa the subject; for the other cases here 
mentioned, which terminated fatally, oc 
curred before the most powerful method 
of adininisteriny the medicine was known 
=—and Dr. O'Donnel himself does not 
seem to have felt the power of Dr.) 
S-choolbred’s observation, on the neces- 
sity of bleeding by a orifice. Mr. 
Ty:non, besides bleeding rubbed in great 
guanuties of mercury. Dr S. also acided 
owerlul medecines. Whether the bleed- | 
ing would of itself have effected a cure, 
as Dr. S. imagined, or whether, as the | 
present writer supposes, it gave time (to 
which we add opportunity) tor the opera=— 
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Hints for the Recovery and Preservation 


of Health. 12mo0. pp. 27. Priee 1s. Od. 
Callow. London, 1813. 
A small book and therefore come 


mendable ; on an important and 


therefore dignified; comtainiog good sense, 
therefore acceptable. 
thonebt a tract on the preservation of 
health alone worth the money ; and wé 
contess that we see with regret bi. ts for 
the recovery of health combined in the 
same short treatise. 
froma variety of cages, too great to be 
succinctly treated ; bat the cause be 
kuown, the proper remedies can be only 


We should hava 


Health may be ost 


tion of other medecines, we advise no | guessed at. ‘They must be the antagonists 


practitioner to depend solely upon it. 

After a series of successful trials, the 
proper province of each remedy muy be | 
better known; and the patient may ve | 
rreated more accurately. As the cases 
mentioned by Dr. O'Donnell, in which 
bleeding was chiefly trusted to, proved 
fatal, we take a pieasure in laying ano- 
ther instance, of very recent occurrence, 
before our readers and the public. We 
have copied it from a country newspaper, 
asa case in point ; and know no further 
particulars than are comprized in the 
aiticle, as it siands. 


Cure of Hydrophobia. —We mentioned 
gome time since that a case of Hydroplinbia 
in the East-Indies had been cured by copicus 
bleediugs ; we have now ihe happiness of 
being made acquainted with a case of a sisni- 
Jar description ia this country, which has 
been cured by the same means, A man at 
Ajcham, near Shrewsbury, was on the ¢2d 
January bitten by a mad dog: the bitten 
pait was almost inmnediately cut out, but 
notwithstanding, symptoms of hydrophobia 
appeared on the 8th Febraary ; most happily 
at this time Mr. Wynne, surgeon of slirews- 
bury. was passing near the person's house, 
and being cailed in, he bled him uli he 
fainied ; the syinptouis immediately subsided, 
and by pursuing the system laid down by Mr. 
Schoolbred, of Cambridge, every untoward 
sy Mptow disappeared iwi the course of four 
five days. 


The allusion in this statement to our 
wok, though indirect, proves the adyan- 
tage already attendant on the communi- 
cation of Dr most interesting case, 
Happy should we be were it universally 
known, and (as we hope) universally 


' tothe cause ;—-on which his litde manual 
cannot be expec‘ed to treat, 


If we right'y guess, the same pen as, 


someiime ago, described the evils of cor- 
puleficy *, has favoured us with this diae 
tribe against ‘* the too common we of 
animal tood.” Had the writer condeinned 
indulgence in food ot this description, a 
desire fur what is termed rich eating, we 


should have applanded his cautionary ade 
vice. But animal food, in moderation, is 
not that deadly thing he insinuates. It 
may be added, that the same person who 
maintains such moderation usually finds 
suilicient corrective, if one be necessary, 
in aa ample proportion of vegetable—faris 
naceous food, which forms his chief sub- 
sistence. Much depends on the tem- 


perature of the atmosphere, on the season 


of the year, on habits of life, oa individdal 
constitution. We have known a strict 
vegetable diet reduce a young man inthe 
prime of jife to death's door : op the other 
hand, we bave known it wondertuily bes 
neficial, While, therefore, we do not 
adopt every opinion of this writer ;—while 
we bold it to be very proper advice given 
by medical men to their in certayn 
cases, to *f calm the passions of their 
mind,’ notwithstanding this writer's ub- 
jections to it, we, nevertheless, coincide in 
much that he has said; and shall allow 
him to state his sentiments, on sume 
things, in bts own words. 

That there are other poisons beside 
arsenic and aqua lopiana, we readily ale 
jow. ‘That any of them should enter into 
the composition of our daily food is exe 


successful, 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VAI. p. 1301. 
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ceetingly to be regretted. Should the 
followiig meet the eye of any conscious 
culprit, let him from this moment make 
the amonie hogoraéle by relinquishing bis 
practices. The public healib is at stake ! 
How easily is our conscience bribed to si- 
lence! The man woo would shadder at the 
idea of giving a dose of arsenic to a singie ia- | 
dividual, sleeps soundly in bis Oecd, though he | 
koo vs that he aduwinisters as fatal, though 
slower, a poison, to thousands every day! 
Such a man is the baker, the wine-merchant, 
the brewer, and every dealer wuo adulterates 
an article of food. But the people suffer still 
more, perhaps, froin the geveral use of ardent 
spirits ; which wre not only eminently destruce 
tive to the body, but act as more powerful 
incentives to vice of every kind, than all other 
provocatives. [oes the robber pause in his 
trade? Does the murderer hesitate ?—They 
are presently wound up at the gin shop. Has 
the seducer tried his arts in vain? ‘The fs- 
cinating liquor offers bim an easy prey. The 
brothel is more indebted to this sovrce than 
to all the lures of seduction. This custom, 
converting a considerable portion of the 
richest produce of the earth into a pernicious, 
but seductive liquid, impairs the physical 
strength of the country, and induces incor- 
rigible habits of intemperance and vice. 


This is but too true. Did the sinners 
against themselves but recollect that na- 
ture never intended ardent spirits for the 
beverage of man, and has made no pro- 
vision for supporting their effects, they 
would surely summon up resolution suf- 
ficient to conform to the dictates of na- 
ture, supported as they are by the com- 
mands of religion. Even small quantities 
of this fiery principle may, under certain 
circumstances produce much evil. 


I recollect a case which made a strong im- 
pression on my mind, though it Occurred at a 
time whea I wes not much accusiomed to 
reflect on these things. It was of an honest, ; 
industrious garcener, who worked for a 

entleman about two miles from his cottage, 
Fons which he went every morning, taking 
his provision with him. ‘This consisted of a 
picce of bread, with, sometimes, a cold 

otatoe, an onion, or a bit of cheese, anda 
sce of very small beer, for whict. be often 
substituted water, After his dinuer be usually 
slept about halfan hour, on a mat, in his 
fool-house. [ was much in the habit of con- 
versing with him, both at his work and at his 
meal, when I could not help expressing my 
inconsiderate wonder, at the relish with which 
he seemed to eat his hard bread, and at his 
being so strong and hearty with such poor 
fare; but he laughed at me, and told me, he 
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conld have meat, if he chose it, but that he 
liked his dry bread as wel! as | did wy daine 
fies, and that I should net complain as [ 
did if 1 lived like him. He had, certainly, 
remark. ble strength and activity, and a bappy 
flow of rustic wit and pleassntry. He was 
always weil clad aud clean Ta this course 
fie had continued many years, when his 
master married, ‘The good woman, pity ing 
his hard lot, in a manner forced hia to cata 
bit of meat every day, and now and then to 
take a glass of soumething good to comfort 
him. The change was most remarkable. He 
svon lost his good humour, became peevisl 
aud disobliging, indolent and irregular in bis 
work; and, shortly afler, was consigned to 
the workhouse, wiere he died in a kind of 
stupefac ion. 


Our aathor might have quoted the case 
of Old Parr, who, having reached aii ust 
150 years, on aspue ciet ot meal, aud 
simple water or milk, principaliy, at 
length shortened his days by a few giasse 
of wine, and comfortal/e meals 
food. He might have found also, that in 
the distresses of the Buccanners in the 
South Sea, &c. those always fell the first 
victims to debility who had most en- 
joyed their wine and otber stimulants, 
And well it is for the peasantry in general 
throughout the world that simple fare 
alone is within their means of purchase. 
The fact is, that a low diet, long continued, 
is not to be changed for one more ims 
perative on nature without great bazard ; 
and it is not a general rule to be followed, 
than sudden change trom a high diet toa 
low one is without danger. Our author's 
cautions respecting liquors are good: so 
are his directions on the subject of cloth- 
ing. He recommends cotton elcthing ; 
we approve of it; but we did not know 
that sleeping in cotton counterpancs was 
acure for the lumbago. If this be core 
rect, it is a medicine that deserves to bé 
made as popularly known as possible ; and 
we recommend it to such of our readers as 
are troubled with that disease, for tial, 
before the rapidly rising price of the ma- 
terial renders this species of mauufacture 
scarce, 


The perversities of human nature, with 
the ignorance of the generation rising into 
life, and the want of consideration in 
those who should know better, render 
Sach advice as the present necessary from 
time to time. Itcandono hurt; it may 
do much good. 
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Poétigue des Arts, (Fc. The Poetic 
Principles of the Arts; or a Course of 
Painting ana of Literature compared. By 
J. F. Sobry. 8vo. Paris. 

Tue returo of that season at which 
the professors of the polite arts annually 
Jay betore the pubiic their claims to ap- 
p'suse, gives additional importance to a 
work which from its intrinsic merit de- 
serves distinction, Asa French pertorm 
ance and addressed to the French public, 
it is not altogether, applicavle to our own 
country : but whoever would naturalize 
the princ:ples adopted by the author might 
lay the polite world uader no common 
obligation. 

It is true, however, that a comparison 
of the arts with literature requires double 
kiowledge ; first of the literature with 
which the arts are compared, and secondly 
of the history of the arts, their noblest 
production and their present state. 

Literature is the characteristic of a 
people at peace; it always languishes 
while the sword is unsheathed; and the 
arts, are, as it were, the finishing or com- 
_ pletion of literature. They are, therefore, 

the first to feel the calamitous effects of 
war ;—duriag which, they with difficulty 
maintain that state of respectability, which 
is necessary to their estimation. [et us 
hope, however, that peace will again re- 
concile the too long divided world, and 
that the arts, with other laudable and ho- 
nourable studies, will flourish, beneath the 
protection and encouragement of general 
prosperity and especially of British felicity. 
Tf the arts are the offspring of peace, when 
arrived at full age, they cherish and foster 
their parent. hey contribute to refine 
the public mind, together with the pub- 
lic taste ; they correct aud expel! what- 
ever of barbarous adheres to the manners 
of the slightly informed savage. They 
contribute to public discipline and love 
of order ; they act where the laws are si- 
lent. They confirm habits of diligence, 
modesty, sobriety, and patriotism. As 
they are sure to be overthrown in conyul- 
sions of the state, they unite their power 
to prevent such convulsions. 

That art which most nearly resembles 
 Jiterature is certainly Engraving, which by 

its general circulation acquaints all the 
world with the likenesses of great men, 
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the particulars of interesting facts, the 
inventions of practical ingenuity, the 
bounties and beauties of nature, as well as 
with the conceptiens and compositions of 
its elder sisiers, Painting and Sculpture, 
Architecture also, withour the services of 
this art would remain confined to ove spot; 
the variety or the elegancies devised by 
those who practice it, would con.:.oute to 
no general profit, nor receive the reward 
of general praise. Eagravines oy dispere 
sing, perpetuates meritorious designs A 
building may be destroyed, a picture may 
perish, a sculptare may be broken ;—but 
supposing a thousand prints representing 
either of them to be dispersed in various 
parts, a great proportion of these is se- 
cure from accident, and likely to be pre- 
served for the admiration or instruction of 
future generations, 

Painting has usually been defined an art, 
which by means of design imitates on a flat 
superficies all visible object : this, how- 
ever, though true, expresses little of the 
art. Poussin defined a picture to be, the 
representation of a natural object, the 
proposed end of which, is delight. His 
meaning, no doubt, was, that truth should 
always be combined with embellishment. 
It is not mere imitation of nature that 
should be the object of a painter’s exer-« 
tions ; but such an appeal to the mind 
through the medium of the senses, as may 
awaken a conviction of excellence, and 
rouse a sympathy, of which all minds are 
susceptible, though instructed minds 
know how to express it. 

In treating on the history of painting, 
M. Sobry disscats from the prevalent opi- 
nion, that the Greek artists who escaped 
from Turkish violence at the capture of 
Coastantinople, revived the art in Italy. 
He thinks they could teach the Italians 
nothing beyond the coarse mechanical 
practice, which alone they knew. That 
they bad inherited from the ancient paint- 
ers none of the more exquisite skill, and 
certainly none of the celestial fire of Ap- 
pelles or Zeuxis or Parhasius, Wealth, 
peace, general prosperity, the desire of 
ornament, the enjoyments derived from 
superfiuity, were, according to our au- 
thor, the cause of the renascence and 
rapid progress of art, at Florence, Ve- 
nice, Rome, and in Italy in general. 

“* Sculpture is the art of imitating in 
relief the palpable objects of nature,” says 
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M. Sobry ; but this definition though true 
is deficient, as was the former respecting 
painting. To the idea of skilful accuracy 
Should be added that of ‘ delighting the 
mind”’ There is assuredly no small de- 
light in beholding portraits of famous 
persons, ancient or modern, whom, from 
circumstances, it is impossible we should 
ever see. . There is a natural curiosity in 
man, which prompts him to so much ac- 
quaintance with characters famous or il- 
lustrious, as consists with a view of their 
persons though it be but momentary ; and 
if they be worthy of regard, we see the 
very poorest among us procure their por- 
traits, for which they have exchanged a 
comfort. 

Design is the basis of the art of Sculp- 
ture as it is of engraving and painting. 
In fact it is of necessity most correct in 
this art, most pure, most refined. For if 
this be neglected the error is fatal. No- 
thing can remedy, nothing can restore it. 
The attention cannot be deluded into ap- 
probation by any other merit, such as in 
painting, by colouring, &c. Neither can 
sculpture combine a multiplicity of objects 
into one representation. A group of two 
or three figures, or a few more, where 
required to fill a large space in bas-relief, 
is the utmost to which this art is appli- 
cable. And indeed, when it is considered 
that the spectator may inspect a statue, or 
a few figures on all sides, it must appear 
unnatural that many should be associated, 
since in nature nobody would suppose that 
such an employment were becoming in 
him towards a large company. Sculpture 
has its principles of light and shade, 
though seldom well understood, and per- 
haps, still more seldom practiced. Ex- 
pression is indispensable to sculpture: 
without it, all specimens of the art are 
mere blocks of dull matter. We may add 
that even colouring has sometimes, though 
very rarely, its place; as an instance of 
which we may quote the grey pyramid in 
a resurrection monument of Roubiliac’s in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Architecture, as the art of decorating 
buildings, has its place a'so ainong the 
poetics of the arts. [t equally depends on 
design as painting does ; and is allied to 
sculpture by the execution of its orna- 
ments. It is well remarked by M Sobry, 
that many of the greatest painters, have 
also been architects, and some have been 
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sculptors, as Michael Angelo, in Italy, 
Cousin and Puget in France, and others, 

Perhaps to render this subject complete 
the art of gardening should be added to 
what have been already mentioned. Cer- 
tainly this art is capable of poetical effect 
at least equal to either of the others: for 
shady groves, and open views impress the 
mind with their character ; and when ap- 
propriate scenery is afforded by situation, 
scarcely any thing more strongly disposes 
the spectator to indulge those feelings 
which the artist designed. 

We have no inducement to follow M. 
Sobry into the comparison he institutes 
between the famous works of antiquity, 
which have survived the devastations of 
time, and those of literature which have 
been equally fortunate ; or such as modern 
ages have produced. Itis enough by way 
of specimen to say that he parallels Mi- 
chael Angelo with Corneille; Raphael 
with Racine; Leonard da Vinci with Boie 
leau; Le Sueur with Moliere {an inaccu- 
rate parallel, in our opinion]; Corregio 
with LaFontaine ; Domenichino with Pas- 
cal; and Poussin with Boisuet. With 
this hint we close this article; whoever 
thinks proper to pursue it, will certainly 
select his examples from among our own 
countrymen. The thought has novelty, 
and is capable of being treated to advan- 
tage. Perhaps it might lead to a better 
solution than has yet been presented to 
the public, of the’question, ‘‘ why, since 
Britain has produced eminent poets, and 
writers in all departments of literature, 
has she produced so few eminent artists ?” 

It is well known that this enquiry has 
been pursued with a disposition to do the 
least possible justice to our countrymen, 
by certain learned continental virtuosi ; 
and it has occupied the pens of more than 
one of our own writers, artists and others, 
without being brought to a satisfactory 
decision. 

We hope that, at least, this article will 
contribute to prepare the public mind for 
acandid appreciation of the productions 
of art which the next month will open to 
inspection. The difhculties under which 
art labours are known bat to few, but 
they are not the less severe ; that happier 
prospects may speedily be realized, not to 
the arts only, but tothe nition, and the 
world, at large, cannot but be the sincere 
and hearty wish of every benevolent 
mind. 
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An Accou t of tke Proceedings at the 
Festival of the Society of Free Mass, 
attheir Hal., Jan. 27 1813, given to their 
M.W.A.G. Mi. the Right Hon. Eail of 
Moira, K. G. &e. &c. Ke Farthtully ta- 
ken in short-haid by brother A. Prager. 
Printed for Brother J. Asperne, A. D. 
1813 A.L. 5817. 8ve. Price 5s. 

Tus title to thiscomplimentary pob!ica- 
ticn is very much longer than we can find 
room for. It reminds us of the full ti le 
pages of ancient days, which fairly took 
in by surprise those who would never 
have trusted themselves within sight of 
the index. Far be it from us to divulge 
the secrets of the craft, or to disparage 
the Lodge in its working. We may, 
however, be allowed the same privilege 
as other visitors—especially ladies, tll 
the Grand Master's chair is brought for- 
ward :—afier that --Aush ! 

We mu-t do the Society the justice to 
Geclare that their sentiments are very 
Joyal, that their toasts were well chosen 
and highly expressive, that the Royal 
Duke (Sussex) makes an excellent ehair- 
man, that the noble Earl who was the 
immediate object of the festival, deserves 
the plaudits so profusely showered on 
him, and that he conducted himself with 
great propriety and modesty. 

The plates to this pamphlet contribute 
to account fur the price put on it; they 
are—a large frontispiece, bemg the ad- 
mission ticket,—a portrait of the Duke 
of Sussex,—another of Earl Moira, —and 
a representation of the jewel presented to 
his lordship, composed of a collar and 
jewel, which, though estimated by the 
Most eminent jewellers in the metropolis 
at fifteen hundred pounds cost, was charg- 


ed by Brother Burckbardt ander sir hung | 


dred and seventy pounds. -N2 bad in- 
stance of mysteries in other professions 
beside that of the royal and noble craft! 


This saperb jewel is suspended from a col- 
Jar of dhree feet long, compozed of seven rows 
of five gold Maltese chain, intersected by five 


parallelograms with brilliant ceutres. 


It contains Masonic emblems, set in 
diamonds. 

The sollowing ode, from the pen of 
W.R. Wright, Esq (author Hore lonica) 
was extrearely well received; but not 
beyond its merits, 
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OCCASIONAL STANZAS, 
Adapted to the German Air, 


ERSCMALL O GEFUHL.” 


Fi ce-Masons’ Hall, Jan, 27, 1813. 


Tuov soft-breathing Lyve, fora while be suspended 
The social delight which thy numbers inspart 5 
While sighs of regret with our rapturesare !.lended, 
And strainsofafection flow warm trom the heart. 
Hail! hail! nail ! to ev'ry besom dear, 
Thou, to name 
We consecrate the parting tear, 


Ye realms, where the day-star first springs from 
the ocean, 
Now welcome tne dawn of Philanthropy’s ray 5 
Ye nations that tremble in a'ject devotion, 
By Ganges cr Indus—rejoice in her sway. 


Hail ! hail! hal! &c. &c. 


Go on, noble Spirit ! still guerdon’d with glory, 
Pursue the bright track which thy fate has 
; 
For thus shall thy name live ennobled in story, 
Of Britain the Pride, and the Friend of Mankind. 


Hail! hail! hail! &c. &c. 


Oh, deem not our hearts can e’er cease to revere 
thee, 
Or still on thy virtues with rapture to dwell, 
Recalling those scenes to our souls that endear 
thee, 
Aad the pain of that hour when we bade thee 
farewell ! 


Hail! hail! hail! &e. &c. 


E’en then, while betweea us wide oceans are 
rolling, 
Whene’er we assemble these rites to renew, 
With magic i!lasions our senses controlling, 
Shall Fancy restore thee again to our view, 


Hail! hail! hail! &c. &c. 


And when on that breast, where bright honour, 
sull beaming, 
Sheds lustre, excelling what Kings can bestow, 
The pledge of Frate:nal Affection is gleaming, 
With kindred emotions thy bosom shall glow. 
Hail! hail] hail! &c. &c. 


Oh think, while glad millions their gratitude 
breathing, 
For Frecdom acd Justice, thy name shall adore, 
Fond Friendship aud Jey rosy chaplets ase 
wreathing, 
To greet thy retutn to thy lov'd native shore, 


Hail! hail! hail! &. &. 
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LITERARY REGISTER, 


Authors, Edztors, and Publishers ere particularly 
requested to forward to the Liverary Panorama 
Ojfice, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
tnserlionin this departmen of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ANTIQUITY. 
Mr. Murphy is printing his Arabian Antiquities 


of Spiin, m larze folio; and the first volume, | 


which is expected in June, wil! contain near one 
hundred engravings with deseviptions illustrative 
of the royal palace of the Alhambia. 
ARCHITECTURES 

An original work an Gothic Architecture, by 
Sir fames Hall, with no less than sixty tilus- 
teative engravings, will be published the Ist of 
May. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Southey’s Life of Nelsoa will certainly ap- 

pearin the firse week of Apri. 


paring for publication, by James Northcote, Esq. 
R. A.—They are expected to contain a number 
of original anecdotes of Dr. Johnsou, Dr. Gold- 
smith, and other distinguished characters with 
whom he had intercourse and connexion, 


A second edition of the Memoirs of Prince . 


Potemkin, is nearly ready for publication, 
Shortly will be published, Memoirs of Mare 
garet de Valo's, Queen of Navarre, the first wife 
of Henry the Fourth of France, commonly called 
the Great; containing the Secret History of the 
Court of France for seventeen years, viz. 1565 


to 1582, during the Reigns of Charles the Ninth | 


ard Wenry the Third; including a fuil account 
of the Massacre of the Protestants on St. Bar- 
tholomew Written by herself, ina series of Let- 
ters, and translated from the original French, 
with a preface and geographical notes, by the 
translator. Ta 2 vol. 12mo. 

Mr. Michael Bryan has in the press, in two 
quarte volumes, a Biographical and Critical Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, from the reno- 
vation of the art by Ciambue, and the alleged 
discovery of Engraving by Viniguerra, to the 
present time, 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. with 
Critical Observations on his Works, by Robert 
Anderson. The third edition iu 8vo.—This edi- 
tion will be enlarged, with notes an illustrations, 
written for the work, by the late Dr. Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Mr. Elmsley has com, eted his edition of the 
Heraclide of Euripedes, which will be published 
in a few days. 

A New Translation of the Greek Authologig 
will be published in April. 

The first number of the Museum Criticum, 
or Cambridge Classical Researches, will be pub- 
lished shortly from the University press, it will be 
coutinued every three months, 


Professor Danhar, of Edirburgch, is engaged 
on an Appendix to Porter's liisrory of Gece. 
It will contain a concise history of the Grecian 
States, and a short account of the Literature of 
Greece. 

The Correspondence beiween the Rt. Han. 
Chaves James ox, and Rev. Gi bert Wakes 
field, ciaefy on subjects of Greek Criticism, is 
panting in octavo, 

FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Macklin’s magnificent edition of the Sa 
cred Scriptures will shortly be go npieted by the 
publication of the Apocrypha, in a similar volume: 
the engravings ave from pictures and drawings 
that were the last work of the late Mr. De Lou- 
therboure, 

The Gist part of the Holy Bibie, with engravings 
by Charies Heath, from drawings by Richard 
Wesrail, R. A. is now nearly for diliveay. This 
Bible will be printed at the Oxford University 
press, in the first style of elegance, without notes 
or coumentary. It will be embellished with 
thirty engravings of the most finished execution, 
by and after the artists above named. Ir will ba 
completed in seven parts, to be publisked at the 


} interval of these or four months between each. 


. le | A very limited impression wil be taken off upon 
Phe Me.noirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds are | 


a smail folio-sized paner, with proof impress.ons 
of the plates; the price of which will be two 
guineas each part.—for the accommodauyn of 
Priat-coilectors, or the poisessurs of other edie 
tions of the Bible, the illustrations of each pait 
will be sold separately, at tne rate of 3:. for each 
print, or 5s. proofs. Tbe who e of the plates will 
be printed on French piate-paper. 
HISTORY. 


Mr, F. Baily has in the press (in tivo volumes 
8vo.) an Epitome of Universal History, both an- 
cient and modera 3 coataining a Chronological 
Abridgement of the most material events that 
have taken place in the principal Empires, Kiog- 
doms anct States, from the earliest authentic 
records to the present time, and intended as an 
Accompaniment to his Chart of History. It 
will be published in the course of the ensuing 
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MATHEMATICS. 

On Wednesday, March 31, will be publishe’, 
part 1, price 7s 6. of a New Mathomatical and 
Philosophical Dictionary ; comprising an expla- 
nation of the terms aod principles of pure and 
mixed Mathematics, and such branches of Natu- 
ral Philosopiny as are susceptible of mathematical 
investigation, with historical sketches of the nse, 
progress, and present state of the several depart- 
ments of these sciences ; and an account of the 
discoveries -ad writings of the most celebrated 
authors, both ancient and mosern. By Peter 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich ; author of an elementary mvestigation of 
the theory of numbeis, &c.— Conditions. —The 
work will be completed in six parta, forming one 
handsome volume in royal 8vo. printed ith 
new type, on fine wove paper; and comprising 
several elegant copper-piates, illustiauive of varie 
vus philosophical instruments, and such subjects 
as could not be properly introduced inty the pages 
of the work, 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


The Hon. Colonel Dillon has another work 
in the press. It is an elegant editionof lian’s 
Tactics, from the Greek, accompanied with nu- 
merous notes, observations, &c. &c It is in 
quarto, and will be ornamented with a variety 
of plates explanatory of the subject. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Professor Stewart has in the press a second 
volume in quaito of the Elements of Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. 


MISCELLANIES. 


At press, a View of Society and Manners in 
the North of Ireland, in the Summer and Au- 
tumn of 1812. By Jolin Gamble, Esq. of Stra- 
bane, author of Sketches of History, Politics, 
&c. in the North of Ireland. In 8vo. 

Matthew Montagu, Esq. will shortly publish 
two more volumes of the Letters of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Montagu, with some of the Letters of her 
correspondents, 

Captain Broughton’s Letters from a Mahratta 
Camp, with coioured plates, is nearly ready. 

The Author of Curiosities of Literature is 
preparing for the press, two volumes of Literary 
Curiosities. 

An edition of the @uvres Choisies de Madame 
de Genlis, with Memoirs of the Author’s Life, 
will appear in a few days, uniformly printed in 
14 velumes, duocdecimo. 

John Mitford, Esq.has a work of interest nearly 
seady toappear; containing a View of the Medi- 
terranean in the years 1810-11-12; an Essay on 
Naval Punishment; a Voyage on the Barbary 
Coast with Lord Cochrane ; Proceedings at Naples 
in 1799; Anecdotes of Lord Ne!son, &c. 

Ina few days will be published, in 12mo. the 
Merchant and Traveller's Companion from Lon- 
don to St. Petersburgh, by way of Sweden ; and 
proceeding from thence to Moscow, Riga, Mittan, 
and Berlin: with a description of the Post ‘lowns, 
and every thing iuteresting, in the Russian and 
Prussian Capita's, &c. To which are added, the 
mames, distances, and price of each post ; anda 
vocabulary of the most useful terms, in English 
and Russian. By George Green, Esq. many years 
resident in Russia. 

A volume of che Transactions of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester is nearly 
ready for publication. 

Historical Sketches of Politics and Public Men, 
for the year 1812, is nearly ready for publication. 
A work intended to be continued annually. 

The Epicure’s Directory, or Calendar of Good 
Living, willshortly appear. It is on the plan of 
the Almanach des Gourmands, a smal! volume 
that has been published annually at Paris for 
eleven years. 

_ Speedily will be published, in an 8vo. volume 

of near six hundred pages, price 12s, in boar«'s, 
a Popular Survey of the Reformation and Fun- 
damer;'al Doctrines of the Church of England, 
By George Custance. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


“Mt. George-Montagu will shortly publish a 
Supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary ; 
coniatning many new and rare British Birds, and 
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much elucidation of the habits of the more ob- 
scure species. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr. Bancrott is printing a new and enlarged 
edition, in two 8vo. volumes of Experimeatal 
Researches concerning the Philosophy of Perma- 
nent Colours. 

NOVELS. 

At press, Love and Chivalry ; by Miss Houghs 
ton, Author of the Mysteries of the Forest. Also, 
Neptune, or the Adventures of a Founding Dog, 
interspersed with Anecdotes of his different Mas- 
ters and Mistresses: by Mrs. Pilkington. In 
12mo. 

S. Barrett, Esq. will shortly publish the Hero 
ine, or Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader, a 
Satirical and humorous work. 

PHIL OLOGY. 

The Rev. J. Frey’s Hebrew Grammuir, which 
has been so long unavoidably delayed, is now in 
such a state that it may be expected to appear 
early in May. 

POETRY. 

The eighth volume of the Poetical Register is 
to be published towards the latter end of May, 
The editor is now busily engaged in collecting 
contributions to the original poetry of the volume, 

Mr. Drayton, of Cheltenham, has sent to press, 
a volume of Poems on Moral and Religious Sub- 
jects, which will be shortly published, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Sir Ezerton Brydges will shortly publish, Let- 
ters to a Friend; containing Observations on the: 
Poor Taws, so fir as they regard Settlements, 
and establish the Mddern System of Poor Houses, 

Mr. Adulphus, author of the History of Eng- 
land, has in the press, in four 8vo. volumes, a 
General View of the Domestic and Foreign Pos- 
sessions of the Crown, with their civil and mili- 
rary establishments. 


STATISTICS. 

Shortly will be published, elegantly printed on 
a large sheet of superfine drawing paper, a Sta- 
tistical Table of Europe, uniting all that is most 
intere.ting in the Geography of that distinguished 
quarter of the globe, and shewing, at one view, 
the territorial extent, the military strength, and 
the commercial importance of each state. By 
Thomas Myers, A, M. of the Royal M litary 
Academy, Woolwich; author of a Compendious 
System of Modern Geography, historical, phy- 
sical, political, and descriptive. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. Samuel Bradley, of Manchester, 
intends to publish shortly, in eight volumes, a 
course of Lectures upon important, but contro- 
verted Theological Subjects, in which the leading 
Unitarian Doctiines will be examined. 

The Practical Expositor; or, an Exposition of 
the New Testament, in the form of a Paraphrase; 
with occasional notes in their proper places, and 
serious recollections at the close of every chapter. 
To which is added, an alphabetical table of the 
principal things contained in the paraphrase, 
especially the notes. For the use of the family 
and closet: by John Guise, D. D. The sixth 
edition, carefully corrected, in 6 vol, 8vo, 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

A History and Survey of London and West- 
minster, ancient and modern, founded princi- 
pally upon Strype’s edition of Stow, with intre- 
ductions, notes and supplements, bringing the 
whole down to the present time, is printing in 
roval quarto, and will be illustrated by numerous 
engravings. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Captain Krusenstern’s Account of the Russian 
Voyage to Japan will appear in April, 

Shortly will be published, Letters from the 
Mediterranean, by Edw. Blaquiere, Esq. They 
will comprise a particular account of Sicily, 
Tripoly, Tunis, and Malta, with biographicat 
sketches, of various public characters ; and fom 
the opportunities that were afford the auther 
during a long residence in those countries, may 
be expected to throw considerable light on their 
real state. ‘The forthcoming Travels in Norway 
and’Lapland, will be accompanied with notes, by 
Professor Jameison, of Edinburgh. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke has the third volume of his 
Travels in great forwardness. It will form the 
second section of the Travels in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land; completing the second part 
of the whole work, according to the plan 
originally proposed by the author. 

Mr. Black is employed in a translation of 
the Travels of Leopold Von Buch in Norway and 
Lapland. 

Miss Plumptre has been some time engaged in 
a translation of the Travels of Dr. Pouqueville in 
the Morea, Albania, &c. which will be accom- 
panied with engravings. 


WORKS PUBLISHED, 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Londina Illustrata, No. XIII. and XIV. 8s. 
each,—Large paper, 10s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


A History of the Origin and Establishment of 
Gothic Arch:tecture: comprehenuing also an Ac- 
count from his own Writings, of Caesar Cesaria- 
nus, the first professed Commentater on Vitruvius, 
and of his translation of that author; an Investi- 
gation of the Principles and Proportion of that 
Style of Architecture called the Gothic ; and an 
Inquiry into the Mode of “Painting upon and 
Staining Glass, as practised in the Ecclesiastical 
Structures of the Midale Ages. Illustrated by 
cleven Plates. By John Sidney Hawkins, F.A.S, 
Royal 8vo. 18s, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By 
the Rev. William Beloc, Translator of Herodotus, 
&c. Witha general Index. 6 vol. 8vo. £3. 8s. 

*,* The 5th ard 6th volumes may be had sepa- 
Kately, to complete sets. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

The last Two Pleadings of M.'T. Cicere against 
Caius Verres. Translated and illustrated by Notes. 
By Charles Kelsall, Esq. Author ot a Letter from 
Athens. To which is added, a Postscript, con’ain- 
ing Remarks on the State of Modesn Sicily. With 
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four elegant Engravings, and dedicated to Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Delectus Seutentiasum Grecarum, ad usum 
Tironum Accommodatus ; cum Notulis et Lexi- 
co, on the Plan of Dr. Valpy’s Latin Delectus. 
12mo. 3s. bound. 


DRAMA. 


The Plays of William Shakespeare. With the 
Corrections and Illustrations ot various Commen- 
tators. To which are added, Notes by Samuel 
Johnsen and George Steevens. Revised and aug 
mented by Isaac Reed. With a Glossarial Index. 
With a Portrait of the Author by Hol!, and other 
illustrative Prints, a new edition, caietully cor 
rected, being the sixth. 21 vol 8vo. £12, §2s., 
and a few copies on a superfine royal paper, 
£18. 18s, 

The Students of Salamanca; a Comedy. By 
R. F. Jameson, Esq. 3s. 

A Touch at the Times; a Comedy. By the 
same. 2s. 6d. 

The Renezade; a Historical Drama. By F. 
Reynolds, Esy. 2s. 6d. 

Look at Home; a Play. By Mr. Eyre. 2s.6d. 

A West Wind, or Off for London ; a Farce. 
By William Wastell. 2s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians 
befure the Time of Constantine the Great ; or, an 
enlarged View of the Ecclesiastical History of the 
first three centuries ; accompanied with copious 
Hilustrative Notes and References. Translated 
from the Latin of John Lawrence Mosheim, D.D. 
late Chancellor of the University of Gottingen, 
by Robert Studley Vidal, Esq. F.S.A. Dedicated. 
by Permission, to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 2 vol, 8vo. £1. Is. 


EDUCATION. 


A Grammar of English Sounds, or the First 
Step in Elocution, intended also as a Second 
Spelling Book: for the use of Schools. With an - 
Essay on Impediments of Speech, Pronunciatism, 
&c. By B. H. Smart, Teacher of Elocution. 
12mo. 4s. bound. 

Suggestions to the Promoters of Dr. Bell's Sys- 
tem of Tuition : with an Account of the Hamp- 
shire Society for the Education of the Poor; the 
Proceedings of the different Diocesian and District 
Institutions already formed; a general List of 
Schools, and the number of Children new re- 
ceiving Instruction, on the New Plan, in the Prin- 
ciples of the established Church. By the Rev. 
Frederic Iremonger, M. A. F. L.S. one of the 
Secretaries of the Hampshire Society, &c. Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Hon. and Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 8vo, 8s. 


FINE ARTS. 


British Gallery of Pictures.—First Series of the 
Marquis of Stafford’s Col ection of Pictures, by 
W. Y. Ortiey, A No. XV.; containing 
Niobe, from R. Wilson, R. A.: a Landscape, 
Cattle and Figures, the Brink of the Ford, Re- 
turning Home in the Evening, and the Bridge; 
from Nic. Berghem. Kngraved by J. H. Wright 
and C, Heath, Price 10s. 61.; proots on India 
paper, 11. 2s, or correctly coloured in imitation 
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of the originals, 21. 12s. 64.3 and Part TIL, (con- 
taining No. 10 to 15)) price 21, 12s. 6!.5 proc fs 
on India paper, 51. 5s, of Correctly Coloured and 
mounted, 131. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography, in Question and Answer; contain- 
ing ad scription of tae Boundaries aad Situation 
of the ditteat Countries iu the World, with the 
principal Towns. Rivers, Monntains, &c, By 
two Ladies. 28mo. 3. Lound in red. 


HISTORY. 


Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, of the House 
of Bourson, from the Accession of Philp the 
F the Death et Charles the Third, (700— 
I7883 draws from unpublishe! documents and 
secret pavers; wih an historical Insroduction, 
gelatve prncipal Transactions uader tie 
Au-tian Dvyna-ty; aud a st-tstical account of 
the Stace of Spain, at the Accession ot Charles 
the Fourh. By Wilbam Coxe, A. M. FLA. S. 
Archdescon of Wilts, and Rector of Bemerton, 
Dericaied, by permission, to the Marquis of 
Wellington. 3 vol. 4to. 61. 63.3 a few copies in 
nal gto. 12). 12s. “ 

MtDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


A Comprehensive View ot tne Small-pox, 
Cow-pox, Cvicken-pox, with a concise History 
of their different Stages and Terminations, prov- 
ing, that the real Smail-pox never has occured 
more than once in the same person, nor ever after 
the Cow-pox. By James Saunders, M.D, Lec- 
tureron the Practice of Medieine in Edinburgh. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Outl nes of the Anatomy of the Human Body, 
it its Sound and Diseased State. By Alexander 
Munro, fun. M. D. FL Ed. Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the University at Edin- 
burgh. With. forty-eight engravings, by Heath, 
Woolnoth, Mitchell, Lizars, &c. from orignal 
drawings. 4 vol. 8vo. 3l. 3s. 

MILITARY AFPAIRS. 


A Treatise on the Motion of Rockets ; to which 
is added, an Essay on Naval Gunnery, in Theory 
and Practice; designed for the use of the Army 
and Navy, and ali places of Military, Naval, and 
Scientific Instructions. By William Moore, of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo. 10s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Letter from a Ficld Officer at Madras, in the 
Service of the East-India Company, to a Member 
of the Board of Control, on the Conversion of 
the Hindoos; 2s. 6d. 

The present S:ate of the Established Church, 
pointing out certain operating Causes of Sepa- 
ration, and their Remedy. By the Rey. Joseph 
L’Oste, LL. Rector of Heynetord, Nor- 
folk, 2s. 

A Brief View of the State of the Colonies of 
Great Britain, and of her Asiatic Lmpire, in re- 

t to Religious Instauction: prefaced by some 
Consideratio.s of the National Duty ot affording 
it. To which is added, a Prospectus of an Eccle- 
@iastical Establis!iment for British India, Humbly 
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submitted to the Consideration of the Tmperial 
Varhameat. By Ciaudius Buchanan, D. D. 
Svo. 6s. 

Debates held on the 19th, 22d. and 26th Jinu- 
ary, 1813, at the rat adjourned Courts of 
Proprietors; woh an appendix, &c, 
By an Impartial Reporter. 5s. sewed. 

A Pian for increasimg the Export of British 
Manafactures to India With coloured plates, 4s. 

A Bograpnical List of the House of Commons, 
elected im October, 1812. royal 18imo. 5s. sewed. 

A Letter to Wil iam King, LL. D. of 
St. May Hal in somaming a particular 
account cf the Treaso: able Riot at Oxford, in 
Kebrustry 1747. By Rictard Biacow, M. 
FLR.S Canon of Windsor. To this edition is 
prefixed a Letter to tte Re. Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpoo! in which Letter the efites’s reasons 
are assicned for re-; abiishimg his Narrative mn the 
preseus day, with some flections 
on the Catholic Cause, to which 1: has a reference, 
and inte:spersed with skerches . f character, moe 
ral and poutical, &c &c. Is. Od, 

A Letter to the Rev. Henry Bathurst, D. D, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, on the tendency of 
some of his Public Opinions, and tne Benefits 
likely to accrue to the Establ'shment in Church 
and Siate, by the Repeal of all Disabling Sratutes 
against Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissene 
ters, and the Lancasirian System of Education: 
contuniag a summary History of Roman Cath: lig 
Do:vinion and Papal Usurpation, from the Cone 
quest to the Revoiution By William Firth, Esq. 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, late his 
Majesty’s Attornev-general of the Province of 
Upper Canada. 8vo. 8s. 

The Eo-nauts, or the Spirit of Delusion, a 
serio, comico, logical, eulosical, lyrical, satirical 
poem; with notes, geographical and critical, of 
various Commentators, Edited by Lemuel Gul- 
liver, Esq. and dedicated to the Mayor of Buissel, 
5s. 

Beauties of Anna Seward ; carefully selected 
and alphabetically arranged under appropriate 
heads. By W. C. Oulton, Esq. author of the 
English Tutor, or Juveniie Assistant, &c. &c. 
I2mo, 5s. boards. 

An Account of the Proceedings at the Festival 
of the Society of Freemasons at their Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 27th of Jan. 1813, given to 
their M.W. A.G.M, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Moira, K.G. 5s. 

Taylor's Builder’s Price Book; containing a 
correct list of the prices allowed by the most emi- 
neot Surveyors in London, to the several artificers 
concerned in building, with the Journeymen’s 
prices affixed to each article. To which are added 
a variety of important memorandums any tables, 
useful to every person concerned in building, 
estimating, and valuing. By an Eminent Sure 
veyor. Corrected for 1813. Svo. 3s. Od. sewed. 

Letters on the Insecurity and Danger of grants 
ing what is termed Catholic Emancipation. Giv- 
ing a short view of the tenets of the Popish Re- 
ligion, as affecting a Protestant State ; and of 
the privileges granted to the Roman Catholics of 
lreland, since our present most gracious Sove- 
reign’s accession to the throne: together with a 


historical agcount of theis conduct, trem the Re- 
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formation to the present period, Written between 
the Ist of March and the Ist of Auzust, 1812, 
and addressed to J. G. Esq. By a Protestant ot 
Trevant, Weta tonal Notes aad an Appendix. 
Bvo. 10s, 61. boards, 

A Lever to the tight Hon. the Earl of Liver- 
poo, on tre Stare ut che Nation at the Ovening 
of the First session of toe Eleventh Pailataent of 
George Tl. 6d. 

Catholic Emancipation incompatibe with Bri- 
tis Freedom, and tie Existence of the Protestant 
Cnureh. 2s. 

The Pamistical Crisis, proving that the Catho- 
lic claims “canact be conceded to, without en- 
dangering bots the monarchy and the consitunon, 
nor practcible without producing the worst of 
tyraun and siavery. 2s. Gi. 

Citholic vancipation Discussed and Exp! ded, 
ani Neasons deduced which must peremptory 
compel every thitking min in the kingdom to 
to combat the E-nancipation of the [rsh who are 
of the Carnolic Charch ; in a Serics of Letters to 
Lord Grenviile. 3s. 6d. 

Home-baked Bread ; a Letter to Walter Brom- 
lev, in answer io nis Panphletcin Favour of Ca- 
tholic E nance pation involving Remarks on the 
Speech of Peter Moore, M.P. By Wiliam Ley 
Knaff, Is. 


NOVELS. 


Iwanowna; or, the Miid of Moscow: by the 
author of the Officer's Widow and Family, Cler- 
gymaa’s \VWidow, Duaughter-iu-law, &c. 2 vol, 

Pride and Prejudice ; by the author of ‘ Sense 
ant Sensthil ty.” 3 vol, humo, 15s. 

St. Leonard’s Porest 3 or, the Child of Chance: 
by Wiiiam Henry Hivchener, of the Surrey 
Theatre, 2 vol. 12:n9. 10. boards. 

Danzer ot Infide ity; dodicate {to Lady Owen, 
of Onelton: by tine author of Selina aad Justina. 
3 vol, 12mo, 18s. boards. 

The Aunt, includirg the, Story of 
Signior Allersonini and his Son: by Harriett 
Veutum, 12mo, 3s. 61 boards. 


POEIRY. 


‘Heath Blossoms, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 

A Seiect Collection of Enzs'ish Songs, with 
their orginal airs; and an Historica! Essay on tire 
Origin and Progress of National Song.: By the 
late Joseph Ritson, Esq. The second edition, with 
addiional Songs, and occasional Notes, by 
mas Park, F.S. A, 3 vol. post Sv, 21, 25. 

Tie Queen's Wake, a Legendary Poem: by 
James Hogg, the E:trick Shepherd. Royal papei, 
11. 2s, 

Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Senti- 
ments; or. the Vovage of Lile. In ten books. 
The secowd edition, revised: ond other Poems. 
By the Kev, Dovid Lloyd, Vicar of Lanbister, 
Ra loorshire, Foolscap Svo. 9s. 

David Preatnought, the Reformed 
Parts Ist Qud and 3d of Nawic Vales and Adven- 
tures, in verse. By S. Whitcharch, 2s. 61, 


HISTORY. 


Fancy’s Wreath beirg a collection of orixinal 
Favics, and Allegorical Tales, in prose and verse. 
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‘for the instruction and amusement of youth. By 


Miss Elhort. Foolscup 8vo 8s. 

Yoems,—by Caoliuae Symmons and Charles 
Sviamons, D. D. auther of the Life of Milton, 
Svo. 12s. 

Poetical Effisions ; being ac llection of Poems, 
Baliads and Songs. By C. Feist. Embeliished 
with an elegant engraved tiontispiece, 12mo, 
6s. 6d. 

A Reyiew of some Important Passages in the 
late Administration of Sr G Barlow, Bart. at 
Madras. By Charies Marsh, Esq. 8vo. 9s, 


TAREOLOGY. 


Four Sermons by the late Dr. Gill, sixth edit, 
}. The Watehman’s Auswer to the Quesnon, 
Whatof whe Night—2. ‘The Sure Performance 
of the Prophecy.—3. The Glory of the Church 
inthe Latter Day.—4. The Giortous Siate of the 
Sants in Heaven; being a Description of the 
Church, past, present, acd ta come. 1s. each. 

The Book of Common Praver of the Church of 
Fagland and Ireland ; being the smallest Commoa 
Piaver Book ever printed. Evegan ly printed ia 
12mo, price 7s. in morecco 3 or with the New 
Version of Psalms, price 7s. 6d. 

Serm ns of Sir Hugh Bair, D, D. Minister of 
the High Churen, and Piotessor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Eainbuigh, 
Number 1. price 6d, to be continued weekly, and 
compl.ted im fifty-four numbers, of a genuine 
edition. "These fitty-four numbers will form four 
handsome 8vo, volumes, at the price of Il. 7s. 
To this edition will be added a fittn volume of 
Dr. Biair’s Sermons (published in a regular con+ 
finuaion, in fifteen additional numbers, at 64. 
each) in which will be mcluded a port ait of the 
author, and an account of his Life by Dr, Fins 
layson, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


An Historical and Topographteal account of 
Fulham, includi:.g the Hamlet of Hammersmith; 
interspersed with Biographical Anccdotes of illus- 
trious an! Persons, and embellished with 
twenty four engravings. By Thomas Faulkner, 
au hor of the Efistoncal Description of Chelsea, 
Roysl 8vo. Li, Is.—4to. 21. 2s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Oriental! Memoirs, selected and abridged from 
asenes of familiar Letters, written during sevens 
teen years’ residence in India; mcluding Obser- 
vations on parts of Africa and South America 5 
aad a Narrative of Occurrences m fonr India 
Voyages. By James Forbes, F. R. 5. &c. With 
a portrait of the author, an! ninety-three engwve 
ings from criginal drawings, ustrative of the 
Natural History, Scenery, Antiquities and Cos- 
tume, and incladag portaits of several distin- 
guished characters. 4 vol. royal gro. 161. 6s.— 
The Subjects of Natural History, engraved and 
c loured by Hooker; and the Landscapes and 
other Subjects by C. Heath, Angus, Storer, 
Greig, 

Remarks on Antiquitics, Arts, and Leters, 
during an Excursion in Italy, in the years 1808 
and 1803. By Joseph Forsyth, Esq. Svo, 12s. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a mg alienum puto. 


THE ARTIST'S BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Tn forming an institution to alleviate the 
pains of sickness, and seone the declining 
years, of artists, as well as to make a provi- 
sion for their widows and children, it was 
deemed expedient to have two funds; one to 
be called The Artist’s Fund; the other, The 
Benevolent Fund for the Relief of the Wi- 
dows and Orphans of dr'i:ts: the former to 
be raised by the subscriptions of the members, 
to provide for themselves in sickness and old 
age; the latter, by the subscriptions and do- 
nations of the public, which are intended 
solely for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the members of the Artist’s Fund. 

These arrangements have been adopted 
after mature and repeate deliberation. During 
the last forty years, several unsuccessful at- 
tempts have been mate to -accomplish this 
most desirable object. ‘Their failure has 
chiefly arisen from tbe very extensive and 
theoretical views of those concerned io their 

‘formation. By attempting too much, they 
effected present institutioa 
owes its existence and success to ils simpli- 
eity: its objects are clearly defined : and its 
calculations, as they regard the Artist's Fund, 
are made from actual experience.—The artists 
are able, bya subsciipiion (within the power 

of every one), to provide for themselves ; and 
it is their duty todo so, seeing how many 
elaims are continually made on the liberality 
of the public: but such a subscription as 
would be adequate to provide for their widows 
and orphans also, would, from its large 
amount, have excluded many meritorious 
artists, 

The Artist's Fund is to all professors 
of talent ia painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and engraving. — Previous to this institution, 
there was no general established provision for 
the families of deceased artists who might be 
Ieft in necessiious circumstances, though al- 
most evcry other profession aflords some asy- 
kum or prospect of relief, either by national 
institutions, private benevolence, or by sub- 
scriptions among iis n¥embers. The Royal 
Academy has, indecd, a fund appropriated for 
this purpose ; but itappears that, after a pro- 
vision made for its own members and their 
widows, the remaining sum is too trifling to 
be considered adequate to the purpose of gene- 
ral benefit. It is therefore trusted, that the 


known liberality of the British nation will not 
suffer the helpless widows and children of 
Meritorious artisis, whose works may have 
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tended to the improvement of the age, to sink 
into despondency, oppressed by sickness, poe 
verty, and want. 

This is no imaginary picture, drawn to ex- 
cite the feelings of the public : the appeal arises 
from personal evidence of scenes of the most 
poignant distress, and in the families of artists 
whose talents have done honour to their 
country. It is therefore hoped that the day is 
approaching, when, through the bounty of a 
liberal and enlightened people, the last mo- 
ments of the dying artist will not be embit- 
tered by the reflexion that he is leaving a wife 
and children totally unprovided for. 

To carry these important objects into effect, 
a committee has been formed from the donors 
and subscribers, for the management of the 
concerns of the Benevolent Fund; aud the 
following resolutions have been aJopted : 

The fund to be under the management of a 
committee consisting of eight subscribers, and 
four artists; the former to be elected annually 
by the subscribers ; the latter by tie meme 
bers of the Arfist’s Fund 

Any donor of ten guineas or upwards is 
considered a life-subscriber, eatitled to a vote 
at all elections, and eligible to serve on the 
comunttee. 

A subscriber of one guinea or upwards, ans 
nually, is entitled to vote at all elections, and 
is eligible to serve on the committer. 

Ladies who become annual subscribers have 
the liberty of voting by proxy. 

Mr. Young, secretary, No, 63, Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 


We could be glad if our humble endea- 
vours might avail to draw the attention of the 
public and especially of amateurs of art, to 
this very laudable institution, and_ its objects. 
We speak from personal knowledge, when 
we say the necessity for such a benevolence 
is incomparably more urgent than the public 
is, orcau be, aware of. That laudable emu- 
laion whieh dictates a deceney of appearance 
before the world, is too often maintained by 
artists, at an expence which consumes the 
present income, aud precludes the possibility 
of future provision. Less laudable, certain- 
ly, but not less influential, is that adherence 
of genius to its own pursuits and its own 
views of things, which uonfits it for worldly 
caleulations, and estimates of contingent ex- 
pences. The cool and deliberate arithmetie 
of life is never heeded by the man of mind : 
he follows the track to which he feels him- 
self invited by Minerva, and as in this he 
finds his enjeyment, it absorbs all his facul+ 
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ties, till the last stage of his existence: when 
he finds too late, that he leaves but a mourn- 
fal legacy to those whom it was his duty to 
have shielded from the evils of life, and in- 
heritance of good name and fame : but no- 
thing more. If the public encourage the 
Jaudable endeavours of the artists themselves 
to remove this stigma from their profession, 
it will prove one powerful means of sti- 
mulating British genius to its utmost exer- 
tious. 


DIDASCALIA. 


In the theatrics] world we have very little 
new Ao report; for as to the squabbles and 
inirignes of the Green Rooms, or as to the 
eternal Chancery applications of the Opera 
are old affairs; and from their 
antiquity, their constancy, and their inteis 
cacy, We suppose they are necessary to the 
prosperity of the concern. Infinite is the 
amuse vent to behold Sir Samuel Romiily, 
with due solemnity, mse and address his Lord- 
ship, the Chancellor, in a speech of deier- 
miacd length, to-day :—while Mr. Hart or 

Ir. Leach, as gravely, on the other side, rises 
and iebuts the arguinents, old or new, ge- 
peral or special, legal or honourable, ad 


hominem or ad rem, for au equal space of 
time, counted by the clock after which’ 
the Chancellor sagaciously postpones his 
opinion uli the morrow; and, when the 
morrow eomes, fairly acknowledges he can- 


not make itup. Then, oa both sides again, 
applications, rejoinders, deaurrers, rebutters, 
aud sur-rebutters—praying, soliciting, and 
entreating for some/hing to be said~some- 
thing to be done—soiwe answer to their poor, 
very poor, distressed clients, until another 
** wholesome forenoon 4s worn away ,”—and 
his Lordship, tired and teazed to death, most 
earnestly solicits, as a special favour, that the 
special pleaders would setile the affair among 
themselves, in mercy to his ears, head, heart, 
body, soul, and understanding. 

It would not be decent to wish for the ap- 
pcintment of an attendant, such as were the 
old Roman lictors who accompanied the Lord 
Chancellors of antiquity in open court; but 
if such an officer were allowed, we verily 
believe his Lordship would order him to 
Justigate the parties, principals and agents 
to Opera House applications, much oftener, 
much heavier, than other suitors. The bearer 
of the rods—ill represented by the quiet 
mace, would move mechanically to a ceitain 
part of the court, in preparation, on the 
opening of such a motion :—and a nod from 
the bench, ora gape, would be all that was 
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necessary to put in proof the activity of other 
members belonging to the learned profession 
beside tongues.» 

Well, in addition to forensic brawls, the 
heroic Signor Hector-Achilles-Mithridates- 
Pramezzani, refuses 
to humble his Majesty, and to strain his 
throat in baser notes than those appertaining 
to royalty. Right! ** once a king, always a 
king!” Shall I who sing as Pompey the 
Great never sung, who surpass Scipio, excell 
Hannibal, and out-Alexander Alexander, 
shall 1 sink to a mere modern, an every day 
character, a marquis, a baron of these dee 
generate days? Forbid it every god and god 
dess on (da and Olympus! As dove, indeed, 
I might woo the fair Europa, in proper transe 
formation, and in artful cantabile might moo, 
and boo, and Joo, till the plaudits of the 
audience shook down the roof of the theatre ; 
but shall Jupiter transform himself to Mo. 
mus? The metamorphosis is inapossidle 
equally impossible is my degradation from 
heroic tragedy to ——-. These are the very 
words per ivi recitare e cantace in 
qualita di primo tenur, serio assolulo, in 
tutte quelle Opere serte ed eroiche”!!! 

Beticr and better! If a primo tenor asso« 
luto revels, what a felicitous example for a 
Danseuse, who out-dances Helen, Cleopatra, 
Semiramis, and every mortal—Venus, Mi- 
nerva, Diana, and every goddess? What 
grace! what brilliancy! what expression! 
what vivacity ! what a happy je ne scats quoi ? 
mark the movements of Angiolini !—Qui, 
vraiment ! says the Manager, ull this Jast 
movement; but now, what with singer and 
dancer, Lam as perplexed and weary as ever 
was my Lord Chancellor himself at the opens 
ing of an Opera cause, whether I were plain- 
uff or defendant! 

In spite of the difficulties of his situation, 
the meuager has contrived to bring forward a 
new opera; and for once we applaud his 
choice of a subject. Not that Madame Cata- 
lani is precisely so robust as was the ancient 
British Queen Boadicea, or that Signor 
‘Tramezzani is every thing that fancy can 
ascribe toa Roman tribune. Yet there is a 
traditionary veneration for the heroine, a 
syinpathy with her viodictive sense of oppres- 
sion, with her exertions, and her subsequent 
sufferings that marks her character, her digs 
nity and her energy of mind. As may be 
supposed, the opera shews the queen trium- 
phant, after a bloody combat, the distant 
scene of which conveys some faint idea of a 
field of battle, or a Livouack between Mos- 
cow and Smolensko. The Druids, with 
their ceremonies are very picturesque objects, 
at all times. The second act opens with a 
chaunt from the bard uf the palace, seated 
on arock, alternately striking the harp and 
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listening to the rough: response of the warriors 
that answer him chorusirom below. Tire 
idea of Gray's bard cannot fail of rushing on 
the mind of the reader. A druid eave is well 
represented ; and to complete the cherscter 
of the British heroine, sie prophecies of the 
faiure grandeur of the country, under her 
eway. Phat there is sane at novelty 
dn this piece, is equally evident and honour- 
ab!-. was extrem ly received and is 
likely to be a favourite. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


At the close of the month of February, a 
new farce wes presented at this house, which, 
had it been managed as that rogue Foote 
managed some of his, might have become a 
stock piece. It contains nothing that de- 
serves the name of plot—nor was*it witi/en 
so as to deserve the name of wrifing; but it 
furnished opportunity Sor imiiations and 
takings off, which wight be turned to goad 
account. It wasentitled dé Captain 
Dash, intendisg to carry olf noribern 
heiress, gives a rout in a hired house: he 
unfortunatcly communicates his scheme to 
the bady’s lover; is arrested for debt the 
midst of his fée ; sees the lady borne of by 
bss rival; and then the author—in mercy to 
his with such witty inventions 
—in mercy to himeelf, tired with sach won. 
deriul exertious—and, in merey to the 
audicuce, afier such an abundance of iecideut 
and interesi—dropped the curtain. The no- 
velty was—the appearance, iu the rout, of an 
Amateur of Fashion, was fond of spout 
ing characters ‘This gave the actor (Mat- 
thews) an opportunity of pourtraying to the 
life a Mr. Coates, who has embellished 
seli with that title, and amused the public 
by enacting Lothario, at the Haymarket 
theatre. The cexirasagance of his dress, 
gction, deportment, &e. &e. were extra. 
extravaganga'd by his imitator; and the 
of which delighted the 
professional sateline, was bitter, doubly bitter, 
to Use gentieman-actor lis primary, 


The following letter speaks sufficiently for 
tself 
To the Editor. 


Mr. Editor, —The following circular letter 
hai ing been communicated to me by a friend, 
¥ beg the favour of your inserting it in your 
Work, with the» companying Address ; for 
being ignorant of the names of the gentle- 
men who have concurred to honour me with 
so s'rong a proof of their approbation, I am 
under the necessity of addressing them in this 
manutri-— 
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| Mrs. Siddons's proposed Recal? to the 
Stage. 


* To the Nobility aad the Public in 

* A Committee of Gentlemen, admirers 
of the Drama, lewenting the secess ou of 
pre-eminent talents from the staze, feet moat 
anxious to recall its bri htest and 
solicit their attention to this subject, and their 
Kiud assistance to promote iis execusion. 
has been suggested, and after amsiute delle 
beration resolved on, in the fist instance, to 
endeavour to invite Mrs. SippoNS trom her 
retirement; but well assured that this will be 
amiatier of the greatest difficulty, os well as 
delicacy, under ail circumstances, the sub- 
joined plau has been adopied, and their aes 
quiescenge is requested, and aus 
ucipated, 

Books for signature will be left at Messrs. 
Hookhams, Oid Bond street, Messrs. Ebers’s, 


Dd Bond street; aud atthe London Coff-e- 
house, Ludgate-hill: and when a sufficient 
number of uames, of proper consequence and 
importance, har been (wich che 
gentlemen of the Committee doubt net will 
be very speedily ihe case), they may be ware 
ranted in presenting it to Mrs. Siddous, with 
hopes of attaining their oljeet—of gratuyng 
all the admirers of the ari—and of obviating 
all embarrassment which unght otherwise 
attend this Lady’s re-appearance on the 
Stage.” 


Address to the Committee. 


Gentlemen,—I beg leave to offer my most 
grarefal acknow'edscinents to the origival 
promoters of ¢ ‘au, designed with as cousi- 
derate a regard to my personal feelings as to 
my professional reputation ; and although [ 
shall not presume te obirade upon you, 
gentlemen, and ihe public, a detail of those 
reasons which induced me to take my leave 
of the Theatre last year, vet, allow me to 
say, | now feel myseif called upon to make 
it publicly known, that it is sted my 
lion to deciine any theatrical engagement, 

With the deepest sease of the novour you 
have conferred upon me, I remaia, 


Gentlemen of the Commitee, 
Your ever grateful, 
and very humble servant, 
S Sippona. 
Westlourne, March 3, 1813. 


Mrs. Siddons has engaged in a 
course of Readings; but the first o 


them is 
postponed on oceasion of the death of the 
Duchess of Brunswick, 
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= 
@BSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES 
IN THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. CLARKE S$ 
TRAVELS,—IN GREECE, EGYPT, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 


No. III. 


ZEneas urlem designat aratro, 
Sortiturque domos, hoc Ilium, et hec loca Troje 
Esse jubet, Gaudet regno Trojanus Acestes, 
Indicitque forum, et patrilbus dat jura vocatis, 
Tum vicina asiris Erycino in vertice sedes 


Fundatur Veneri Idalie, tumuloque sacerdus 
Et lucus late sacer additur Anchiseo.* 
Enerp, v. v. 760° 
The prince designed a city with a plough ; 
The lots their several tenements allow. 
This part is named from Ilium, that from Troy ; 
And the new king ascends the throne with joy. 
A chosen senate from the people draws ; 
Appoints the judges and ordains the laws. 
Then on the top of Eryx, they begin 
A rising temple to the Paphian queen; 
Anchises, last, is honour'd as a god ; 
A priest is added, annual gifts bestow’d ; 
And groves are planted round his blest abode. 
The prince then drew a city on the plain ; 
Next he assigns the dwellings to the train. 
Now a new Ilion in Trinacaria rose, ° 
And a new Simois and Scamander flows. 
To Venus’ name they bid a temple rise 
From Eryx’ top, high tow'ring to the skies : 
And nexta priest and ample grove were made, 
For ever sacred to Anchises’ shade. 
Pitt. 


This passage of the Mantuan bard may be 
taken as complete evidence of the disposition 


* Heyne’s note on this passage is :—hoc 
llium et hac loca Trojam, reeordatione et re- 
presentatione ad animum veteris Trojx 
novam coloniam conderet, hane pro Ilio et 
Troja esse sult. And in his Excursns I. he 
says ;—non ad urbis, sed ad originis Trojane 
recordationem et representationem esse refer- 
endum. He suspectseven, that Eneas found, 
or persuaded his new colonists to fancy, a 
likeness of the Simois and Scamander, in 
t\reams adjacent to their new city. 


Vor. XLII. (Lit, Pan. April, 1818.) 
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of mankind to find resemblances of a former 
residence, in their new sitmation, now become 
their fixed settlement, as expatriated colo- 
nists. It rather belongs to the former letter 
than the present, but in either it must be 
viewed as decisive proof of the principle of 
commemoration which I. have described as 
actuating the whole race, in whatever period 
their emigrations might take place. That 
principle it may well be supposed, would 
manifest itself generally, or at least on a 
variety of occasions, in the early ages, and it 
may be worth while, on the subject under 
consideration, to open the enquiry (for others 
to pursue) what indications remain that 
the western colonies long preserved the mes. 
mory of their original (eastein) country. 

There is always reason to suspect when 
places have double names in ancient authors, 
that the first of those names was given by a 
people different from those who gave the 
second ; and whea the first is understood to 
be most venerable or dignified, it probably is 
the oldest. When Homer reports that the 
Scamander was called Xanthus by the Gods, 
I understand him as recording an appellation 
bestowed on the river by the original, or at 
least, very antient, settlers ;—whose language 
differed from that of following tribes. 

As this subject is curious and tends to sup- 
port the assertion that Homer found remains 
of antiquity in his days, I submit a pass 
ortwo, from his works. ‘* The hundreds 
handed giant fought against Olympus, who is 
called Briareus, by the Gods, but by men, 
I. 402. ‘* This mount 
is known to meno under the name of Bateia :- 
the immortals call it the tomb of Myrinna,” 
Iliad 1I.¥. 811. The poet also speaks of a 
bird called by the gods Chalcrda, but by 
men Aumindin. He says the herb Mo/y, was. 
so called by the gods. Other poets made the 
same distinction. The inference is plausible, 
that this language attributed to the deities was, 
extremely ancient; and from what we now. 
know, conjecture may think it ihe Sanserit. 
There can be no harm, therefore, in re- 
questing our Sanscrit scholars, to analys 
the primary names preserved by the Gree! 

ts: they may lead to interesting resulis. 
tis certain, that a few Sanscrit words occur 
in the Pentateuch ; especially in the history 
of Balaam, which is probably, not very dis-. 
tant in time from what may be thought the 
era of those who were the ancient settlers’ 
around Mount Ida. 

I am aware of the imperfections always at- 
tending etymological deductions —and the 
fallacy, too, which frequently disables them : 
yet as the repetition of names of places in 
distaat colonies is an undeniable fact, an en- 
deavour to ascertain the import of the origi- 
nal, for the purpose of proving a celation ip 
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the deiisative, may be used, with proper 
Caution. ‘ 

Mr. Bryant deduces the term O/ympus from 
Al-omphi, <* the mountain of the oracle ;"— 
I should think, move particularly, the 
moantain of the concealed mouth,” or open- 
ing. But, there were many places catled 
Olympus, or Olympian, and though these 
were lookea upon to be prophetic, as Mr. B 
observes, vet I conceive that all mountains so 
distinguished furnished vatoral streams of 
water, as it were, deodand ——-—j iis is 
very difficult of proof, but as one instance, 
we have in Gol:zius, Je’. x. a medal of 
Olympias, in which we see a river issuing 
with great force from the upper part of the 
mountain, and passing by a temple standing 
below. Others to the effect, were in 
the collections of Pellerin and Hunter. 

The Trojav Mount Olympus was also known 
under the local name of Gargaius. This 
reminds us, first, of the Gargarzd@, a people 


of India, or Indo-Seythia, described by the’ 


t Dionysius among others in that region. 
He says of them, 


a noble race 
Who style themselves Gargatida, and shew 
To Dionuses a peculiar care. ‘ 
Near a fair stream their happy lot is fallen, 
Where the swift Hypanis and Megarsus speed 
‘From Mount Hemodus to Gangetic shores, 
’ Fraught as they run with the fich seeds of gold. 


That the Mount Hemodus of this passage 
is the Mount Imaus er Himalaya, of the 
Hindoos, needs no proof; especially as the 
rivers mentioned, ran into the Ganges. It 
is then, possible, that the Trojan moun- 
tain was named from the seat of these people, 
the Gargaride. If any rather chuse to trace 
this name from its signification, perhaps they 
may find it in the root 3, a residence, an 
occasional dwelling—in this instance—of the 
deities. I merely observe, in passing, that 
Mount Ida, may also be traced to the siguifi- 
cation of ** put ferward,” placed in adsvanee, 
&c. which is remarkably coincident with the 
description of the localities as given by Dr. 
Clarke. Jt is a meuntain in advance of 
Gargarus ; as if persons standing on it, could 
supplicate the Gods with a certainty of being 
near enough to excite their atientivn. 

Before the art of writing was in general 

ractice, the recollection of events was quick- 
3 lost from the memory of succeeding ge- 
nerations; ——= and this more decidedly, 
when colony after colony flowed into the 
same country. Nevertheless, some faint 


gleams of information were preserved by tra- 
diion ; aud ancient customs and terms siill 
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existed ages after their real application was 
forgot. Symbols long supplied the place af-, 
terwards occupied by written documents ; but 
they became by degrees n.ingled, misunder- 
stood and perverted. ‘They were retained ; 
but like hieroglyphies becume¢ unintelligible ; 
aud no tixed ideas could be derived from them. 
Justances of this are given on the plate au- 
nexed, 

‘The principal subject of this plate might be 
easily taken for the ** Origin of the River 
Scaimancer,” as described by Homer, illus-° 
trated by Dr. Clarke. We see the Gods on 
Mount Olympus giving birth to the sacred 
stream, Which in its course furnishes a 
conveuience to the ablution of worshippers, 
and afterwards flows through a mountainous 
region, passing by several temples, and a city 
(Troy). Inspection shewsthis conformity more 
strongly than arguinent this accepta- 
tion would be erroncous ; for in fact, it refers 
to a river still more celebrated, and of which 
the Scamander, with all its divinity, was no 
more than a comimemoration in a distant land, 
and ander circumstances of diminished mag- 
uificence. 

It is natural to ask, whether we have any 
traces of similar commemoration among the 
Grecian Asiatics ? 1 conceive we have. But 
the particulars intended cou'd not be dis- 
tinguished as repetitions till we had obtained 
that knowledge of the interior of India, 
which might ascertain the originals with some 
degree of credibility. ‘The lately published 
drawings by Mr. Daniel, of the sacred anti- 
quities seen by him, in the upper provinces 
of that extensive country, open a vast Geld 
of comparative enquiry; and those who 
closely examine, will find, a correspondence 
of sacred objects, caves, rivers, deities, &c. 
never before capable of being adduced as 
proofs. ‘This is particularly true of the types 
inserted on the medals of western Asia ;—or 
rather of those cities of whose early antiquity 
we have the most satisfactory evidence, 

The medals of Edessa, Emissa, Nis'his, 
Tyre, and others published by Vaillant, afford 
instances. But, the object of enquiry at pre= 
sent, referring to the scenery of Homer's 
poem, content myself with adduzing specie 
mens of medals of Shinar, Rhesen, and Tarsus, 
which, in my humble judgement, have a 
direct refergnce to the point under investiga. 
tion. —Of these in order :— 

The reader is desired Yo notice the temples 
on the summit of the Frozen Mountains; 
—then the deities: B. Nared or AZercury 5. 
C. Vishnou in a female form, from whose 
foot, A. issucs the river; D. Lachsmi or 
Venus, dancing; EK. Beabmea, or Jupiter, 
who appears again at2 Kk. Bagarithus, who 
solicited ihe blessing of this river, is marked 
1; and appears again at 2 1. The holy 
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men who are receiving ablution from the 
stream, need no explanation, The cow's 
head N, is a noted opening in the rocks 
through which the river falls. The Greeks 
conveyed their allusion to this scenery in 
symbolic personifications, The river they 
depicted as a man (so Homer personifies the 
Scamander), springing fiom the foot of a God- 


dess—the Goduess of Plenty, crowned with | 


three turrets—seated on a rock or mouniain. 
To render this more distinct No. 4. isthe 
figure of Vishnou, the size of M. d’Hankar- 
ville’s print; the resemblance between this 
and No. 5. (a medal of Shinar) is striking. 
No. 6. is the same type ; but the protection 
of Brahma, 4. e. Jupiter, is marked by his 
eagle : in No, 8. tne eagle is inside the tem- 
ple; which plainly denotes to whom it is 
dedicated. Lu No. g. the ow! marks Miner- 
va, or Sarsat. T'o close the list of proofs, 
the Cow’s head or mouth is commemorated in 
the medal of ‘Parsuy No. 7, by Aorns on the 
head of the river, t. ¢ the mao swimming 
from the foot of the Goddess. As this par- 
ticular is altogether extraordinary, I should 
not trust my own judgment, on it; but 
Liebe, from whom it is ken, (Goth, Nun. 
p. 452.] expressly observes in the margin, 
fluvius caput cornutum ostentat : the head of 
the river displays horns. Jt will be recollect. 
ed that we are restricted on this subject, as on 
all others of deep antiquity, to proofs that 
have escaped the ravages of time, which can- 
not be thought so many as one in a hundred 
of what anciently existed. 


These cities whose meda!s I have selected 
are undeniably among the most ancient ia 
the world; their foundation is marked in 
Hloly Writ, Gen. x. 4.12. It was likely, 
therefore, that their first settlers should take 
with them the ideas which then generally 
prevailed in the country they quitted ; and 
these would become sacred to their descend- 
auts, in succeeding ages, long after they lad 
ceased to understand the reference of the 
symbols they employed. ‘hese notions must 
have been very strong among the people ;_ or 
they would not have been inseried on the 
coins of these cities; and as we find these 
eublems freguent/y so employed, in the small 
proportion ot medals that has escaped the pe- 
neral wreck, there can be no doubt but what 
auuently they were incaleulably more abun- 
dams: The people must have beneved the 
facts alluded to; and they might have a 
knowledge of other documeuts, written or 
traditional in. corroboration. 


Oiher. poets also yield allusions to an Olym- 
pus much more ancient thaa that of Troy, 
and remote from it. Virgil speaks of Saturn 
being dnven fiom Olympus by Jove; but 
this never could be ihe Jrojan mountain, 
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Primum ab ethereo venit Saturnus Olympoj, 
Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis. 


Nor could it be the Thracian Olympus ; we 
should hear more about “aturn had he held 
his court and authority so far westward. At 
| present, there is ino.e indistinctness hangs 
| over the history of S:turn, than over the his- 


tories Of bis sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
| Pinto. 

All these reasonings tend to confirm the 
remote antiquity I have attributed to the 
DRUIDICAL CIRCLES discovercd on Mount 
Ida; and to the people who long before 
Homer, consecrated these localities. And 
now—it may be thought a wild conjecture 
nevertheless I start it, —L ask whether Homer 

| did not principally owe bis celebrity to the 
skill with which he and inter. 
| wove the ancient deities of Olyopus and Ida, 
| imo bis song. Epic poetry could uot be so per- 
| fect in the first attempt to describe an action, 
ora warfare, as the Iliad is. Many heroic 
poems of great interest might have existed, pres 
viously, but, by adopting a scene wherein the 
Gods were uaderstood to dwell, the poet made 
them parties to his action, without any force 
on circumstances, and the ncatness, perhaps 
the novelty, of bis contrivance and machie 
nery, strikingly distinguished bis performs 
ance, and gave it a zest among his countrys 
men, which never was equa led by any poem 
before or since. If this idea be admissible, 
Homer owes much of his sogue to the choice 
of his subject ; in fact, more than we can 
well estimate ; and much also to His imita- 
tion of the poews of Hindostan, by the ins 
troduction of gods and other sapernatural 
agents, of which we have no examples in any 
other Greek poet, who is not contessedly a 
follower of Homer, though we have many 
such among the Eastern Asiatics. If it 
be alleged—no Greek poem equally ancient 
is come down to us ;—I cbserve, that had 
they been equally worthy aud interesting, 
there is uo reason why they should not have 
come down tous, as well as the Iliad ; éhat 
poem was distinguished by a popularity, de- 
tived, as 1 thiuk from the management, as 
well as the beautiful and majestic composition 
of its author: had others e:nployed the same 
management, Homer had not been so absos 
lutely unrivalled, 

The persuasion that the Gods dwelt on 
mountains, or at least, that mourtains and 
high places were generally most aece, ble ta 
them, has prevailed in all nations. We find 
it im the extremity of eastern Asia, as 
fir off as Japan ; where most of the tem- 
pies are construcied on eminences ; and often 
oa the ascent of high mountains. ‘They are 
all, says Koempfe:, inost swecily situated: A 
curious view of the adjaceut country, a spring, 
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and rivalet of clear water, and the neigh- 
bourhood of a grove with pleasant walks, 
being the necessary qualifications of those 
spots of ground, where these holy stractures 
are to be built; for they say, that the Gods 
ere extremely delighted with such high and 
ape places. Koempfer, Hist. Japan, Vol. 
I. book 5. cap. 3. p. 417. quoted in Bryant, 
Vol. I p. 238. 4to. edit. Mr. B. proceeds to 
soy, This practice in early times was almust 
universal ; and every mountain was esteemed 
holy. ‘The people, who prosecuted this me- 
thod of worship, enjoyed a scothing infatua- 
tion, which flattered the gloom of supersti- 
tion. The eminences to which they retired 
were lonely and silent; and seemed to be 
happily circumstanced for contemplation and 
prayer. They who frequented them were 
saised above the world; and fancied that 
they were brought into the vicinity of the 
powers of the air, and of the deity who re- 
sided in the higher regions. We find high 
ces in Canaan, so early as the days of 
oses ; and they were peculiarly acceptable 
to Balaam, [a Hindoo prophet.) Numb. xxii. 
41. Lev. xxvi. 30. Deut. xii. 2. 3. It 


is said of Orpheus, that he went with some 
of his disciples to meet ‘Theiodamas, the son 
of Priam, and to partake in a sacrifice, which 
he every year offered upon the summit of a 
high mountain. We are told by Strabo, that 
the Persians always performed their worship 
upon hills. Herodotus says the same: ‘* Their 


custom is, to offer, from the summits of the 
highest mountains, sacrifices to Jove, dis- 


tinguishing by that — all the expanse’ 


ot the firmament.” The of Cappa- 
docia and Pontus observed of 
worship. The choice made by Eneas, as 
Virgil describes in my motto, for the site of a 
temple to Venus on the top of Mount Eryx, 
4s another instance ; and as this was ak to 
the Venus of Ida, it should seem to be an in- 
tended repetition of a temple dedicated to the 
Goddess on that mountain ; equally as other 
repetitions are intended—a new dlium, a new 
Simois, a new Scamander. 

But of all the honours addressed to high 
places, and of all the sacrifices offered on such 
exalted ‘situations, none ever equalled in 
magnificence that, which was offered by 
Mithridates on occasion of his war against the 
Romans. He followed the Persic modes of 
worship, as wellas the mixed rites of the 
Chaldeans and Syrians. Hence he chose one 
ef the highest mountains in his dominions ; 
upon the top of whieh he reared an immense 
pile, equal in size to the sammit on which it 
stood ; and there he sacrificed to the God of 
armies. The pile was raised by his vassal 
prinees : and the offerings, besides those cus- 
tomary, were wine, honey, oil, and every 


speeses of The fire which these 


Process for making Artificial Stone. 


contributed to feed, and in whieh they were 
consumed, is said to have been perceived at 
the distance of near a THOUSAND STADIA. 
Such were the honours paid to high places 4 
After this I have little need to expatiate on 
the intensity of that sacred character with 
which they were supposed to be invested : 
—but unquestionable proofs may be acquired 
on this particular also; for in fact, we have 
in our own island mountains and hills to 
which a notion of sanctity, notwithstanding 
the levelling influence of Christianty, is at- 
tached, by the inhabitants of the country 
around them. They were seats of worship in 
Druidical times ; they retained this renown 
in later ages, though under disguised forms 
and fashions; and the memory of it is not 
yet obliterated. In this they resemble then, 
Mounts Gargarus and Ida, with their river, 
their groves, their altars, theit temples, 
their hermitages: and they resemble too, 
the original of all, Mount Meru, on which 
the deities of India resided in cities of gold, 
or palaces of gems, where they reclined on 
sophas of pleasure, or from which they jaunte 
ed in self-moving cars, cr boats that floated 
of their own accord, wherever they were 
ordered : exactly as poetry describes the 
casional enjoyments or excursions of the dei- 
ties supposed to assemble on Mount Olympus, 
and to form the cuurt of their hege lord and 
sovereign, Jove.—I ain Sir, yours, &e. 


Fivtcts. 


PROCKSS FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL STONE 
FOR CHIMNBY-PIECES, AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR FORTLAND STONE. 


By Mr. Charles Wilson, 35, Worcester-street, 
Borough. From the Transactions of the Soviety 
Sor the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. Twenty-five Guinea: were vo- 
ted by the Society te Mr, Wilson for this ineen- 


tion. 


Toke two bushels of sharp drift sand, and 
one bushel of sified slacked quick-lime, mix 
them up together with as little water as possi« 
ble, aud beat them well up together for half 
ay hour, every morning for three or four suc- 
cessive days, but never wet them again after 
their first mixture. 


To two gallons of water, contained in a 
proper vessel, add one pint of single size, 
made warm ; and mixed with the above liquor. 


Take about a shovel-full of the first come 
position, make a hole in the middle of it, and 
put therein three qnarters of a pint of the 
allam and size, to which add three or four 
pounds of coarse plaster of Paris; the who'e 


is to be well beaten and mixed together rather 


———=_—s— 
| 
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stiff; put this mixture into the wooden moulds 


of your intended chimney-piece ; the sides, MORALITY 
ends, and tops of which moulds are made of 
" moveable pieces, previously oiled with the fol- OF THE 
lowing mixture, ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
d Take one pint of the droppings of sweet 
oil, which costs about Js. the pint, and add ILLUSTRATED BY 
“ thereto one pint of clear lime water, made SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
" from pouring boiling water on lumps of chalk- RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION. 
te lime in a close vessel tiJl fully saturated, when No. XIX 
y the lime water becomes clear it is proper to % : 
a. be added to the oil as above mentioned, and | Though the same Sun, with all diffusive rays, 


on their being stirred together they will form | Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaae, 


a thick oily mixture, or emulsion, proper to 
apply upon the moulds. 


In forming the side or jamb of a chimney- 
pieoe, the mould is to be first half filled with 
the sand-lime and plaster composition, then 
two wires wrapped round with a thin layer 
of hemp, and which wires are nearly the 
length of the piece to be moulded, are to be 
placed in parallel lines, lengthwise, in the 
mixture or composition in the inould, and 
afterwards the mould is filled up with more 
of the composition, and if there is any supers 
fluous quantity it is to be struck off a gh 
piece of flat board. 


The lid or top part of the mould is to be 
then placed upon it, and the whole subjected 
to a stsong pressure from weighted levers or a 
screw press, ‘The composition is to remain 
under this pressure for twenty or thirty mi- 
nutes; the precise time necessary may be 
known, from examining a small specimen of 
the composit:on reserved purposely to deter- 
— the time it requires 10 harden and set 

rm. 


The sides of the mould are to be held tos 
gether by iron clamps and wedges. 


The wires above mentioned answer a dov- 
ble purpose, hy giving strength to the jambs, 
and retaining the whole mass together in case 
it should at any time be cracked by accident. 

The ehimney-pieces may be made either 
plain or fluted, according to the mould ; and 
when moulded, they are finished off by rub- 
bing them over with allum water, and 
smoothing them with a trowel and a little wet 
plaster of Paris. 

A common plain chimney-piece of this 
composition is sold at only seven shillings, 
and areeded one at twenty-eight shillings, 
completely fitted up. 


*,* This composition is adapted to other 
purposes beside that of forming chimney 
pieces: and it may be made to take ornamen- 
tal forms, applicable to a variety of articles 
in fiiting up a house, or premises. 


We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower. 
Pope, 
VANITY. 

Agnes passed the night in sleepless agita- 
tion, now forming and now rejecting schemes 
to obviate the dang:r which must accrue 
to her character, if not to her honour, by 
remaining for a whole month exposed to 
the seductions of a man whom she had but 
too fatally convinced of his power over her 
heart: and the result of her reflections waa 
that she should insist on his leaving towa,: 
and not returning till he came to lead her 
to the altar. Happy would it have been. 
for Agnes, had she adhered to this resolue 
tion; but vanity and self-confidence again 
interfered :—** What have I to fear?” said 
Agnes to herself; ‘*am 1 so fallen in m 
own esteem that I dare not expose myself, 
even to a shadow of temptation ?—no ;—I 
will not think so meanly of my virtue ;—the 
woman that is afraid of being dishonoured 
is half overcome already; and I will meeg 
with boldness the uriate which I cannot 
avoid.” 

O Vanity! thou hast much to answer fort 
I am convinced that were we to trace up 
to their source all the most painful and des 
grading events of our lives, we should find 
most of them to have their origin in the 
gratified suggestions of vanity.—Mrs. Opie's 
Father and Daughter. 


THE FEMALE PENITENT. 


It is the slang of the present day, if I may 
be allowed this vulgar but forcible expression, 
to inveigh bitterly against society for excluding 
from its circle, with unrelenting rigour, the 
woman who has transgressed the gees 
laws of chastity; and some brilliant a 
persuasive, but, in my opinion, mistaken 
writets of both sexes, have endeavoured to 
prove that many an amiable woman has been 
for ever lost to virtue and the world, and bee 
come the victim of prostitution, merely bee 
cause her first fault was treated with ill judg- 
ing a criminal severity. 
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This assertion appears to me fraught with 
mischief; as it is calculated to deier the vic- 
tim of seduction from penitence and amend- 
ment, by telling her that she would employ 
them in her favor in vain. And it is surely 
as false as it is dangerous. I know many in- 
stances, and it is fair to conclude the experi- 
ment of others is similar to mine, of women 
restored by perseverance in a life of expiatory 
amendsnent to that rank in society which they 
had forfeited by one false step, while their 
fault has been forgotten in their exsorplary 
conduct as wives and mothers. 

Bat it is not to be expected that society 
should open its arms to receive its prodigal 
ehildren, till they have undergone a long ana 
painful probation, till they have practised the 
virtues of self-denial, patience, fortitude and 
industry ; and, she whose penitence is not 
the mere result of wounded pride and ca- 
price, will be capabie of exerting all these 
Virtues, in order to regain some portion of the 
esteem which she has lost. What will dif 
ficulties and mortifications be to her? Keep- 
ing her eye steadfasily fixed on the end which 
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she has in view, she will bound lighily over | 


them all; nor will ste seek tne smiles of the 
world, till instead of receiving them as a fa- 
vour, she can demand them asa right And 
il befall the hand that would uplift the sa- 
ered pall whiciy penitence and amendment 


have thrown over departed guilt. — Mrs. Opie's | 


Father and Daugzhier. 
DESPAIR AND REPENTANCE. 
That time infallibly brings comfort even 
to the sorest heart,—that if we make not 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience, we 


save from the storms of itfe the materials of | 


peace at least, that lesser joys become valu- 
able when we are deprived of those of keener 
relish, are lessons which even experience 
teaches but slowly ; and Laura had them yet 
in a great measure to learn: she was per- 


suaded that she should go mourning to the | 


ga What yet remaived of her path of 
ife seemed to lie through a desert waste, 
never more to be warmed with the sun-shine 


with any ray of hope, save that which beamed 
from beyond the tomb. She imagined that 
lonely and desolate she should pass through 
life, and joyfully hail the messenger that 
called her away ; like some wretch, who, cast 
alone on a desert rock, watches for the sail 
that is to wafi him to his native land. 

Bat the despair of strong minds is not list- 
less or inactive. The more Laura was con- 
vinced that life was lost as to all its pleasing 

urposes, the more was she determined that 
at should be subservient to useful ends; earthly 
- felicity, she was convinced, had fled for ever 
from her grasp; and the only resoiution she 
could form, was never more to pursue it; 
but, in the persevering discharge of the du- 


| now disgraceful shackles. 
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ties which yet remained to her, to seek a pres 
paration for joys which earth has not to 
bestow. ‘That she might not devote to fiit- 
less lamentation the time which was claimed 
by duty, she, as soon as it was day, altempt- 
to rise, intending to spend the morning in 
acts of resignation for herself, and prayers 
that pardon and repentance might be granted 
to him whose guilt had destroved her peace. 
Kut her head was so giddy, that, unable to 
stand, she was obliged to return to her bed, 
was long ere she was again able to quit it; 
a slow fever seized her, and brought her to 
the brink of the grave; her senses, however, 
remaived uninjured, and she had full power 
and leisure to make those reflections which 
force themselves upon all who are sensible of 
approaching dissolution. 

Happy were at, if all who smart under dis- 
appointment, weuld anticipate the hour 
which will assuredly arrive, when the burden 
which they impatient!y bear, shall appear to 
be lighter thon vanity! The hand which is 
soon to be cold, resigns without a struggle the 
baubles of the world ; 11s cheats delude not 
the eye that is for ever closing. A death bed 
is that holy ground, where the charms of the 
enchanter are dissolved, where the forms 
which he had clothed with unreal beauty, or 
aggravated by gigantic horror, are seen in 
their trae form and colouring. 

At last, aided by the rigid temperance of 
her former life, and her exemplary patience 
in suffering, the strength of her constitution 
began to trinmph over her disorder. As she 


| measured baek her steps to earth again, the 


concerns which had seemed to her revertivg 
eye diminished into nothing, again swelled 
into portance; but, Laura could not soon 
forget the tine when she had seen them as 
they were; and, this remembrance powerfully 
aided her mind in its struggle to cast off its 
Yet bitter was the 
struggle ; for what is so painful as to tear at 
onee from the breast what has wwined itself 
with every fibre, linked itself with every hope, 
stimulated every desire, and long furnished 


of affection, never more to be brightened | Objects of intense, of unceasing interest. The 


heart which death leaves desolate, slowly and 
gently resigns the affection to which it has 


| tondiy clung. It is permitted to seek indul« 


gence in virtuous sorrow, to rejoice in religious 
hope, and even memory brings pleasure dear 
to the widowed mind. But she who mourn- 
ed the depravity of her lover, felt that she 
was degraded by ler sorrow ; hope was, as 
fur as he was concerned, utterly extinguished ; 
and memory presented ovly a mortifying train 
of weakness and self-deceptions. 

Bat love is not that irremediable calamity 
which romance hes delighted to paint, and 
the vulgar to believe it. ‘Time, variety, abs 
sence, or any of a hundred other easy reme- 
dies, serves to cure the disease in the mild 


| 
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form in which it affects feeble minds, while 
more [erculean spirits tear off the poisoned 
garment, though it be with mortal anguish. 
—Self Controul. 


THE SENSK OF DUTY SUPERIOR TO INCLI- 
NATION. 

When T consider my beloved friends, my 
maore than parents, the nature of your good- 
ness to me, and a// your unbounded sym- 
pathy has made you feel for me, I am ready 
to conclude it is not less my duty, than I fee! 
it to be my inclination, to devote the whole 
powers of my mind to soothing the remainder 
of your days and being nto you asa daughter; 
but, the lesson of self-denying virtue and pure 
Christian forgiveness, which 1 was taught 
yesterday by the injured child of poverty, 
assures me, that my father ought to be the 
object of my care, and that my past sufferings 
Ought not to steel the heart of a child against 
the claims of duty or the pleadings of nature. 
In the sorrow that has blighted my days, his 
hopes are also withered, and in contemplating 
his sorrows, I shall cease to resent my own ; 
in administering to his afflictions, I shall en- 
joy the only blessings I have yet power to 
embrace. My mind is, I trust, so far restored, 
that the exercise of its energies will increase 
them; and, if I am made the happy instru. 
ment of consoling my declining pareut’s infir- 
mities, of administering to his menial wanis ; 
surely I shall find a comfort to which I have 
long been a stranger. Do not, therefore, be 
surprised if your Caroline to whom you have 
been Heaven s instrument of unbounded good; 
atlength says, in the language of the pro- 
digal, and not without some portion of his 
feelings too, “I will arise and go to my 
father.”’—Says she lo her Neighbour, What ? 


APPETITE CHECKED BY REFLECTION, 


« You have a good appetite to night, Sir,” 
said the baronet, 

Most excellent,” said Frederic ; I take 
every thing before me, you see, Sir.” 

‘© T have indeed perceived you take more 
than you ought to do to-night, Frederic, aud 
1 am sorry for it.” 

«* Aly dear father, you surprise me: young 
people with good appetites, are naturally sub- 
ject to—to—” 

“© To indu/ge themselves, when good things 
are thrown in their way ; but, I must be al- 
lowed to inform you, that when reason and 
virtue deny what nature prompts, a wise man 
will renounce her lessons.” 

The eyes of Frederic were opened ; and the 
glowing blushes of Betsey were transformed 
from her cheek to his own; the knife and 
fork dropped from his hand, and-unabie io 
look up, -he fixed] his eves on the table-elorh, 
with an earnestness, as great as if his exist- 
ence depended on his decyphering the figures 
in the damask. 
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How lovely, yet how evanescent these traits 
of ingenious modesiv, this purer essence of 
virtue, known only to the bloom of opening 
lite, and fated to expire in the withering ate 
mosphere of that world to which the youthful 
possessor advances, with a fearless, but delue 
sive step — From the same, 

THD ENJOYMENTS OF ANTICIPATION, 

How many a cheerful moment is indebted 
to imagination for the alleviation of its gloom! 
how many a sinking spirit is buoyed above 
the billows of de-pair, by supporting itself on 
ithe uncertain promise of the deligitts to come. 
it is the extacy arising from the contemplas 
tion of these pictures of the mind, which 
endues us wiih energy and strengih to sure 
mount the minor ills of existence ; and, like 
a beautifully exeeuted and saany distance in 
a landscape, draws off the eye from dwelling 
too minutely on the darker objects which hie 
the nearest.—ZJ says, suys I, by the author 
of Thinks I to Myself. 


DOCUMENTS RESPECTING HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


It is one of the verplexities and misevics 
attendant on the duty of a public journalist, 
to be forced at times to admit articles ine 
to his work, which he would willingly exe 
clude from his pages. Such, for irsiance, is 
the present public discussion of the private 
disagreement between the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Not to notice it, would be af. 
fectation, as the particulars are notorious, 
Yet a sense of propriety and decorum, of pa- 
triotism, too, and loyalty, commands as cons 
cise a statement as possible, of the principal 
Matters connected with this unhappy con- 
cern. -In our hist, page 258, we inserted a 
letter from H. R. H. the Princess of Wales 
to H. RH. the Prince Regent. The cir- 
cumstances attending the delivery of this letter 
to the ministers; their reluctance to forward 
it to the Prince Regent, with other particulars, 
soon found their way into public circulation 
in this news-loving age, and the curiosity of 
the inqnisitive was further graufied by its ap» 
pearance in a daily paper, which produced the 
following correspondence : 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM LORD LIVERPOOL 
TO THE PRINCESS ()F WALES. 
Fife House, Feb. 14, 1813. 

*¢ Lord Liverpool has the honour to inform 
your Roval Highness, that in consequence of 
the publication in The Mourning Chronicle, 
of tie 10th inst. of a letter addressed by your 
Royal Highness to the Prince Regent, bis 
Royal Highness has thought fil, by the advice 
of nis confidential servants, to sign !y his com-~ 
mands that the intended visit of the Princess 
Charlotte to your Roval Highness on the fol- 
lowing day should not take place. 
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«* Lord Liverpool is not enabled to make 


any farther communication to your Royal 
Highness on the subject of your Royal High- 
Ness's note.” 

To this letter the Princess of Wales com- 
manded Lady Anne Hamilton, her Lady ia 
Waiting, to reply as follows :— 

*© Montague-house, Fel. 15, 1813. 

«© Lady Anne Hamilton is commanded by 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, to 
represent to Lord Liverpool, that the insidious 
insinuation respecting the publication of the 
letter addressed by the Princess of Wales, on 
the 14th of January, to the Prince Regent, 
conveyed in his Lordship's reply to her Royal 
Highness, is as void of foundation and as 
false as all the former accusations of the tra- 
ducers of her Royal Higtness’s honoor in the 
year 1806. 

*€ Lady A. Hamilton is further command- 
ed to say, that dignified sileuce would have 
been the line of conduct tne Princess would 
have preserved upon such insinuation (more 
than unbecoming Lord Liverpool), did not 
the effect arising from it, operate to deprive 
her Royal Highness of the sole real happiness 
she can possess in this world—that of seeing 
her only child. And the Confidential Ser- 
vants of the Prince Regent ought to feel 
ashamed of tlreir conduct towards the Prin- 
cess, in avowing to her Royal Highness their 
advice to the Privee Regent, that upon un. 
authorized and unfounded suppositions a mo- 
ther and daughter shoul! be preveated from 
meeting—a prohibition positively against the 
law of nature and of the land. Lady Aune 
Hamilton is commanded farther, to desire 
Lord Liverpool to lay this paper before the 
Prince Regeut, that his Royal Highness may 
be aware into what error bis Confidential 
Servants are feading ltar, and will involve 
him, -bv counselling and signifying such com- 
inands.” 


Various Cabinet meetings and proceedings 
succeeded : and the Princess of Wales, on the 
27th of February, addressed the subjoined let- 
ter to the Earl of Hatrowby : = 


Fel. 27, 1813. 

The Princess of Wales has received reports 
from various quarters of certain proceedings 
lately held by his Majesty’s Privy Council, 
respecting her Royal j—the Priu- 
cess has felt persuaded that these reports must 
be unfounded, because she could not believe 
it possible that any resolution should be taken 
by that most honowrable body in any respect 
affecting her Royal Highness, upon state- 
ments which she has had no oppo:tunity of 
answering, explaining, or even seeing. 

«* The Princess still trusts that there is no 
truth in these rumours: but she feels it due 
to herself to lose no time in protesting agaiust 
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any resolu,'on affecting her Royal Highness, 
which ma y be so adopted. _ 

The uoble and right honourable per- 
sons who are said to have been selected fos 
these proceedings, are too just to decide an 
thing touching her Royal Highness, with- 
out affording her an opportunity of laying her 
case before them. The Princess has not had 
any power to choose the Judges before whom 
any inquiry may be carried on; but she is 
perfectly willing to have her whole conduct 
inquired into by any persons who may be se- 
lected by her accusers. The Princess only 
demands that she may be heard in defence or 
in explanation of her conduct, if it is attack- 
ed; and that she should either be treated 
as inocent, or proved to be guilty.” 

Lord Harrowby replied to the effect, that a 
copy of the Minister’s Report, laid before the 
Prince Regent, had been transmitted that 
same evening to the Princess of Wales, by the 
Viscount Sidmouth.—OF that document, the 
following is a copy : 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 

REGENT. 

The following members of His Majesty's 
Most Honourable Privy Council, viz :— 

Uis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the right hon. the Lord High Chancellor ; 
his grace the Archbishop of York ; his grace 
rd Primate of Ireland ; the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council ; the Lord Privy Seal 5 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire; the Baths 
uret; the Earl of Liverpool ; the Earl of Mul- 
grave; the Viscount Melville ; the Viscount 
Sidmouth ; the Viscount Castlereagh; the 
right hon. the Lord Bishop of London; the 
right hon. Lord Ellenborough, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench; the 
right hon, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons ; the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Dachy ; his honoar the Master of the 
Roils ; the right hon. the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas ;* the right 
hon. the Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer; the right hon. the Judge of the 
High Coort of Admiralty ; the right hon, the 
Dean of the Arches ; 

Having been summoned by command of- 
your Royal Highness, on the 19th of Febru- 
ary, to meet at the office of Viscount Side 
mouth, Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partinent, a communication was made by his 
Lordship to the Lords then present, in the 
following terms :— 

«© My Lords,—I have it in command from 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to ace 


* The Cuief Justice of the Court cf Com. 
mon Pleas was prevented by indisposition 
from attending, during any part of these pre- 
ceedings. 
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quaint your Lordships, that a copy ofa letter 
from the Princess of Wales to the Prince Re- 
gent having appeared in a public paper, 
which letter refers to the proceedings 
that took place in an enquity instituted b 
command of his Majesty, in the year 1300, 
and contains among other matters, certain 
animadversions upon the manner in which 
the Prince Regent has exercised his undoubt- 
ed right of regulating the conduct and educa- 
tion of his daughter the Princess Charlotte ; 
and his Royal Highness having taken into his 
consideration the said letter so published, and 
adverting to the directions heretofore given by 
his Majesty, that the documents relating to 
the said inquiry should be sealed up, and de- 
ited in the office of his Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State, in order that his Majesty's 
Government should possess the means of re- 
sorting to them if necessary, his Royal High- 
ness has been pleased to direct, that the said 
letter of the Priticess of Wales, and the whole 
of the said documents, together with the co- 
pies of other letters and papers, of which a 
schedule is annexed, should be referred to 
your Lordships, being members of his Ma- 
jesty’s most honourable Privy Council, for 
your consideration ; and tBat you should re- 
port to his Royal Highness your opinion, whe- 
ther, under all the circumstances of the case, 
it be fit and proper that the intercourse be- 
tween the Princess of Wales and her daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte, should continue to be 
subject to regulations and restrictions.” 

Their Lordships adjourned their meetings 
to Tuesday, the 23d of February : and the in- 
termediate days having been employed in per- 
using the documents referred to them, by com- 
mand of your Royal Highness, they procecd- 
ed on that and the following day to the fur- 
ther consideration of the said ducuments, and 
have agreed to report to your Royal Highness 
as follows :— 

REPORT, 

In obedience to the commands of your 
Royal Highness, we have wken into our 
most serious consideration the letter from her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales to your 
Royal Highness, which has appeared in the 
public papers, and has been referred to us by 
vour Royal Highness, in which letter the 
Princess of Wales, amongst other matters, 
complains that ihe intercourse between her 
Royal Highuess, and her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte, has been suljecied to cer- 
tain restrictions, 

We have also taken into our most serious 
consideration, together with the other papers 
referred to us by your Royal Highness, ail the 
documents relative to thé inquiry instituted in 
1806, by command of his Majesty, into the 
truth of certain representations, respecting the 
conduct of her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, which appear to have been pressed 


on the attention of your Royal Highness, in ~ 
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consequence of the advice of Lord Thurlow, _ 
and upon grounds of public duty, by whom 
they were transmitted to his Majesty's conside- 
ration ; and your Royal Highness having 
been graciously pleased to command us to re- 
port our opinions to your Royal Highness, 
whether, under all the circumstances of the 
case, it be fit and proper, that the intercourse 
between the Princess of Wales and her daughe 
ter, the Princess Charlotte, should continue 
to be subject to regulation and restraint— 

We beg leave Peutiy to report to your 
Royal Highness, that afier a full examina- 
tion of all the documents before us, we are of 
opinion, that under all the circumstances of 
the case, itis highly fit and proper, with a 
view to the welfare of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte, in which are equally ine 
volved the happiness of your Royal Highness 
in your parental and roval character, and the 
most important interests of the State, that the 
intercourse between her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, and her Royal Highness 
the Princess Charlotte, should continue to be 
subject to regulation and restraint. 

We hainbly trust, that we may be permite 
ted, without being thought to exceed the 
limits of the duty imposed on us, respectfully 
to expiess the just sense we entertain of the 
motives by which your Royal Highness has 
been actuated in the postponement of the Cone 
fir mation of her Royal Highness the Princesg 
Charlotte, as it appears, by a statement undee 
the hand of her Majesty the Queen, that your 
Royal Highness has conformed in this respect 
to the declared will of his Majesty ; who had 
been pleased to direct, that such ceremony 
should not take place till her Royal Highness 
should have completed her eighteenth year, 

We also humbly trust, that we may be 
further permitted to notice some expressions 
in the letter of her Royal Highness the Prine 
cess of Wales, which may possibly be con- 
strued as implying a charge of too serious a 
nature to be passed over without observation, 
We refer to the words—**‘ suborned traducers.”* 
As this expression, from the manoer in which 
itis introduced, may, perhaps, be liable to 
misconsiruction (however impossible it may 
be to suppose that it can have been so intends 
ed) to have reference to some part of the con- 
duct of your Royal Highness; we feel it our, 
bounden duty not to omit this opportunity of 
declaring, that the documents laid before us, 
afford the most ample proof, that there is not 
the slightest foundation for such an aspersion. 
(Signed) C. Cantuer—Eldon— E. Ebor 

W. Armagh—Harrowby, P. C.—West- 

moreland, C. P. S.—Buckinghamshire —» 

Bathurst—Liverpool— Mulgrave — Mel- 

ville — Sidmouth — J. London— Ellen- 

borough—C. Abbot—N. Vansittart — C. 

Bathurst—W. Grant—A,. Macdonald — 

W. Scott—J. Nichoil 


A true copy, SIDMOUTH. 
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To this Report authenticated by the prin- 


cipal personnages of the realin, the necessary 
publicity was given ; as in fact, it is a public 
document, though imparting advice of a pri- 
vate aud personal nature. The direct reference 
in this paper to circumstances which occurred 
in 4806, roused the curiosity of the public, 
and now came forth exiracts from what at the 
time was known under the .appellation o! 
*¢ The Delicate Investig :tion.” 

We must now, thereiore, refer back to 
what occurred formerly. The Prince and 
Princess were married April 8, 1795. The 
Princess Charlotte was born January 7, 1796. 
In this year the following letters passed be- 
tween these illustrious personnages, 


LETTER FROM THE PRINCE TO THE PRIN- 
CESS OF WALES. 


** Windsor Castle, Apri] 30th, 1795. 

Madam,—As Lord Cholmondelcy in- 
forms me that vou wish I would define, in 
writing,® the terms upon which we are to 
live, I shall endeavour to explain myself up- 
on ‘that head with as much clearness, anid 
with as moch propriety, as the nature of the 
subject will admit. Our inclivations are not 
in our power; nor should either of us be 
held answerable to the other, because nature 
has not made us svitable to each other. ‘Tran- 
quil and comfortable society is, however, in 
“pur power; let our intercourse, therefore, be 
restricted to that, and [ will distinetly sub- 
scribe to the condition ¢ which you required 
through Lady Cholmondeiey, that even iu the 
event of any accident happening to my daugh- 
ter,—which I trust Providence in its mercy 
will avert,—I shal! not infringe the terms of 
the restriction, by proposing, at any period, 
a connection of a more particular nature. 


* The substance of this letter had been 
previously conveyed in a message through 
Lady Cholmondeley to her Royal Highness ; 
but it was thought by ber Royal Highness to 
be infinitely too important to rest merely upon 
a verbal communication, and therefore she 
desired that his Royal Highness’s pleasure 
npon it shou!d be communicatcd to her in 
writing. 

+ Upon the reccipt of the message alluded 
to in the foregoing note, her Royal Highness, 
though she had nothing todo but to submit to 
she arrangement which his Royal Highness 
should determine upon, desired it might be 
uiderstood, that she should insist that any 
such arrangement, if once made, should be 
considered as final: and thathis Royal High- 
ness should not retain the right, from time 
tu time, at his pleasure, or uoder any circum- 
stances, to alter it. 
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shall now finally close this disagreeable cor- 
respondence, trusting that, as we have com- 
pletely explained ourselves to each other, the 
rest of our lives will be passed in uninter- 
rupted tranquillity. 
Lam, Madam, with great truth, 
Very sincerely your's, 
(Signed) GeorGe P.” 


ANSWER. 


“¢ The avowal of your conversation with 
Lord Cholavendeley, neither surprises nor of- 
fends me. It merely confirmed what you 
have tacitly insinuated for this twelvemonth. 
But after this, jt would be a want of delica- 
cy, or rather, an unworthy meanness in me, 
were IT tocomplain of those conditions which 
you impose upon yourself. 

returned no answer to 
your letter, if it had not been conceived in 
terms to make it doubtful whether this ar- 
rangement proceeds from you or from me; 
aud you are aware that the credit of it belongs 
to you alone. 

*¢ The letter which you announce to me as 
the last, obliges me to communicate to the 
King, as to my Sovereign, and my Father, 
both your avowal and my answer. You will 
find enclosed the copy of my letter to the 
King. L apprise you of it, that I may not 
incur the slightest reproach of duplicity from 
you. As Ihave at this moment no protector 
but his Majesty, I refer myself solely to him 
on this subject ; and if my conduct meet his 
approbation. I shall be in some degree, at 
least, consoled. I retain every sentiment of 
gratitude for the situation in which J find my- 
self, as Princess of Wales, enabled by your 
means to indulge in the free exercise of a vire 
tue dear to my heart,—I wean charity. 

*¢ Jt will be my duty likewise to act upon 
another motive,—that of giving an example 
of patience and resignation under every 
trial. 

*« Do me the justice to believe that I shall 
“agua cease to pray for your happiness, and to 


** Your much devoted 
bth of May, 1795. CaRouiye.” 


Phe reality and efficiency of this separation 
was but too well known and felt by the na- 
tion. It continued, however, on courtly 
speaking lerms;—the Princess visited the 
Royal Palace, as a public personnage ; ull, 
in 1806, Lady Douglas who had resided at 
Blackheath, (not distant from the residence 
of H. R. H. which was at Montague House, 
Greenwich), charged the Princess with ha- 
ving been pregnant and having had a child 
Sour years before, that is to say in 1802. The 
propriety of examining into the truth or fal- 
sity of these allegations admitted of no doubt ; 
and the afluir being reported to the king by 
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order of the Prince of Wales, with its cir- 
cumstances, his Majesty issued a commission, 
directed to Lord Erskine, then Lord Chan- 
ccllor, Lord Spencer, then Secretary of State, 
Lord Grenville, then first Lord of the ‘T'rea- 
sury, and Lord Ellenborough Chief Justice, 
to enquire into the truth, and to report the 
result of their examination. This 1s dated 
« May 29, in the 46:h year of our reign.” 

The Princess had on her side broke off the 
connection with Lady Douglas, who forms 
the first witness against her. Lady D. repeated 
her assertions of the Princess's pregnancy. 
—~From the familiar footing of Sir Siduey 
Sith at Montague House, she says that she 
suspected him to be the futher, but never ob- 
s rved apy impropriety in the conduct of the 
Princess towards him. One day, at breakfast, 
at Lady Willoughby’s the milk flowed into 
the Princess's breasts, who, fearful it might 
penetrate, and be observed, threw a napkin 
over her bosom, under the pretence of hav- 
ing spilt something on her handkerchief, and 
retired with lady Willoughby to adjust her- 
self. Lady LD. being herself in the family 
way, the princess was very desirous of being 
present at her accouchement, in July 1802. 
Lady D. endeavoured to prevent it, but the 
Princess contrived to be with her, tn the room, 
and received the chi/d the moment it was 
born. The Princess’s pregnancy then ap- 
peared very visible. In December Lady D. 
went into Gloucestershire, and staid about a 
month ; on her returo in January, she paid 
a visit to the Princess, and saw a child lying 
on the sopha. The Princess szid, either 
“| had him,” or ‘ I was brought to bed, 
only two days after I saw you.” The child 
had a pink mark on its hand. Lady D. saw 
the child ata window of the Princess's about 
a month before this deposition was made : 
was sureit was the same. Independently of the 
Princess's confession to her, Lady D. swore 
that the Princess was pregnant in 1802. 
Also charges the Princess with conversations 
extremely licentious. 

Sir John Douglas, the husband of the 
greceding, swore to the pregngut appearance 
of the Princess. 

The servants of H. R. H. were examined, 
of course. Of these 


Rolert Bidgood went to live with her 
Royal Highness in 1798. In 1802, he had 
seen Sir S. Smith early and late at Montague 
House. Never observed any appearance in 
the Princess to suppose she was with child. 
About the beginning of 1804, Captain Man- 
by, of the Afsicaine, was a visitor at Mon- 
tague House. While waiting in the anti- 
room one day, saw, in the reflection of a 
looking-glass, the Captain and Princess kiss 
each other. In May, 1804, the Princess went 
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frequent visitor. Suspected he frequently 
slept in the same house the Priucess slept in, 
It was a eubject of conversation, and others 
suspected it as well as himself. Understood 
the name of the child in question [under the 
Princess's private protection] was Ausun, and 
that Sukeman brought it to the house. 

William Cole had lived with the Princess 
ever since the marriaze. Had observed the 
Princess too familiar with Sir S. Smith: had 
seen them sitting very close to each other on 
a sopha. On which oceasion they appeared 
a little confused. In July 1802, he noticed 
the Princess had grown very large, and at 
the latter end of the year she appeared to be 
grown thin. Had no idea of the Princess 
being with child. About the latter end of 
1801, Mr. Lawrence, the painter, was em- 
ployed at Montague House: he slept in the 
house two or three nights running. Had 
often seen bitn alone with the Princess late at 
night. -One night Mr. Lawrence was with 
the Princess in the Blue Room, afier the 
ladies had retired. Sometime afterwards, 
witness went to see all safe, found the door 
locked, and heard a whispering, when wit+ 
ness withdrew. 

Frances Lloyd had a situation in the Coffee 
Room, which precluded her from seeing the 
Princess sometimes for monihs. Mr. Mills 
attended witness for a cold: he asked her if 
the Prince came to Blackheath backwards 
and forwards, or to thateflect, for the Princess 
was with child, or looked as if she was with 
child. This must have been three or four 
years ago. It anay have been five. It was 
before the child was brought to the Princess. 
Remembered when the child was brought, 
and had seen the mother of it. ‘The wiiness 
further stated, “that at Ramsgate she was 
called up one morning at sx o'clock by the 
Princess to prepare breakfast. She had never 
been called up before to do so. On opening 
the shutters, saw the Princess waiking down 
the garden with a tall gentleman. Witness 
knew Capiain Manby’s ship was then in the 
Downs. 

Mary Ann TPilson was house maid. Never 
noticed the Princess's shape to be different in 
1202 from what it was belure. Never thougnt 
the Princess was with child Had heard it 
reported. She thoaght the Princess could not 
have Deen with child, and have gone her 
time, without witness's knowing tt. Was at 
Southend ; hed no reason to think two per- 
sons slept in the Princess's bed, which witness 
always made, assisted by another servant named 
Aun Bye. 

Samuel Rolerts, footman to her Royal 
Highness, remembered the child being taken 
by the Princess. Did not observe any partie 
cular appearance in the Princess that year— 


to Southend, whea Captain Mauby was a | nothing that led him to believe she was with 
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child. Never knew Sir Sidney Smith to be 
alone with the Princess, or to stay late. 

Thomas Stikeman, page to the Princess, 
deposed to having introduced the child to her. 
The mother, an entire stranger to witness, 
had come one day with a Petition to Monta- 
gue House, to get her husband replaced in 
the dock yard 5 the child was in her arms: 
after making some enquiries about the father, 
witness called on the woman, and desired her 
to bring the child again; it was introduced 
to the Princess, and a short time after was 
brought and left. The Princess had a strong 
desire to have av infant, which all the house 
kuew. The Princess had given him no diree- 
tions to procure achild. Its father turns a 
mangle for witness's wife, who is a Jaundress, 
and washes linen for the Prince. The child 
was born in Brownlow-street. Did not know 
that the Princess's conduct was questioned or 
questionable. This witness did not remem- 
ber Fanny Lioyd being called up any morning 
ro make breakfast for the Princess. The 
frequeat visits of Captain Manby, and his 
staying so late, rendered witness uneasy, but 
he had no reason, from Coptain Manby's con- 
duct, to suspect there was any thing Improper. 
Never knew of any gentleman sleeping ia the 
Rouse. No suspicion of the Princess having 
been pregnant. 

John Sicard, house-steward, remembered 
the introduction of the child. Witness waited 
on the Princess at dinner and supper, and 
thought it hardly possible for her be with 
child, without his perceiving it. Sir Sidaey 
Smith was verv often alone wiih the Princess, 
and so was Mr. Canning, and other genile- 
mea. Never suspected Sir S. Smith of im- 
proper conduct with the Princess; nor had 
any suspicion of the Princess acting im- 

perly with him, or any other gentleman. 

Charlotie Saunders was cresser to the 
Princess of Wales. The Princess was not ill 
or indisposed in the autumn of 1802; she 
was not confined to her room or bed; and 
during the time the witness has lived at Mon- 
tagne Honse, the Princess has now been preg- 
nant, or the witness, being her dresser, must 
have known it. This witness had no reason 
to suppose that the Princess received the 
visits of gentlemen at improper hours, or 
that any unbecoming familiarities existed be- 
tween the Princess and any gentleman what- 
ever. 

Sophia Austin, the mother of the child, 
who is named William, deposed to her hav- 
ing been delivered of tt, at Brownlow-street 
Hotpital, July 14, 1802, and to the manner 
in which it had been ivtroduced by Stikeman 
to the Princess. She left the child at the 
Princess’s house on the 15th Noveinber fol- 
Jowing ; she saw it on the Whit-Monday 

revious to the examination, and swore it to 

her child. 
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Elizabeth Gosden, swore to having been 
hired in November, 1802, to nurse the 
child. The mother was permitted to come 
and see him. The child never slept with the 
Princess, nor did she ever dress or nndress 
him. 

Harriet Pitzgera’dcame to live with the 
Princess in 180, as a friend and companion, 
and continued with her to the present time. 
Knows Lady Douglas; was at her lying-in, 
and in the room when that lady was delivered, 
The Princess was not in the room at that time, 
but was in the house. On being more closely 
—— she most positively declared the 

rincess was not in the room; Dr. Machie, 
of Lewisham, was the accoucheur. There 
was no appearance of the Princess being 
aig at that time; Witness was with the 

rineess every day at that time, and at all 
hours; aud it was impossible but she must 
have known it. The Priacess had said openly 
she would like to lave a child, and asked a 
servant if he knew of any person who would 
part with one. Remembers Captain Manby 
at Southend, but he never staid late. Wite 
ness used io sit with the Princess in the even- 
ing. Did not believe Captain Manby slept 


in the sam> bouse as the Princess. He had 


the care «f two boys the Princess protected. 
Never recollected Sir S. Smith being alone 
with her in the evening. 

Hester Lisle was with the Princess in Au- 
gust, 1802. Did not observe any alteration 
in her shape, and had no reason to know or 
believe she was pregnant. Had seen Captain 
NIanby at Blackheath, both at luncheon aud 
C\acer, and ¢he boys the Princess put under 
Ais care sometimes came with him, but not 
todinner. He always went away in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Lisle. She had no reason to 
think he staid after the ladies retired: The 
constant company were Mrs. and Miss Fitz- 
gerald, and the witness, Mrs. Lisle. Cape 
tain Manby and the Princess used to converse 
together separately in the room while the 
ladies ware there, but not in a room alone. 
She behaved to him only as any other woman 
would do who !kes flirting. Never saw any 
gallantries, as kissing her lol and the like. 

Lady Willoughby had no knowledge or 
recollection of any circumstance, such as that 
alluded to by Lady Douglas, taking place at 
any breakfast whatever; nor remembered the 
Princess having retired from the Company 
under the pretence of having spilt any thing 
over her handkerchief. During ten years she 
had known the Princess, had never seen a 
single instance in her conduct of improper 
familiarity towards any one ; and did not ob- 
serve, in 1802, any particular arances ip 
her Royal 

Mr. Mills and Mr. Edmeades, medieal 
gentlemen of Greenwich, had at no time 
asserted, or even ¢hought, that her Royal 
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Highness had ever been iu a state of preg. 
nancy, since they had the honour of attend- 
ing her or her household. ‘They unequivo- 
cally assert that the deposition of Frances 
Lloyd is an infamous falsehood. 

Mr. Lawrence swore that he did sleep 
several nights at Montague House in 1801, 
but never was alone with the Princess, except 
in one single instance in the Blue-room or 
Drawing-room, for a very short time, to an- 
awer some questions put to him, the partica- 
Jars of which he could not recoliect, but 
there could have been no objection for all the 
world to have heard or seen what took place ; 
never was with the Princess in any other 

lace alone, or when the door was locked, 
lted, or fastened in any manner to prevent 
being opened by any person on the outside. 

Captain Manby’s affidavit declares, that the 
assertion of Bidgvod is a vile and wicked in- 
vention, and is wholly and absolutely false ; 
that he never on any occasion had the pre- 
sumption to salute her Royal Highness in any 
such manne: ; or to take any such liberty ; 
that he had never slept in any house occupied 
by or belonging to her Royal Highness ; and 
that nothing ever passed between the Princess 
and himself that he should have been un- 
willing for any one to have seen. 

[Ser Sidney Smith, being a naval officer, 
was absent on service, therefore, could not 
be examined ; but we have reason to believe on 
his return, that he visited the party most imme- 
diately concerued, and assured H. R. H. 
that whatever was imputed to him, was an 
infamous falsity. 

The report addressed to his Majesty by those 
noblemen to whom he had confided the in- 
quiry, imported for substance, a complete 
acquittal of H. R. H. from the charge of 
pregnancy or other criminal conduct; but did 
not equally clear her from the imputation of 
levity of manners. It is repeated almost ver- 
batim in the following 


MESSAGE FROM THE KING,® 
To her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


“« The King having referred to his conti- 
dential servants, the proceedings and papers 
relative to the written declarations which had 
been before his Majesty, respecting the con- 
duct of the Princess of Wales, has been ap- 
prized by them, that after the fullest conside- 
ration of the examinaiions taken on the sub- 
ject, and of the observations and aflidavits 


* This message was recommended ou the 
25th of January, 1807, by the following per- 
sons 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord President, Lord 
Privy Seal, Earl Spencer, karl of Moira, 
Lord Henry Petty, Lord Viscount Howick, 
Lord Grenville, Lord Ellenborough, Mr. 
Secretary Windham, and Mr. T. Grenville. 
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brought forward by the Princess’s legal ad- 
visers, they agree in the opinions submitted 
io his Majesty in the original report of the 
four Lords by whom his Majesty directed 
that the matter should, in the first instance, 
be inquired into; and, that in the present 
stage of the business, upon a mature and des 
liberate view ,of this most important subject, 
in ail its parts and bearings, it is their opie 
nion, that the facts of this case do not ware 
rant their advice that anv further step should 
be taken in the business by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or any other proceedings instituted 
upon it, except such only as his Majesty's 
law servants may, on a reference to them, 
think fit to recommend for the prosecution of 
Lady Douglas, on those parts of her deposi- 
tions which may appear to them to be jusily 
liable thereto. 

** In this situation his Majesty is advised, 
that it is no longer necessary to decline ree 
ceiving the Princess into his Royal pres 
sence. 

«« The King sees with great satisfaction the 
agreement of his confidential servants, in the 
decided opinion expressed by the four Lords, 
upon the falsehood of the accusations of preg- 
nancy and delivery Lrought forward by Lady 
Douglas. On the other matters produced ia 
the course of the inquiry, the King is advised, 
that none of the facts or allegations stated in 
preliminary examinations, carvied on in the 
absence of the parties interested, are to be 
considered as legally os conclusively establish 
ed. But in those examinations, and even in 
the answer drawn in the name of the Prius 
cess, by her legal advisers, there have appear- 
ed circumstances of conduct on the part of the 
Princess, which his Majesty never could regard 
but with serious concern. ‘The elevated rauk 
which the Princess holds in this country, and 
the relation in which she stands to his Ma- 
jesty, and the Royal Family, must always 
deeply involve both the interests of the State, 
and the personal feelings of his Majesty, in 
the propriety and correctness of her conduct ; 
and his Majesty cannot, therefore, forbear to 
express, in the conclusion of the business, his 
desire and expectation, that such a conduct 
may in future be observed by the Princess, 
as may fully justify those marks of paternal 
regard and affection which the King always 
wishes to shew to every part of the Royal 
Family. 

‘© Elis Majesty has directed that this Mes- 
sage should be transmitted to the Princess of 
Wales by his Lord Chancellor ; and that cos 
pies of the proceedings which have taken place. 
on this subject, should also be communicated 
to his dearly beloved Son, the Prince of 
Wales.” 

There sre several letters addressed by the 
Princess to his Majesty ; among others a very 


long vindication of her deporiment, drawn 
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up, as it is said, by Mr. Perceval, who with 
Lord Eldon, and Sir Piainer, were 
H.R. H.'s legal advisers. For that doen- 
ment, and fur some others, though tapor- 
tant, itis impossible we should tind room ; 
we therefore substitute another, pot so comn- 
prehensive or particular; but pezhaps not less 
to the points under enquiry. It will be re- 
collected, that the Princess was not called on 
personally, either for explanation, or defence : 
and it should be known that during the ex- 
amination of witnesses by the four coumnis- 
sioners, Sir Sumucl Romilly, was present, 
and acted pretty much as if he were their se- 
cretary. 


LETTER FROM THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO 
THE KING. 

The following Letter Mr. Cochrane Jolin- 
son lately read as a part of his speech, ia 
the House of Commons. He said he could 

rove it, atthe Bar of the Flouse, to have 

een written by the late Mr. Perceval, in 
conjunciion with Lord Eldon and Sir Thomas 
Plumer. 
** TO THE KING. 

Sire, —I impressed with the deepest senti- 
ments of gratitude for the countenance and 
protection which I have hitherto uniformly 
received from your Majesty, | approach you 
with a beat undismayed, upon the occasion so 
awful and momentous to my character, my 
honour and my happiness. 1 should, indeed, 
(under eharges such as have now beea brought 
azainst me) prove myself undeserving of the 
continuance of that countenance 2nd protec- 
tion, and altogether unworthy of the bgh 
station which I hold in your Majesty's ta- 
mily, if songht for any partialiiy, for any 
indulgence, for avy thing more than what is 
due to mein justice. My entire confidence 
in your Majesty's virtues assures me that I 
cannot meet with less. 

«Phe situation which T have been so happy 
as to hold iv your Majesty's good opinion aud 
esteem, my station in your Majesty's august 
family, my life, my honour, aud through 
mine, the honour of your Majesty's family 
have been attacked. Sir John and Lady 
Douglas have aticppted to support a direct 
ad piecise charze, by which they have dared 
to me the enormeus guilt of High 
‘freason, conmmittcd in the foul actof Adultery, 
Iu this charge the extravaganee of thet walice 
has defeated itself. ‘The Report of the Lords 
Conmissioners, acting under your Majesty's 
Warrant, has mest fully cleared me of that 
Charge. 

«+ But there remain imputations, strangely 
sanctioned and countenanced by that Report, 
op whith cannot remain silent without in- 
curring the most fatal consequences to my 
henour and character: for it states to your 
Muyesty, that the circuastances detailed 
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against me mast be credited till they are de- 
cisively contradicted.” ‘To contradict with as 
much decision, as the contradiction of an ac- 
cused can convey—to expose the injustice aud 
malice of my enemies—to shew the utter im- 
possibility of giving credit to their testimony, 
and to vindicate my own innocence, will be 
the objects, Sire, of this Letter. 

«* In the course of my pursuing these ob- 
jects, I shail have much to complain of, in 
the substance of the proceeding itself, and 
much in the manner of conducting it. 

«« That any of the charges should ever have 
been entertained upon testimony so little 
worthy of belief, which betrayed in every 
sentence the malice ia which it originated ; 
that even if they were entertained at all, your 
Majesty should have beeu advised to pass by 
the ordinary legal mode of inqniry into such 
high crimes, and to refer them to a Commis: 
siou, open to ail the objections which I shall 
have to state to such a mode of inquiry; that 
the Commissioners, after having negatived the 
principal charge of substantive crime, should 
have entertained considerations of matter that 
anounted to no Jegal offence, and which were 
adduced, not as substantive charges in them- 
selves, but as matters in support of the prin- 
cipal accusation ; that through the pressure 
aud weight of their official occupations, they 
did not,—perhaps could not,—bestow that at- 
tention on the case, which if given to it, 
must have enabled them to detect the villainy 
and falsehood! of my accusers, and their foul 
conspiracy against me, and must have pre- 
served msy character from the weighty impu- 
tation which the authority of the Coumis- 
sioners has for a time east upon it; but above 
all, that they should apon this ex parte ex- 
amivation, without hearing one word that L 
couid urge, have reported to your Majesty an 


| opinion on these matters, so prejudicial to ay 


honour, and from which I can have no appeal 
to the laws of the country, (because the 
charges constituting no legal offence, cannot 
be made the ground of a judicial inquiry) : 
these, and many oiher circunstanees cou- 
nected, wiih the length of the proceedings, 
which have cruelly aggravated to my feeling 
the pain necessarily attendant vpon this in- 
quiry, I shall not be able to refrain from 
stating and urging as matters of serious las 
mentation at least, if not of well grounded 
complaint, 

** In commenting upon any part of the cir 
cumstances which have occurred in the course 
of this inquiry, whatever observations I may 
be compelled to make upon any of them, I 
irust I shall never forget what is due to ofticers 
in bigh station and employment under your 
Majesty. No apology, therefore, can be ree 
quired for any reserve in my expressions to- 
wards them. But if, in vindicating my inno- 
cence against the injustice aud malice of my 
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enemieg I should appear to your Majesty not 
to express myself with all the warmth and in- 
dignation which tunocence so foully calum- 
niated muct feel, your Majesty will, 1 trust, 
not attribute my forbearance to any insensibi- 
Jity to the grievous injuries I have sustained, 
but will graciously be pleased to ascribe it to 
the restraint I have imposed upon myself, lest, 
in endeavouring to describe in just terms the 
motives, the conduct, the perjury, and all the 
foul circumstances which characterise and es~ 
tablish the malice of my accusers, I might use 
Janguage which, though not unjustly applied 
to them, might be improper to be used by me 
to any body, or unfit to be employed by any 
body, humbly, respectfully, and dutifully ad- 
cressing your Majesty. ‘That a fit opportunity 
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has occurred for laying ope, my heart to your | 


Majesty, perhaps [ shall hereafter have no 
reason to lament: for more than two years I 
had been informed, that upon the presump- 
tion of some misconduct in me, my behaviour 


had been the subject of investigation, and: 


my neighbours’ servants had been examined 
concerning it; and for some time I had ree 
ceived mysterious and indistinct intimations, 
that some great mischief was meditated to- 
wards me: and in all the circumstauces of 
my very peculiar situation, it will not be 
thought strange, that however conscious [| 
was that I had no just cause for fear, | should 
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ignorant of its quality and extent, had been 
so great, that T could not but rejoice at an 
event which seemed to promise me an early 
opportunity of ascertaining what the malice 
of my enemies intended against me. It has 
not been, indeed, without impatience the 
most painful, that 1 have passed the interval 
which hda since elapsed. When it was not 
only known to the world (for it was known to 
the world) that inquiry of the gravest naiure 
had been instituted into my conduct, I Jooked 
to the conclusion with ali the eagerness that 
could belong to an absoluie conviction that 
my innocence and my honour, to the dis« 
grace and confusion of my acensers, would be 
established, and that the groundless malice 
and injustice of the whole charge would be 
manifested to the world, as widely as the ea- 
luwny had been cireulaced. knew that the 
result of an ex parte ingeiry, from its very 
nature, could not, voless it fully asserted my 
entire innocence, be in any degree just ; and 
L had taught myself more fiimly to believe, 
that it was utterly impossible that any 
which could in the smallest degree work a 
prejudice to my hononr and character, could 
even be expressed in any terms, by any pers 
sons, ia. a Report upon a solemn formal Ine 
quiry, and more especially to your Majesty, 


| without iny baving some notice aud some ope 


vet feel some uneasiness on this account. | 
With surprise certainly (because the first | 


tidings were of a kiud to excite surprise), but 


without alarm, I received the intelligence, | 
that for some reason, a formal investigation of | 
some parts of my conduct had been advised, | 
| cated and effectually established. Whatthen, 


and bad taken place. 
** His Royal Highness the Doke of Kent, 


on the 7th of June, 1806, announced it to | 


me. 
Wales, tie near aprroach of two aitornies 
(one of them I since find the solicitor employ- 


Ile announced to me, the Princess of 
| false, 


ed by Sir John Douglas), claiming to enter | 


my Cwelllog with a warrant to take one-haif 
my household, for immediate exammation 

charge against myself. Or the nature 

that charge Lo owas then Uninformed... It 
Low appears it was the charge of High Trea 
son, committed in 
Aduttery. His Royal Highness wil, am 
sure, Go me the justice to represent to your 
Majesty, that I betrayed no fear—that 1 ma- 
hitesied BO symptoms of conscious guili—iat 
] sought po excuses to prepare of to tutor my 
servanis, tor the examination which they were 
to andergo. The only request which T made 
tohis Royal Highness wes, that he woukt 
have the goodness to remain with me till the 
servants were gone, that he might vcar witness 
tiat I had no conversation with thom beture 
they went. In trath, Sire, my apaietirs, un- 
dsa knowledge that some serious mischief 
was planning against me, and while 1 was 


the infamous crime of | 


poriunity of being heard ; and L was con- 
vinced, that if the proceeding allowed ae, 
before an opinion was expressed, the ordinary 
means which accused persous have of vincte 
cating their honour and character, by auy 
opinion, which could then be expressed, my 
honour and character weuld be fully vindi- 


Sire, must have been my astonishment and my 
dismay, when | saw, that notwithstanding the 
principal accusation was found to be utterly 
yet some of the witnesses to tho-e 
charges which were brought in support of the 
principal accusation, —wiinesses whom any 
person iisterested to tave protected my chaisc- 
ter, would easily bave shewn, outof their own 
mouths, to be uverly unworthy of credit, 
and confederates conspiracy with my 
false accusers,—aie reported ** to be free from 
all suspicion of unfavousable bias, their veras 
city in the judgment of the Coasmissioncrs, 
not to be questioned ;” and their iwfameus 
sicries and insinuations against me ** to be 
euch as deseive the most sctious considera. 
anid as-such to be credted till de- 
cisively contradicted.” 

« "Phe Inquiry, after I thus had notice of it, 
continued for above twa inauths. I veniue 
not to complain, as if it had been unnicessas 
rily protracted. The important davies anu offi- 
cal avocations of the Noble Lords appeiuted 
carry it on, may naturally account for and 
excuse seine delay, Dut, however excusable 
itmiay have been, your Majesty will conceive 
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the pain and anxiety which the interval of 
suspense has occasioned ; and your Majesty 
will uot be surprised if | further represent, 
that U have found a great aggravation of my 
painful sufferings, ia the delay which oc- 
curred in communicating the report to me: 
for though it is dated on the 14th of July, 
I did not receive till the 11th of August, 
notwithstanding your Majesty’s gracious com- 
mands. It was due unquestionably to your 
Majesty, that the result of an Inquiry com- 
manded by your Majesty, upon advice which 
had been offered, touching matters of the 
highest import, should be first and immediate- 
jy communicated to you. The respeet and 
honour due to the Prince of Wales, the inte- 
rest which he must necessarily have taken in 
this inquiry, combined to make it indispensa- 
bly fit that the result should be forthwith also 
stated to his Royal Highness. I complain 
not, therefore, that it was too early commu- 
nicated to any one; I complain only, and I 
complain most seriously, (for I felt it most se- 
riously), of the delay ia its communication to 
me. 

*« Rumour has informed the world, that the 
Report had been early communicated to your 
Majesty and to his Royal Highness. I did 
not receive the benefit intended for me, by 
your Majesty's most gracious eommand, till a 
month after the Report was signed. But the 
same romour has represented me, to my infi- 
nite prejudice, as in possession of the Report 
daring that mouth; and the malice of those 
who wished to s‘ain my honour, has not fail- 
ed to suggest all that malice could infer from 
its remaining in that possession so long. 
May I be permitted to say, that if the Re- 
port acquits me, my innocence entitles me to 
receive from those to whoin your Majesty's 
commands had been given, an immediate 
notification of the fact that it did acquit me ? 
Sentence should not have been left to settle in 
any mind, much less upon your Majesty's, 
for a month before I could even begin to pre- 
pare for an-answer, which, when begun, 
could not speedily be concluded ; and that if 
the report could be represenied as both acquit- 
ting and cendemning me, the reasons which 
suggested the propriety of an early communi- 
cation in each of the former cases, combined 
to make it proper and vecessary in the latter. 

*¢ And why all considerations of my feel- 
ings was then cruelly neglected —why I was 
kept upon the rack, during all this time, ig- 
norant of the result ofa charge which affected 
my #onour and my life—and why, especially 
in a case where such graver matiers were to 
continue to be credited to the prejudice of my 
honour, till they were decidedly contradicted, 
the means of knowing what it was, that I 
might at least endeavour to contradict, were 
withbolden from me a single unnecessary 
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hour, I know not, and I will not trust my 
self in the attempt to conjecture. 

Ou the ttth of August, however, [ at 
length received from the Lord Chancellor, a 
packet, containing copies of the Warrant or 
commission authorizing the inquiry of the re- 
port, and of the examinations on which the 
report was founded ; and your Majesty may 
be graciously pleased to recollect, that on the 
13th, I returned my grateful thanks to your 
Majesty for having ordered these papers to be 
sent me. Your Majesty will readily imagine, 
that, upon a subject of such importance, [ 
could not venture to trust ouly to my own ad- 
vice; and those with with whom I advised, 
suggested, that the declaration or charge upon 
which the inquiry had proceeded, and which 
the commissioners refer to in their report, and 
represent to be the essential foundation of the 
whole proceedings, did not accompany the 
examination and the report, and also that 
the papers themselves were not authenti- 
cated. 

‘* T ventured, therefore, to address your 
Majesty upon the supposed defect in the com- 
munication, and humbly requested that the 
copies of the papers which I then returned, 
might, after being examined and authentica- 
ted, be again transmitted to me ; and that [ 
might also be furnished with the copies of 
the written declarations, so referred to in the 
report ; and my humble thanks are due for 
your Majesty’s compliance with my request, 
On the 2oth of August I received, in conse- 
quence, the attested copies of those declara- 
tions, and of a narrative of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent; and a few days after- 
wards, on the 3d of September, the attested 
copies of the examinations which were taken 
before the commissioners. 

** By the copy of the commission, a war- 
rant which I have received, under which the 
inquiry has been prosecuted, it apfears to be 
an instrument uuder your Majesty's sign ma- 
nual, not countersigned, not under any seal. 
It recites, that an abstract of gertain within 
declarations, touching my conduct (without 
specifying by whom those declarations were 
uiade, or the nature of the matters touching 
which they had been made, or even by whom 
the abstract had been prepared) had been aid 
before your Majesty, into the trath of which 
it purports to authorize the four Noble Peers, 
who are named in it, to enquire and examine 
upon oath such persons as they think fit, and 
report to your Majesty the result of their ex- 
amination. 

«* By referring to the within Declaration, it 
appears that they contain allegations against 
me amounting to the charge of high treason, 
and also other mattera which, if understood 


to be, as they secm to have been acted and re- 
ported upon by the commissioners, not as 
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evidence confirmatory (as they are expressed 
to be in the tide) of the principal ch: irge, but 
as distinct and substaiative subjects oF exaain- 
ation, canuot, as am advised, be represent 
as ta law amounting: Lo erlmes—how most 
of tie declarations referred to were collected, 


French Exposé, 


by whom, at whose sulichation, vader what | 


sancuen, and before what persons, magis- 
traies, or ousers, they were made, does not 
appear. By the tithe, indeed, which all me 
witht declarations, except Sir Joho aad La- 

dy Douglas's, bear, viz. Thal they had bcen 
taken for the purpose of confiraing Lady 
Douglas's statement,” may be collected, 

that they bud beea by her, or at least by Sir 


Joun’s procurement and a cogresponding, pas- | 


seve of one of them, 4ch declara- 
tion of Willian Cole, strengthens this opl- 
nion, as it represents Sir John Doulas, 
conpaticd by bis solicitor, Mr Lowlen, to 
have gone down as far as for the 
exasui@aiion of two witnesses, whose declara- 
ous are there stated. foam, however, at a 
Joss to Knuw at this moment, whom Lam to 
cousider, or whom | could fix upon, as my 
false accuser. the emcumstauce last 
measioned, itmicght be interred that Sic Joha 
Douglas, or Lady Douglas, or one of tiem, 
is the accuser. “But Lady Douglas in ber 
withia declaration, so far from representing 
the information which she then gue as 
moving voluntarily from herself, expressly 
siaies, Wat yives it under the direct coin. 
mand of bis Roval tliguness the Prioce of 
Wales ; and the papers leave me without infor- 


mation from whom any comasunication to 
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then as such commissioners, and to report 
the result thereof to your Majesty: if, Ts.v, 
there can be any quesiea pon the legalrty of 
such a warrant o¢ commission, the extreme 
hardship with whien it has operated upoa me, 
the extreme preyudice which tt hus dene to wy 
characier, and to which such a procee ling 
must ever eXpase the persen “ ho is the orject 
of oblige me, aw fully convinced of 
Us legality, to forbear acknowledging its ane 
thority ; and with all numility aud deference 
to your M. to protest agatost all the pros 
ceedings under it.’ 

In the larger letter H.R. enters on a 
variety of explanatio: sas, of her breaking 
off from Lady Douglas's les 


the reasons of Sir S. frequent visits to be, 


| her fitting ap of a room in the Purkish taste, 


lowwhien be gave bis opinion. 


Many other 
tbings are adak bat here we must close. 
Happy should we be to chink that the affair 
itself would here close also Reports, say 
that) other enquiries are in progress and 
possibly the nation will be called to avitness 


| the conelusion of what is inteuced, after soue 


the Pruce originated, which induced bis to | 


give suca com: nana 


** Upon the question, how far the advice is | 


agreeable to law under which it was recou- 
uiended to your Majesty to issue this warrant 
Or commission, not counteresigned, nor un- 
der seal, and without any of your Majesty's 
advisers, therelore, betug on the face of it re- 
spousible for its issuing, Lam not conipetent 
to determine. And undoubtediy, as the wo 
hich leged authorues, the Lord Chancellor, 


Bevch, cousented to ac. under it, it is with 


the wreatest doubt and d:ffidence that can 


lapse of time !!! 


RENC H EXPOSE. 


Ir will be recollected that we have on se- 
veral former occasions paid considerable aitens 
tien to the statements the 
ollicial Expose, or desertption of the state of 
the Drench empire. Ou the present: occas 
sion onusual tan! portance was attributed lo 
the official discourse by our wporaries 5 
partly because it was repeatediy p isiponed 5 
partly becatse Ley pK cted to ‘fiad in it a 
view of the exfeiur relations of France 3 
which at this critical ;eriod they knew wonld 
be catremely interesting. No such view Is 
taken and therefore, they found in 
Montalise’s communication, a eavre 
detail of nothing new ; and a general declae 


only by ils poverty of 


{a certain devree 
and the Lord Chief Justice of te King's 
ih | Pre neh minister, 


bring myself to express suspicion of its | 


legauiy. Butifitbe, asd an given 
staud it is, Open to question, whether con 

sistent law, your Mojesty shoul l have 
bees advised to command by this warrant or 
commission, persons noi to actin any kuown 
character, as Sceretaries of State, 
Counciila-s, as Nagistrates otherwise empow- 


| exact Is 


spirit, and intelligence. The censure is to 
Jusi; aud those who have 
waiched year after year the promises of the 
with there very slack exes 
OF ratuer non-execution, have much 
ia suport of their coutempt tor the 

We avow an opinion, not 

‘Though some of the 


pis chit 


 pister’s vaurls are Couten pt ible and some of 


as Privy 


ered, but to act as ( omiunissioners, and under | 


the sole afithority of such warrant, 


to Hoquire | 


without any autheriy, to hear acd determine | 


any thing apou the snbject of tuguiries, 
Into tae kaown crime a bigh treason, under 
the savetion of oaths to be red by 


Vou. (Lit, Pan, April, 1913.J 


bis tuferences are ridies vet ihe real 

strenguvofa kiegdom ts its interior eandition, 
and be too closely studied. 

Not only ne well informed politician affects 

g of situation ena 

duct exjoved by Brance, bat every benevolent 

wind would be glad to beleve inat ber popu. 
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does not allow him to hint at. We do not, 
we cannot grudge at the happiness of French- 
men ; what we regret is, the employment to 
which they are forced by their tyrant of ren- 
dering other people miserable Were all his 
bands of ravagers of every kind employed in 
advancing and completing those interior la- 
bours which this Exposé describes as pervad- 
iig France, happy would it be for them- 
selves, for those they now call enemies, for 
their own country, and for the world, at 
large. 

As M. Montalivet has in a very concise 
manner combined his views of these sub- 
jects. in his address to the legislative body, 
we shall in the first place offer the introduc- 
tory part of bis speech. 


EXPOSE OF THE SITUATION OF THE EMPIRE, 
PRESENTED TO THE LEGISLATIVE BODY, 
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liberal laws by which this great empire is gos 
verned; to the suppression of the Feudal sys- 
tem, the tithes, tue Mains-mortes, the Mo- 
vistic Orders suppression which has 
stituted or rendered fiee, that great umber of 
private estates, now become the fice patrimo- 
ay ofa multitude of famiies hitherto of the 
lowest class: it is owing to the equality of 
partitions, to the clearness and simplicity of 
the laws ou property, and on securities ; to 
the with which law-suns, which 
are every | ay decreasing, ate decided: it 1s 
to these same causes, and to the mfluence of 
vaccination, that the increase of ihe pop.las 
tion should be attributed. “And woe should 
we vot ackfiowledge to ourselves, thet en 
the conscription itself, whict. every yeare uses 
the choice of ovr yout. to range themscives 
uncer its banners, has contributed to this en- 


IN THE SITTING OF THE 25TH OF FE- 
BRUARY, BY HIS i XCFLLENCY COUNT DE 
MONTALIVET, MINIS(ER OF THE INTE- 
RIOR. 


Paris, Fel. 26, 1813. 
Gentlemen,—His Majesty has ordered me 
to inform you of the siiuation of the Empire 
jn the years 1811 and 1giz. You will see 


with satisfaction, that notwithstanding the | 


great armies, whiels the state of the maritime 
and continental war obliges us to keep on 
foot, the population continues to increase ; 
that our iudustry bas made new progress ; 
that the lauds have never been better cultiva- 
ted, nor the manufactories more flourishing ; 
tiat never at any epoch of our history, have 
niches been more spread among the different 
Classes of society. 

The simp e cultivator at this time knows 
enjoyincnts to which was formerly a stran- 
ger 5 be purchases ai iigher price such lands 
as suit best, bis clothing is better, his 
food more abundant, and more subsianttal ; 
he rebuilds his houses, end makes them more 
commudious and substantial. 

New inventions in agrica‘ture, in industry, 
ard inthe useful arts, are not rejected, mere- 
ly Lecause of their being new. Every where 
tiials are made, and euch as experience proves 
to be preferable, are usually substituted for 
the old routines. ‘The artificial sheep-walks 
aie maltiplied; the system of fallowing is dis- 
continued ; inclosures less extensive, and new 
c.itvation avgment the produce of our lands; 
the cattle multiply, and their breed is amelio- 
rated; the lowest farmers have acquired the 
meaus of obtaining, at high prices, the rams 
of the Spanish breed, and the stallions of our 

est kinds of horses. Become enlightened to 
their true interests, they do not hesitate 
making these useful purchases; thus the wants 
of ear manufactures, our agriculture, -and our 
armies, become every day more assured of re- 
lic This degree of prosperity is owing to the 


crease, by multiplying the vamoer of are 
riages, in favoursng them, by tor ever fixing 
| the fate of youn Frenchmen, whe have once 
| obeved the law. 

| Fravee always tributary to Foreigners for the 
| greater part Of wants, without circulation 
awong the intedor towns, withe:? certain 
employment to the inhabitants of the coun» 
try, aud without giving proportionate 
waves, saw her commcie and her fortune 
' concentrated in a few maritime cities, whose 
splendour we for the moment regret, but the 
influence of which was but litte felt in the 
distant provinces. Atpresent amor -kilful 
agriculture yields a more considerable pros 
duce ; great manufactures bring into every 
district foreign arts ; more sbunidant and bet- 
ter paid labour makes the people forget their 
privations. But new riheless, tar frou us be 
the idea of any injustice towards those antes 
rior times; much was then done, but we 
have surpassed the hopes of our forefathers. 
—Moniteur, Feb. 27. 

We proceed now to notice some of the 
particulars to which the French minister ha 
thought proper to advert. 

POPULATION. 

The population of France was in 1789, 
26,000,000 by estimate: it is now 28,700 by 
census. Increase 1,700,000 in twenty-tour 
years. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The value of the agricultural produce of 
France, in corn, wine, oil, cattle, mineral 
substances, &c. is stated at 5,031,000,000 
livres, 

MANUFACTURES. 

The value of manufactures of silk, wool, 
metal, glass, porcelain, &c. is stated at 
1,300,000,000. Besides these, it is observ- 
ed, under the head New Industry, thata 
most important revolution is preparing, which 
must change all the commercial relations 
,ex'sting since the discovery af the Indics ; 


| 
| | 
| | 
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these are manufactures to supply the place of 
suzar, indigo, and cochineat, ihe vatue of 
which produce is stated at 65,000,000, 
making in the whole .6,399,000,000, But 
these subsiances are not all yet manulactured 
so as to be fit for use, the corn is not made 
into bread, stuffs are not manufactured into 
clothing ; by which the definitive amount 
of all these values will be augmented at 
least, by one tenth, or 639,600,000, and 
their total value will beco ne 7,035.600,000. 
[Por an answer to part of this, Vide State 
or [rape for the present mouth]. 
COMMERCE. 


“The exportations of France, in 1812, are 
stated to have amounted to 333,000 000. 
The importations not including 93,000,000 
of specie, to 257,000,000. The excess of 
the exportations was therefore 120,000,000. 
This balance of commerce in i788, the 
most favourable ancient period, was only 
75,000,000. 

It is to the territorial situation which has 
been just described, that we owe the state of 
our finances, the enjoyment of the best 
money-system in [urope, tie absence of all 
paper money, a debt reduced to what it ought 
to be to supply the wants of capitalists. It 
is ths situation, gentiemen, which enables 
us to support at ence a maritime war, and 
two continental wars, to nave 900,000 men 
constantly under arms, to bamtain 106,000 
sailors, to keep 100 ships of tne line and as 
many frigates complete or building, aud to 
expend every year from 120 to 150 millions 
in public works. 

[We have had repeated occasion to ob- 
serve thatthe money system of France was 
owing to want of confidence: and ‘hat it 
cost the natiou very great sums annually.— 
For a rough estimate of the sums of livres 
iu British mouey, allow £4 to 100 tivres. } 

MARINE. 

France suffered by the events of Toulon, 
the civil war of the South, of La Vendée, 
of the West, by the affairs of Quiberon, 
very great losses ; the best officers of her ma- 
rine, the é/le of the masters, mates, and 
crews, perished there. Our squadions since 
that epoch have been manned by crews but 
little disciplined. The insufficiency of the 
waritime inscription has been acknowledged, 
and every year the means which it offered 
have been decreasing, the inevitable result 
of the enemy's constant superiority, and of 
the almost entire destruction of our maritime 
commerce. 

Itis no longer possible to dissemble that we 
must either despair of the restoration of our 
marine in time of war, or have recourse to 
new measures. In adopting the first course, 
we should act as the administration under 


Louis XIV, arid Louis XV, did, discouraged 
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by the defeat of La Hogue, and the conse- 
quence of the war of 1758. At both epochs 
the marine wag renounced ; they discontinued 
constructing; the resources of the finances 
were directed to the land army, and other des. 
partments ; but the results of tnis abandon. 
ment were very fatal to the glory and pros- 
perity of France. England gave the law to 
us; she imposed treaties upoa us which we 
must be able to tear from our annals, We 
were ourselves obliged to de nolisn our ports, 
aud to receive English Commissioners to sue 
perintend the demolition of them. By a cone 
sequence too natural, of the superiority of her 
forces, England imposed upon as commercial 
treaties destructive to our industry; and when 
she judged proper to make war, to pillage our 
cuwmerce, or seize upon our establishments 
in the different parts of the world, she found 
us without naval force, and without any meaus 
of defending our flag. From hence that 
contempt which the people of Eugiand 
pressed on all occasions for us. 

The administration under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. was obliged to adopt the fatal part 
of renouncing the marie, through the de- 
rangement of our finances, or through the 
real impossibility in wnich France, in her 
ancient limits, was of constructing and or- 
ganizing great fleets in time of war. 

Scarcely any thing is possible to be done at 
Brest ; or at least, every thing is very difficult 
there, when that port is blockaded by a su- 
perior squadron: but it is probable that financial 
reasons,—the wants which Continental wars 
occasioned, and the difficulty of recreating 
the marine, concurring with the little energy 
of the administration,—occasioned the des- 
perate resolution of allowing our marine to 
perish. 

The losses which our squadrons have since 
experienced, the immediate fruits of our civil 
dissensions, have placed us in a situdtion si- 
milar to that of the administration of Wouis 
XIV. and wouis XV. ; but if the situation is 
similar, the other circumstances are different 
in every point. The possession ot Holland, — 
of the Scheldt,—the extension of our power 
upon the coasts of the Adriatic,—the ports of 
Genoa and Spezzia,—all tie course of the 
Rhine and the Meuse, afford us maritime 
means of very different importance from those 
who possessed the ancient monarchy : we can 
construct fleets, without the enemy's supe- 
riority being able to prevent, or render them 
expensive The judicious administration of 
the finances of the empire, places us in a si- 
tuation to meet the expences, which the ese 
tablishment of a grand marine, and satisfying 
the expences of continental wars, occasion. 
In short, the energy of our government, its 
tirm and constant will, was alone capable of 
overcoming the greatest obstacles. he ad- 
ministration of the marine nevertheless felt 
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the necessity of adopting a fixed and calculated 
sysem, keep pace with the 
Creailou or re-estaviistiment of ports, the con. 
struction of vesse!s, aud the instruction of we 
sallors. 


fo the Channel noture has done every thing | 


for England, sue hes done nothing for us. 
From the reign of Louis XUV. the ia por- 
tance of having a poiton tia: sea Was tele; 
the project of Cherbourg was adopted, aud the 
foundanions of tee bucks laid. Bat in our 
civil troubles, all hese works interrupted were 
Jnyured ; every thing became a doubt respeet 
of place and it was asked, af it would now 
be better to prefer La to Cherbourg, ? 

The adaunistration fiyed its attention 
these imp questions. “The decision m 
fayourof Cnetbourg was confirmed ; and 
micdiately the of the ba:.ks to shelier 
the road was commenced, 

(Here follows an accomnt of the harbours of 
Cherbourg, Plusoiag, aad Antwept, m the 
Jatter of which, it is said, 20 vesscls cun be 
constructed at the same tine. J 

Holland contained a population which has 
always distinguished ia the marive ; but 
ships of Watch cousiruction cannot be uselally 
emploved the present coulest. Quic kness 
of sailing is one of the elements of maritime 
war, and the vescc!s of Holland appear rather 
constructed to Carry meicuand ze, than give 
baitle. These indusinons people had perfurm- 
ed wiracles to overcome the obstacles, in ap- 
pearance insurmountable, of its localities, bui 
they had but tmperfeetly succeeded. 

The administration telt, that there was in 
Holland bat @ single port, a single duck yard, 
—one only remedy tor all the inconveniences 
of the localities; ond it removed the mari- 
time forces of Holland to Niewe Diep. Al- 
though itts only (we years since project 
was conceived, we already enjoy ali its advan- 


tages, aud by this means « new port is found 


to be in our power at the extsemily of the 
North Sea. 

{ Here fol'ows a statement of the improve- 
Meats, &c. in ne different ports: the Helder, 
Fiushing, Antwerp, and Cherbourg, are 
suid io be in that state of defeuce, that armies 
would bave tine tu come to their relief frou 
the interior of or Poland 

At the same time tat ports are constructed 
or fortified, the establisharent of dock-yards 
for the cons'ruction of ships was thought of: 
under the ancient dynasty we wee reduced 
to less than 25. 

Brest could, at most, afford the means for 
repamimng: we were obized either to zie up 
all idea of or establisn pon the 
Scheidt, a dock-yard, in which 20 three- 
deckers, 80 or 74-gun ships, might at ouce 
be built. 

We acknowledge the possibiliy of con- 
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| structing iy the dockevards of Rotterdam and 
| Amsterdam, fr gates and ships of 74 guns of 
our mode), the dock-vards ana estas 
| blishinents should be formed at Niewe-D cps 
In the dock yards of Cherbourg are cone 
struciung taree-deckers, and ships of 80 and 
74 2uus. la Gen a and Venice, vessels are 
bonding deck-vardy of 
| Rochefort, and Poulon, continue to 
(hat acuvity of whieh they are susceptible. 

In a few years we sihall Nave 50 ships, of 
whicw 12 will be three deeckers, and a sull 
Qicater number of frigates 

We can eauly construct and arm from fite 
teen to twenty “ships of ihe line, eaen year. 

Sulit be askea, wiere will satioss 
fenud to man these sq ? 
au a few years Dut 
where wali that be found to replice canips 
and exeicistng for marme force? 
Insutuffons, and the prince ples which be wid 
for (he recrniting of naval torces were almost 
vull ur Wartime Was ex remely 
reduced, 


Cau ps and 


fe adaillied ay au come 
merce, no miltiary tarine; twas, however, 
bad reasoning, for it might have beeu said 
with as much justiess,— no melitary murine, 
commerce. ‘Lhe inen cous 
ceived Une idea of recrumtag the naval forces 
in the same manner as the land, to have 
recourse to the Coxscription, without abans 
coning the resources the might 
procuce. The departments were 
in fact, exe npted from the Conserpuon of 
the land army, aad ail their youth calied to. 
ihe masiiime conscription, 

The most experienced seamen wished that 
this conscription should extend, from the age 
| of from ten to twelve years; pretending that 
| it was impossible to muke a seaman of a man 
of matuie age, But bow conceive the poszie 
biluy of crowding together in ships G0 or 
80,060 infavis! The expense nquired for 
their instruction for ten years was alarming. 
A middie mean was adopied—young men of 

16 and 17 years were called to the marine 
couseription. 

lt might be expected that in four or five 
years iaey would become skilful sailors: but 
low instruct so great a number of young men 
lo vavisate, when the sea was alanost every 
Where inieidicied to us? Blutillas werecone 
structed ;° 5 or GUO vessels,——brigs, gun-boats, 
&c. were navigated upon the Zaydersee, the 
scveldt, &c. 

From time to time they manned our squas 
drons ty Toulon, &e. and fulfilled the expee- 
tations formed of thea: our squadrous now 
perform their evolutions with as mach prompe 
titude and precision as atany epoch in the 
history of our marine. 

Daring the five years this system has been 
adopted, 80,000 yousy inca drawn from the 
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conscription, have thusargmented our marine, 


Much constancy was requisite to resolve 


upon all the sucrifices which such a system 
us. 

(Here follows aa account of the progtessive 
lprove nent of ine young seamen, 

Tn short, of our 100 vessels, we have now 


65 arned, equipped, and provisioned for six | 


months; constantly appearing in such a situa. | 


tion tnat vo one kaews ot the moment of 
Weighing anchor, itis tu excicise, or 
for a distant expedition. 


marilime Cunseriplion 20,000 | 


young men Phe Znserspfion of the 


fishermen also produces very important ree | 


sources. 
In short, at the moment when the Conti- 
nental Peace shail have rendered disposable 


the conscription of the whole Enpire, we | 
shall, at plea-ure, be able to iacrease the | 


Maritime Luseription. 

The guards of the sips (Les Garnisons des 
Vaisseuur), were drawn from the land army. 
A past of the duty of the guns on board was 
performed by the Imperial Marine corps of 
gunners, The of the 
has requested that one or other should be re- 
stored to the army, and the service perforined 
by the seamen. The advantage of this systein 
was, that it was doubling our number o! sea- 
Men,—enabling us at apy time, by sending 
garrison-men and gunners on board our squa 
dros, to double their crews. ‘Lue present 
circumstances in which we have to support 
two continental wars, make us appreciate the 
advantage of having in the army 40,C00 old 
soldiers, equally proper for the land aad sea 
service. 
which has rendered necessary the calling out 
of the Maritime Conscription for 1314. 


This is an important article. It is evident 
that the minister now contemplates the real 
difficulties of fis situation. S.ilors able to 
Navigate great vessels on the open sea can 
never be made by practice on hoard fishing 
barks in narcow rivers. “The equanimity ue- 
cessary in the confusion of battle, is best ac- 
quired by long experience with storms and 
tempests. Let any one calculate the number 
of seamen necessary to man one handed and 
Jifty sail of the line, and jadge whether that 
body of seamen is likely to be raised, trained,and 
adequately hardened, without much aud long 
acquaintance’ with green Neptune's wide 
domain.” ‘The minister's reference to a Con- 
tinental peace, is delusive. On the day of 
the delivery of this discourse, he knew there 
was no prospect of such a thing : and sinee— 
the daily accounts rather tead to shew how 
insecure are his ships in Holland, and the 
Low Countries, than to encourage his de- 
pendence on any great exertions of the people 


is their change of destinaiva | 


in France. We hope in time to say a3 much 
of the Ttallan provinces; when the ba-is of 
Mons. Montativei’s dependence will be follv 
disclosed. ‘The Supp irtota powerful natio al 
marine, inust always depend, as Colbert wises 
ly declared, on a meieuntile in whieh 
lads mieht be brought up who ‘take to the 
sea, froin a natural beat of ineduation and 
are not forced to it, when young wen grown, 
DV Martine 

That Buaonanirte ander his present distresse 
es, should endeavour to divert the atten iow of 
his goo | people of France from their late an- 
paralleled losses to better prospeets, is but 
natural. Phat he has we doulte 
What is future is easily promised ; bat as we 
have hitherto witnessed no fulfiimeot of simis 
lar promises, adequate to their vindication, 
we conceive that we are not bound to pace 
reliance On what is now promulgated. We 
re ember when Holland was first: tocorpore 
ated with) Frapce, whit prodigious tings 
were predicted as the infali ble consequences. 
They bave failed ; and supposing Holiand to 
follow Germany, where will tbe present pres 
dictions be, then ? 

The necessity tor removing the Tock yards, 
and ship-building from the Texel, and the 
Maese, to the Niewe Doep, is remark ble. 
It aust, perforce, incur ali the expences of 
bnew establihments. But we guess that the 
wish to diminish the hazard to which all such 
French property was exposed under Dutela 
contemplation, had its share in placing these 
slips for men of war so much nearer Ane 
twerp, and consequently sa avach nearer Paris. 

The acknowledsed defects of the port of 
Brest, will not piss unuouced by the reader. 
Tt was always understood ta addition to 
what Mons. M. has disclosed the distance of 
this port from the cabinet was a heavy and 
time-wasting inconvenience. ‘This nav be 
added to what we have hinted on the disad- 
vantage of bailding ships in Holland, to be 
directed by achiei mover at so great adise 
tanee as Paris. 

On the whole we see little renson to change 
onr opinion on the force that France is cajfte 
ble of exerting for the annoyance of her 
neighbours, She mav, no donbi, injure theua 
very heavily, but the shock will recoil gaa 
herself with tentold vieleace. 

The endeavours of France to improve her 
internal resources and prosperity, are laudals e. 
Not with anv view to the supplying of ber 
araies, and the sapport of her tyruiny, but 
for tne national good. Contemplaied in ute 
self this is pleasing: bat it will siti be obe 
served that it bears no proportion to what is 
doing elsewhere, not by tie power of (he 
government, bat by the iapulsive sy of 
the people, and their own private (lueugh 
hotoriowsl public, watitutions, 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 

President re-elected. —On the ivth of Feb. 
Mr. Madison was formally declared President, 
and Mr. Gerry Vice-President, of the Unites 
States for four years ensuing the 
The result of the vows was—for Mr. Madison 
128, and Mr. Clinton 89; for Mr. Gerry 
13t, and Mr. [ngersoll 86. 

AUSTRIA. 

New Imposts. Property Tax.—A new 
impost is to be levied in Vienna, accolding 
to whick the merchants will be divided into 
three classes; the first will pay 3000 florins, 
the second 1500, and whe third 500. 

Wolves numerous. —~Vravelling ou ihe fron- 
tiers of Galicia and Hungary has this winter 
been very dangerous, in consequence of the 
pumerous bands of wolves with which they 
were infested. From the great tacrease of 
these ravenous animals, in the ebove coun- 
tries, they are supposed to have come from 
Poland and Russia, whence the war and the 
report of cannon had made them take flignt. 
To destroy them, general hunting maicixs 
have been appointed. 

DENMARK, 

Impoverished 1 easury. —The pecuniary 
distresses of the King of Denmark have oblig- 
ed him to dispose of the greater part of his 
gold and silver table seivice. The purchasers 
were the directors of the new bank established 
at Copenhagen. 

Fata! Alarm of Fire.-—At the theatre at 
Copenhagen, on the 10th Feb. some persons 
pretending that they smelt fire, gave an alarm, 
when the audience rushed to the different 
vomitories to escape, and before the mistake 
could be rectified, sixteen persons were trod 
to death. 


FRANCE. 

Address to the Peop/e of France.—Lovts 
XVIII, &c. &e.—The moment is at length 
arrived, when Divine Providence appears 
ready to break in pieces the instrument of its 
wrath. ‘The Usurper of the throne of St. 
Louis, the devastator of Europe, experiences 
reverses in his turn. Shall they only aggra- 
vate the calamities of France, and will she not 
dare to overturn an odious power, vo longer 
protected by fancied omens of victory ? What 
or what fears, can now prevent 

er from throwing herself into the arais of 
her King: and from recognising, in the esta- 
blishment of his legitimate authority, the only 
pledge of union, peace and happiness, so often 
guaranteed by his promises to his oppressed 
subjects ? 

Unable and unwilling to obtain, except by 
their efforts, that throne which his rights and 


their affection can alone confirm, what wishes- 
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variably entertained? what doubt can be 
raised with regard to his paternal intentions? 
The King has said in his preceding declara- 
tions, and he reiterates the assurance, that 
the admiuistrative and judicial bodies shall be 
maintained in the plenitude of their powers ; 
that he will preserve their places to those who 
at present hold them, and who take the oath 
of fidelity to him; that the tribunals, depo- 
sitaries of the laws, shall prohibit all prosecus 
tious bearing relation to thase unhappy times 
of which lis return wall have for ever sealed 
the obliviog ; that, in fine, the cade polluted 
by the name of Napoleon, but whicl., in 
great part, contains only the ancient ordi- 
nances and customs of the realm, shall remain 
in force, with the exceptton of enactments 
contrary to the doctrines of religion, loug subs 
ject, as well as the liberty of the people, to 


the caprice of the tyrant. 


‘The senate, in which are seated men so 
justly distinguished for talents, and whom so 
many services may reuder illustrious in the 
eyes of France, aud of posterity, —that corps, 
whose utility aud importance can never be 
daly appreciated after the restoration, — 
ean it fail to perccive the glorions destinies 
which summons it to become the instrument 
of that great benefaction which will prove the 
most solid as weil as the most honourable 
guarantee of its existence and its prerogas 
tives? 

Ou the subject of property, the King, who 
has already announced ‘his intention to employ 
the most proper means for conciliating the ine 
terests of all, perceives in the numerous set- 
tlements which have taken place between the 
old and the new land-holders, what-reuders 
those cares almost superfluous. He engages, 
however, to interdict all proceedings by the 
tribunals, contrary to such settiements,—to 
encourage voluntary arrangements, and, on 
the part of bimself and his family, to set the 
example of all those sacrifices which may con- 
iribute to the repose of France, and the sine 
cere union of Frenchmen. 

The King has guaranteed to the army the 
maintenance of the ranks, employments, pay, 
and appointments which it at present enjoys. 
He promises also to the generals, officers 
and soldiers who shall signalise themselves 
in favour of his cause, inseparable from 
the interests of the French nation, re- 
wards more substantial, distinctions more 
honourable, than any they can receive from 
a Usurper, — always ready to disown, or 
even to dread their services. —The King binds 
himself anew to abolish that fatal conséfip- 
tion, which destroys the happiness of fami- 
lies and the hope of the country. 

Such always have been, such still are the 
intentions of the King. His re-establishment 
on the throne of his ancestors will be for 


should be adverse to those which he has in- 


France only the happy transition from the ca- 


i 
‘ 
| 
_____1_1____ 
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Jamities of a war which tyranny perpetuates, 
to the blessings of a solid peace, for which 
foreign powers con never find any security 
bat in the word the legitimate sovereign, 
Hartwell, 1, 1813 
Conco dat,—His Mojesty the Emperor and 
King, and his Uoliness, being inclined to 


puta termination to tre difleiences whieh | 
have arisen between them, and to provide | 


against the ditliculiies that have taken place 
in several offairs concerning tne Chureh; 
have agreed upon the following article 


which are to serve as the basis for a definitive | 


arrangement : 
An. 1. His Holiness sha!l exercise the 
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j absent from their dioceses, the Holy Father 
nay exercise his right of giving bishopricks 
in paribus, in their favour. A pension shall 
be given to them equal to tue revenue before 
enjoyed by thei, and they may be replaced 
In the vacant seats, eitheria the empire, or in 
Italy. 
8. His Majestv and his Holiness will ata 
proper time coocert with each other on the 
reduction to he med, if it should take place, 
in the bishopricks of ‘Tuscany, and the couns 
try of Genoa, as likewise for the bishopricks 
to be established in Holland, and the Han- 
seatic depariments, 
| Q. The Propoganda, the Penitentiary, and 


egg in France, and in the kingdom of | the Archives shail be established in the place 


taly, iu the same manner and sane torms as 
his predecessors. 

2 Vhe siabassadors, ministers, chargés 
daffaires, of ‘oreign powers, to the Holy 
ther, and ambassadors, ministers, oi 
whom the Pope way hare 
with for ign powers, suall enjoy such immu- 
niti-s and privileges as are enjoyed by the di- 
plo mate body. 

3. hed inains which were possessed by 
the Holy Kuther, and that have not been 
alienated, shall be exempted from all kinds 
of iayposts, and shall be administered by his 
agents or chargés-'aflarres. Those which 
were alienated shall be replaced to theamonnt 
of 2,000,000 franes in revenue. 

4. Within the space of six months follow- 
ing the notification of the usage of nomination 
by the Emperor to the archbishopiuecks and 
bishopricks of the empire and kingiom of 
ltaly, the Pope shall give the canonical iusti- 
tutions in canformity with the Concordat, 
aud by virtue of this present indulto. ‘The 
preluding information shal! be given by the 
metropolitan. The six mouths being ex- 
pired without the Pope having accorded to 
the institution, the metropolitan, or in default 


of him, where a metropolitan is in question, | 


the oldest bishop of the province, shall pro- 
ceed to the institation of the new bishop, so 
that a seat shall never be vacant longer than 
one year. 

5. The Pope shall nominate to the ten 
bishoprieks either in France or tn Staly, 


whien shall finally be designated by mutual 


consent, 
6. The six suburban bishopricks shal! be re- 
established, They shall be at the nomination 


of the Pope. The property actually existing | 
shali be restored, and measures shall be taken | 


for recovering what his been sold. At the 
death of the bishop of Aoagni and of Rieti, 
their dioceses shall be re-united to the six 
bishopricks before-mentionsd, conformably 
with agreements which will take place be- 
tween his Majesty and the Holy Father. 

7. With regard to the bishops of the Ro- 
Man states, who are throngh circumstances 


| Of the Holy Bither’s abode. 

r 610) His Majesty restores his good favour to 
those cardinals, bisiops, priesis, and lay bree 
thren, whohave incurred his displeasure in 
cousequence of actual events. 

11. The Holy Father agrees to the above 
dispositions, in cousideritton of the actual 
state of the Church, and in the confidence 
with which bis Majesty has inspired him, 
thathe will grant bis powerful protection to 
the numerous wants which Religion suffers 
iu the times we live in. 

(Sig.ed) Naporrom. 
Pius, P. P. vit, 

Fontainebleau, Jan. 25, 1818. 

Ordinance respecting Masks.—An ordi- 
hance, dated 13, concerning masks 
during the Carnival, contains te following 
dispositions :— 

Every individual, who, daring the Carni- 
val, shall appear in the streets, squares, or 
prowenades, masked or disguised, shall nei- 
ther wear sword, stick, nor other arms. 

No one shall assume a disguise of a nature 
to treudle public order, nor which can in any 
| way offend decency and manners. 

[tis forbidden to ail persons masked or djs- 
guised, and all other imflividuals, to insult any 
person whatever; to permit, on accoaat ot 
the Carnival, any attack ; or introduce them- 
selves by violence into shops and houses. 

It is likewise forbidden to every individual, 
to insult or provoke persons masked or dise 
guised, 
| Lyverv person masked or disguised, invited 
| by a police olficer to follow him, must immce 
diately procces to ‘he nearest police office,. to 
give such explauation as may be demanded of 
him, 

Those who act contrary to the foregoing 
| dispositions, shall be acrested, and conduc'ed 
i before the Prefect of Police, who shall sete 

such Administrative measures as belong to 
him, without prejudice to the proceedings to 
be adopted before the tribals, as well a, aina: 
them, as aguinst tneir fathers, mothers, aud 
others civilly responsible, according ty law. 
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Dangerous Chemical Preparation. — M. 
Datong, about a lwelvemonth ago, 
lost an eve and anarm, by the exp ofa 
new chem cal liquid. with whicn he was 
trying soa. experiments, last monta renewe! 
his researches: but, norwithstandiag all his 
was again severely wounded by 
another explosion, The liquid i, peculiarly 
sascepuble of detonation: its effects are so 
violent and so dangerous, that no suecesstul 
experiment has yet been made to apply it, to 
objects of use; but itis beltered to be capable 
of extensive and important applications —M. 
Dalouz has cammunicate! to the Linperial 
Tostitute, that tt is a combination of azore 
and muriaticoxyzen. Tt was in making some 
experiments with the same liquid that Sir H. 
Davy was wounded intheeye. Agieeable to 
the roles of medical momenclature, M.D. 
has named this liquid muriatic acid oxiszote. 

PRUSSIA, 

Fortunate Escape of the King —Extract 
of a Letter from Berlin, dated Feb. 2, 1813; 
— In the night, between the 17th and 
28th of last mouth, at one o'clock, a troop of 
Frenen gens darmes, attempted to seize ihe 
person of the king, by possessing tnecuiselves 
of the palace of Charlottenburg, where his 
Majesty nad been on that day. The attempt, 
however, ascaried, tie king having been 
informed of the plot through prince Perdi- 


hye 
who, 


nani, carly enough to save himself by flight, 
with two of his adjuvants and ten of his own 


gens darmes, tv Posdam here, when he 
arcived, he ordered tlic drums to be beat, as 
pursuit was apprehended, Elis Majesty, in 
consequence of this event, set out on the 
road to Silesia, with six thousand troops of 
his guards, atier baying declared the Crown 
Prince of age, and given him his benediction 


The rage of the people ts arrived at iis highest | 


pitch, and some bloody scenes are expecied. 

Suffering of the Prussian People.—Some 
idea may be formed of the exactions of the 
French trom the unforiunate inhabitants of 
Prussia, when we state, from official returns, 
that seventy thousend horses were carried off 
from hence for the use of the French army; 
and thatthe eitizens of Berlin were compelled 
to furnish rations for six hundred and fifty 
thousand individuals, including the whole of 
the French army, with its auendants, on iheis 
progress to Russia. 

Jews —Vtie Jews ta Prussia have been or- 
to adopt the surnames of their families, 
and to send deputies to a Cousisiory which is 
to be held in Berlin. . 

POLAND. 
Death ef Joel Barlow.—Tt is said that the 
death of Joel Barlow, the American ainbas- 
“sador, certainly took place in Poland, ou the 
26ih of last December. His nephew, who 
accompanied him, communicated the parti- 
eulars by letter to Mrs. Barlow, in Paris. 
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His disorder, we apprehead, was the Croup, 

(the same off President Wa-hinge 

on) occasioned vy the severity of the coll. 
RUSSIA. 

Religious Offering of the Don Cossacks.— 
Letter from General Bield-imarshal Prince 
Kutosoll of Siaolensk, to His Eminence 
Amuiesius, the Metropoliian of Novgorod 


land Si. Petersburg, daied Jan. 4, 1813 — 


Besiow your benediction ov this present, 
offered by Our warriors to the Giver of Vie 
tory. ‘The brave Dou Cossacks resiore to 
God the treasure plundered from the wemples. 
have enuusted me with the duiy of 
transiting to your E.ninence, this: silver, 
which was Guce the ornament of the images 
ot the saints, atterwards the prev of bar- 
barons robbers, and at length wrested from 
their gripe by the brave Don Cossacks, “The 
leader of this corps of Cossacks, Count 
Matwei Iwanowitsh Platofl, all his brave 
warriors, and myself, wish that this plate, 
which in weight amounts to forty pods, shail 
be made images of the Four Evangelists, 
and adorn the chureh of the mother of God 
of Kassan, fa St. Petersburgh. All the 
essary expences of casiius these holy images 
we take on our scenunt. Your Eminence will 
have the goodness to order that able artificers 
may be employed to fulfil the pious wisn of 
our warriors, by essting these images of the 
Holy Evangelists, which they oiler in’ theic 
zeal for the temple of God. As soon as 
you shall inform me what the expence will 
be, I will remit to you the money. It ap- 
pears to me, that these images would be 


| appropriately placed close to the door of the 


sanctuary, and before the great commanion 
table, that they may strike the eye of the 
devout when they enter the tenple. On the 
pedestal of each of the images must be en- 
graven the following inscription :—* The 
zealous ollering of the corps of Don Cossacks.” 

Hasten to erect in the teaple of God this 
monument of battle and victory, and while 
you erect il, say, with tha kfulness to Provi- 
dence, —** The enemies of Russia are no 
more: the vengeance of God has overtaken 


j them on the soil of Russia; and the road 


they have gone has becu strewed with their 
bones, to the utter confusion of their frantic 
and proud ambition.” 

Extreme Cold,.—Mr. Prondman, the Mes- 
senger, expericneed many difficulties in bis 
journey to St. Petersburg. ‘The cold was so 
intense as to occasion the loss of the use of 
three of his toes, his linbs being literally 
frost-biticn. 


TURKEY. 

Destructive P ague.—On the 27th of Jan, 
Constantinople was tree from the Plague, but 
not before two hundred and seventy-five thous 
sand persons had fallen victims io it. 
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Prayer for the Prince Recont.—-An Order 
in 29, having directed the 
Arenuishop of Canterbury to prepare a Porm 
of Prayer, be offered in all ure churches, 
for the Princes Regeni, the following is the 
form adopted :— 

‘© Protect, we beseech thee, Almighty 
God, his Royal Highness Georre Prince of 
Wales, Regent of this Unitea Kingdom 
Shed abundantly thy blessing bim., 
Enable so to exeente the high authorities 
with wine ta is invested, that what he sha'l 
do, in the name of our beloved Sovereign, 
may be done for the good of tris people, for 
the Honour and security of his dominions, 
and for the maintenance of thy true retigion. 
Grint this, O merciful God, for Sesas Christ's 
guke, our Lord aad Saviour.—Amen.” 

Nationa’ Debt.—An account of the Re- 
duction of the Natioual Debt, from the tst 

August 1780, to vie ist Febs 1813 
Redeemed by the Sinking Fund... £210,461,35 36 
Transferre.! Vax redeemed 24,373,804 
Nisto by Lite Annuities purchased 1,961,582 


On account of Great Britain. £235,901,742 
Dito of Inperiai Loan.... 1,591,974 
Ditto of Loanto Portugal... 175,674 
Jiro of Loan to the Exst-ladha 
46,847 


CORIPADY 
Total... £294,049,736 

The sim to os expended in the ensuing Quarter 
s £3,202,254. 13s. 

Present Value of English Dishopricks.-= 
The following is an accurate statement of the 
value of the different: English Bishoprics ac- 
cording to their present reutals :— 


of 


upon 


per ann. 

Canterbury 
14,000 
24,000 
18,000 
12.000 
9,000 

5,000 

4,000 

6,000 

6,009 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

8,009 

5,000 

6,000 

4,000 

3,500 

5,000 

1,500 

3,000 

7,000 


Winchester 
adon oases 

Bith and We 
Litchfield and Coventry . 
Worcester 
Oxford .... 

Norwich ............, 
re 
Excter ..... 


nee 


joining, to 
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per arn. 
Liaoloff .... 
Gloneester . 
Chesier .... 


Nationa! Fast.—Wednesday, March 10, 
being appointe | fora Public Bist, afew mis 
suies befure twelve o'clock, the Prince Re- 
accompanied by the Charlotte, 
atiendi by che Dachess of Leed., went from 

to St. James's Palace, in the 
Prince’s carniage. entered by the teme 
pornry entrance da the garden in the Park, 
and pr eeedod through the State rooms to the 
Chopel Roval. The Prince took his seat in 
the Kroe’s pew; the Princess in the pew ade 
his lefi; the Dukes of York, 
Cumberland, and Cambridge, were in the 
pew on the right. 

The Lords abont twelve o'clock, 
went to Westminster Abbey in the usual 
manner, On Gceasions of Fast-Days. Lhe 
Lords present were—the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Bathurst, Lord Walsingham, 
Clanearty, Lord Nelson, asd Lord Bolton ; 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; 
the Bishap of London, Bishop of Chester, 
Bishop of Oxtord, and ‘oth ers Phe. Bshop 
of Oxford preached ; the subject of bis dis 
course was, the interposition of Providence im 
the moral governwent of nations,—with re- 
markable traces of interposition in the 
affairs of this country ; the whole being ime 
proved into an argument for repentanee and 
ainendment. After observing, that the ex- 
pression ** national character” must he under- 
stood, as meaning the general character of 
the individuals of whicha nation 1s compased, 
his Lordship stated that the extent of empire, 
and of commerce, which this country had 
acquired, had served in some degree to foster 
too prowl and sceure a spiric: but too great an 
exient af empire Lad ofien been only a source 
of weakness ; and as for our commerce, the 
hostility of ove man had checked it toa de- 
gree, that some time ago would not bave 
been believed to be possible. A spirit of wild 
enthusiasm en the one hand, and of no less 
wild presumption on the other, had been 
prevales but upon the whole, it appeared 
that the Christian principles maintained ro 
slight operation in the country, Of this tre 
exertions for promoting education, 
blishinent of so many charitable justitution:, 
and the active benevolenee which had ine 
on many occasions so remit kably conspicuow, 
furnished strong proofs. ‘The brighter pros- 
peets which now opened for our commence 
and oar security, wight, perhaps, have some 
relation to these proofs of sound national m- 
rality ; and he recommended to all,, carefuily 
to cultivate the sense of moral duty in their 
minds, and ty be cerlous ia the practice of 
the Christian virtues, as the best means of 
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‘making the aaion a fit subject for a continu. 
ation of favourable interposition of Provi- 
dence. 

Death in the Roya! Family —Her Royal 
Higiaess the Duchess of Granswick expired 
on Tuesday night, March 23, at a quarter 
‘pasiui. oelock Her Roval Higiness had 
been subject to an asthmatic complaint for 
‘some years, which was iacreased by the epi- 
‘demic disorder now prevalent, with which 
she was attack: d about two days before, but no 
alarm was excited tili the morning of her de- 
cease.—This veneradle Princess was in the 
76th vear of her age. She was the last survi- 
Ving sister Of our Sovereign. Born July 31, 
1737; married, January 17, 1764, 10 the 
Jate Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttle, by 
whom she had issue, three sons aad three 
daugaters. Her Royal Highness was confined 
to bee bed only iwo days. The Princess of 
Waies visied her on Tuesday, and re nated 
with her Roval Mother for a considerable 
time. Dr. Bailie left the Duchess about six 
o'clock in the evening, thinking her mach 
better. A little before nine o’clock she wag 
seized with violent spasmodic attacks, upon 
which Dr. Baillie and Sir Henry Halford 
were sent for with ail possible speed, the 
former did not arrive in time, but the latter 
can.e within a few minutes of her breathing 
her last, whiei took place at half-past nine 
o'clock. Sir H. Halford proceeded from her 
house in Hanover square to Carlton-house, 
and bad an interview with the Prince Regent, 
at ten o'clock, to communicate the afflicting 
event. 

Expresses were sent off to the Queen and 
Princess of Wales on Tuesday night. Wed. 
nesday, between two aud three o'clock, the 
Prince Regeut received a communication from 
the Queen upon the subject. Ali the places 
of public amusement were ordered to be shut. 

Compensation for Loss of Lint:.—A noti- 
fication has been issued from the Cox. missary- 
General's office, that any officer of the Com- 
missariat who shall lave lost, or who may 
hereafter lose a limb or an eye, or the use of 
a limb, shall be entitled to a pension, accord- 
ing to the rank held by such at the time of 
being wounded ; to those of the highest rank, 
pensions of £350.; to those of the lowest, 
viz.—Commissariat Clerk £40 per anuom. 

Length of. Petitions to Pariiament.—We 
understand that the petition against the claims 
of the Roman Catholics for the county of 
Armagh, presented lately to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Richardson, measures 
above seventy yards, and contains more than 
sixteen thousand signatures ; and that a pe- 
tition to the same effect is come over from the 
county of Down, to be presented by Mr. 
Mead, which measures one hundred and fifty 
seven yurds, and contains thirty-four thousand 
signatures. — Courier. 


Exports to India.—A Return of the Ex- 
ports to India, whether of Bullion or Mer- 
chandise, on the account of the Cowpany, 
from the year 1757 to 1793, distinguishing 
each year:— 
Seasons. Bullion. 
1757—8. .£240,759 
1758—9.. 72,83 
1759-60.. 
1760-1. 
1761—2 . 
1702—3. 

1703-34. 
1764-—-5.. 
1765—6. 
!766—7. 
17o7—8.. 
176» -9. 
1769-70.. 
1770—1.. 
1771—2. 
1772—3. 
1773—4.. 
1774—5.. 
1775—6.. 
1776—7.. 
1777 - 8. 
1778&—9. 
1779-80. . 
1780—1. 
1781---2.. 
1782—3.. 
1783—4. 
1784—5.. 
1785—B6, 
1780—7.. 
1758—9.. 


Merchandise, Total. 
£25",974 £499,724 
299,154 371,988 
283,438 303, 427 
413,482 451, 40 
406 154 406 
372,511 391,262 
382,410 421,561 
362.466 437,963 
423,553 444.189 
441,663 44: 663 
469,221 409,221 
446,220 4.4 220 
376,450 380,242 
326,957 336.731 
327 727 327,727 
343,084 383,409 
348,053 3595794 
3 52,042 362, j 76 
378,222 388 230 
410,420 430,470 
362,988 373,816 
383,670 394,327 
434.698 444,637 
244,432 2 9,306 
§24, 531 524,583 
449,905 410,966 
285,35 285,357 
241,267 24!,267 
259,050 279,118 
305,787 360,659 
399,185 419,086 
371,064 390,847 
1789-90. . 453,723 526,568 
1790—!.. 387,610 920,315 
17O1—2.. 152.87: 400,953 553,830 
1792—3.. 10,943 351,042 361,085 


Drawbacks allowed on Leather Exported, 
for Two Years, ending Jan. 5, 1813; show- 
ing the Amount of each Quarter :— 


Year ended 5th Jan, 1812. 
Quarter ended Amount. Total. 


Apr. 5, 1811.. £4,633 17 5% 
July 5, 1811.. 2,754 1 23 
Oct.10, 1811.. 2,972 65 
Jan. 5, 1812.. 5,706 10 74 
£16,066 15 85 
Year ended 5th Jan, 1813. 
Quarter ended 
Apr. 5, 1812.. 4,790 15 7 
July 5, 1812.. 3,878 12 54 
Oct.10, 1812.. 9,092 15 OF 
Jan. 5, 1813.- 12,937 3 3% 
30,699 6 6 

£46,766 2 23 

Deserters —The following is a Return of 
the number of Desertions from the Regular 
Army at Home from the 25th of December, 


18it, to the 24th December, 1812 :— 


are 


0 
hh 
a 
| £1,593,822 £13,202,601 £14,796,423 | 
‘ 
t 
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Total. 

59,724 
71,988 
03,427 
yt, 40 
6 154 
)1,262 
1,561 
17 G63 
14. 18g 
663 
221 
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Total 3,409 


Lord Mayor's Banquet i--Tuesday March 2, 
the Lord Mayor entertained the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, in a stile of grandeur and dignity 
every way suited to the high and important 
situations they respectively fill in the Sister 
Capitals of the Unned Kingdom. The cour: 
of aldermen was sunimuoned in full dress in 
their scarlet robes, to receive the right honor- 
able visitor iu the Guildhall! of their ancient 
City ; and after the ceremonies of reception 
were past, on the motion of Sir William 
Curtis, his Lordship was, by an unanimous 
vote of the court, presented with the Freedom 
of the City, which he acknowledged his 
sense of in a neat and appropriate speech. 
He was then attended to the hustings, whence 
he had a view of Mr. Pitw’s monument; and 
after visiting the several courts and -offices, 
was seated by the Lord Mayor on his right 
hand in the state coach, and was followed by 
the whole court of Aldermen and the City 
Ojficers in their respective carriages. ‘The 
procession arrived at the Mansion-house about 
six o'clock, where they were met by the 
Princes, Ministers of State, &c. Foreign 
Ambassadors, and other persons of high qua- 
lity, and sat down to a truly sumptuous en- 
tertainment. ‘This was magnificent in the 
extreme, and such as we have not witnessed 
for some years past, uniting all the taste, 
elegance, and splendour of out times with 
the solid and hveral spirit of ancient hospi- 
tality. This was as it should be, on an oc- 
easion of such singular distinction; and it 
cannot fail to gratify, in the fullest manner, 
the liberal {eelings of the citizens of Dublin, 
as well as the citizens of London, by so 
marked an attention having been paid by the 
Lord Mayor of London to the Municipal 
Chief of Dublin. 

Gaelic Chapel.—It affords us sincere plea- 
sure to know that this pious institution is now 
permanently established by the recent pur- 
chase of Hatton Chapel. The object of it is 
to afford, gratuitously, an opportunity to the 
numerous poor and illiterate Highlanders, re- 
sident in this vast metropolis, ot bearing the 
consolitory truths of revelation, preached in 
their own language. -This great undertaking 
has been accomplished under the patronage of 
his Roval Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

Publicans’ Petition to Brewers. — The 
publicans of the metropolis had a meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor, latcly, to take 
into consideration the ruin which threat- 
ened their trade, in consequence of the in- 
creased ‘price of porter. Many stated that 


the consnmption in their houses had dimin 
ished at least a third, others o flered the me; 
lancholy proof of having lost half their trade, 
and several stated, that to prevent their houses 
byiag quite deseried, they had been obliged 
te return to the old prices. A petition to tae 
brewers was resolved on, several of whona 
have already given notice to their tenants that 
it is ot their dteution to charge the advauced 
price. 

Sstimated amount of the Quantity and 
Value of the Milk consumed in the Metres 
polis. By JOC. Curwen, Esq. amouns 
of milk sold in the metropolis is caleu- 
lated to be £1,250,000 annually, — 
60,000,000 of quarts. This, supposing 
1,000,000 of inhabitants, allows sixty quarts 
to cach individual, equal to what ts consumed 
per day in the town of Workington, But it 
will occur to those who have any acquainte 
ance with the metropolis, that milk ts con- 
sumed only as a luxury, and is not in use 
with the Tower classes; iideed it ts in inverse 
ratio; and, iustead of being the cheapest, is 
the dearest food. Supposing the prodace of 
a milch cow, fed with grains, &c. to be ten 
quarts per day, for 320 cays, or 3,200 quarts, 
it would require 87,70 cows, to give the 
quantity ef milk sold ; a pretty strong proof 
of the adulteration which takes place, asf 
do not suppose there is near that number 
kept. 

Mr. Curwen proposed to feed Cows, intend- 
ed for giving Milk, on food dressed by steam, 
especially bay. 

The cost of feeding on steamed hay I should 
suppose to be nearly as follows :— 

s. d. 

One and a half stone of hay, at £6 

per ton. ... 0 

One stone dr the 

Steaming, labour, O 

2 2 

If I recollect right, 2s. 6d. per day was 
Mr. Weilling’s estianate of the cost of feeding 
tnilch cows some yeais ago. 

From what experience I have had at the 
Schoose,] estimate the produce of each milch 
cow at 12 quarts per day; this would add 
12,060,000 of quarts, on the number of cows 
supposed to be kept, say, 

12,000,000 of quarts, at 4d.......2 200,000 

Suppose only a saving of £2 per 

head, in the number of cows, 
from superior health and 
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I believe I should be warranted in stating 
the actual loss of the dairy men, at £5 per 
head on their stack, in the neizibourhood 0 
London, by their present mode of manage 
ment, 

Suppose my estimate correct of 18.750 
milch cows, valuing them ot £28, ove with 
another, would amoust to £327,500. 

High Steward of Wesiminster.—The Dean 
of Westusinster tas the Viscount 
Sidmouth to the office of High Sieward of 
Westminster, in the room of the lie Mar- 
quis of 

Russian Tarif. — Th following is the 
Torif, pubiisned bv the Russiaus, for the 
Iwportation of ail kinds of merch vndize into 
the ports of Prussia vccupied by them :=-- 

21 of P. cur. or abou: 4 


Coffee, per ct. 
0 


rw Sager, 16 . 
Retined dito, 26) 
Ticigo, 23 
Dye-woods, 1 
Cotton. 17 

All manufactured 
their value. 

His Majesty's Farms.—The stock upon his 
Majesty’s farms in Windsor Great Park was 
last week sold by auction, by order of the 
Trustees of his Majes y's private property. 
The sales were atiended !'y a number of szri 
cultural gentlemen ; and the stock in general 
fetched very high piices, particularly the 
working oxen. 

Parish Match makers punished.—At Lin- 
coln assizes, Luke Bland, and Johu Milson, 
overseers of the parish of Ejiubrook, were 
prosecuted for a conspiracy, in having brought 
about a marriage between Catherine Cun- 
Bingham, a pauper belonging to that parish, 
and Francis Cunningham, a panper of the 
parish of Ludborough, and thereby throwing 
the charge of the female panper upon the lat- 
ter parish. ‘Vhey were found guilty, and 
will seceive judgment iu the Court of King’s 

uch. 

Cliff fallen down: narrow FEscape.—A 
Jarge portion of the cliff at Kast Dean lately 

ave way. The Rev. Mr. Gardner was view- 
ing the prospect frou. Beachy Head at that 
time. when he perceived the ground move 
under his feet, and discovered, at the same 
Moment, a considerable opening. He im- 
Mediately quitied the spot, stepped over the 
chasm, and five minutes after a part of the 
cliff fell, with a tremendous noise on the 
beach below. The ruin is computed at three 
hundred and three thousand and cighty-eight 
yards. 

W.T. P, Long : Es7.—Wanstead : Roch- 
ford—The tial between the inhabitants of 


&& 


goods 30 per Cent. 
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Wanstead and Vir. WP Long. lately came 
on at Coehusford upwards of sixty athesses 
were In attendance on behalf of the nyht of 
wav through Wanstead Park, which tas 
jheea closed ap since the morrnage of Vilss 
| Long with Mr.Pole, bat will now be re opens 
tothe public. Vie, WP Long alse failed 
at the assizes, to Gest bis tenant, G, 
1Wrieht, E q irom bis extenswwe farm of 
Rochford Hall: a special jury, after* long 
| nil, retarued a verdict ia. favour of Mr, 
Wright. 

No Bribery! Sir Henry Suilivan, one of 
the members for the Civ of Liacoln, 
lately paid to every freeman, who bad pro- 
wised bim his vole. three guineas, a. bis 
colleague, Mr. Pazskerley, had previously 
done. — This is not bribery, as no elect on ig 
pending. but a retaining feel! ! 

Captain Henry —Vbris man who madea 
false charze agaiast the British Government, 
of having been employed by Sir J. Craig, 
Governor of Canada, to carry on a plot 
azainst the American Government, (by 
which he swinded the Americans out of a 
round sua of dollars), bas been apprehended 
at Lymingion, aud lodged in tie county gaol, 
He has gone under various names and chae 
acters, and done a great deal of business, ia 
his way and was on the point of quitting 
this country when he was taken. 


Case of I! egitimacy.—Court of Chancery, 
Wednesday, bob. 3 —Wilkinson Adam. 
—Tinis was a question as to the validity of a 
certain devise to illegitimate children, which 
excited a good deal of attention in the courts, 
both frou the nicety of the legal question, 
and the emount of property depending upou 
the decision. ‘The late Mr. Wilkinson, the 
testator, carried on iron-works to an immense 
extent, in several counties; and requesied 
hisnephew, Mr. Jones Wilkinson, to reside 
with him in his house, as a companion and 
assistant in managing his extensive concerns, 
dir. J. Wilkimon, the nephew, was twenty- 
two years of age, when he began to reside 
with his uncle, and continued with him for 
ten or twelve years withgut any remuneras 


tion; and pone was insisted upon, as it was 
understued by themselves and others, that the 
nephew was to be the ticir or devisee and lega- 
tee of most, if not all, the uncle's propesty, 
the iatter having no children of his own, 
though his wife was living, The uncle, how- 
erer, when about the age of 72, happened 
to meet with a servant girl of the name of 
Anne Lewis, at the lodgings which he occu. 
pied in Thavies Inn, when in London on 
business ; this gil he took to live with him, 
and by ber had three children. To these 
three children he left the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of his property, real and personal, 
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tothe amount nearl half milion sterl- 
phew Savina only the of 
Ort, ta ine eveat of the death of 
thecathdrea, be bai, or aight have, 
by Lewis, without issue. “There 
were in tue case; but toe 


several 


view whren was taken of the first, tendered | 


it tor the judues fo go into tue 
rest. “Ths was, whether a devise 
to generally, WE deserting 
then particulirly, vasa good devise to 
supposing that leguimmate 
cardien might by possibility take under the 
woids, watch migh by possitiiiy have been 
the case in thes mnsiance, as the wite of toe 
antgat tiave died tn lis lite time, aud 
he might nave Anne aad have 
had legitumate caitdren by her. Tt was con- 
tended, tu behaif of the nephew, that io 
Jaw ive word © children’? was always un- 
dersteod of legitimate children, ilegiiaiate 
persous beg only alowed to take by such 
names as ihey had got by reputation 5 acd 
here these childreu were not described by 
any parucuaruames. was also couteadd 
on the same side, that it was a rule of Jaw, 
chiid.en, illegitimate enildren muse be ev- 
cuded. 
the case to One judge of each of the three 


there was als» in the coffin a shoit dagger, 
the seabban. entire, anda large spur, with 
several copper near the cofio was aa 
urn, of dost Corious wo: kmaaship, filled 
with black ashes. 

Sea Mark destroyed. —The old steeple in 
Corteston, about ove feer nigh, 
which has and been a mark tor ships 
passing through Yarmouth Roads, for time 
im nemorial, was lately blown in a 
gale, with a tremendous crash. 

Fuial Effeers of Supers:ition.—The fole 
lowing circuinstanee, ought to operale 
as a caution to the Abd OS, 
oceuned about a mouth ago in the mansion 
of Charles Wood, Esq. at Tuoresby near 
Louth :—Tinee femases, the service of that 
geuthenaa, the foolish notion, 
tnat by partahig of a cake called a dumb 
Cake, which among the older Ingredients, 
Composing it, Was to Comiaia a poruon of the 
juice or leaves of a ceriain tree, not named 10 


us, buat periiaps the ** snogie asisletoe,” they 


should enjoy the ple sure of d-caming of theie 


sweethearts, weld days, &c. went in 


w search of tnis love aa. joy inspiring plant ; 
that where tie words might include lexiumace 


but not being sufficiently sk Hed tu the eccule 


| sciences, and not choosing to consult the 


The Lord Croneelior tad referred | 


other principal courts, and, we believe, to | 


the Master of the Ro'ls, for their opioioas. | 
He read the joint opinion of these yudges this | 
day in court, which was decidediy in favour | 


of tue ileguimate children, who, it was 
staid, liad, before the tesiator’s death ac- 
quired by reputation the character and descrip. 
tiva of bis chidren, aud were cleatly 
teuded to be the objects of his bounty. 

Antijui‘ies. — A short time ago, some 
men plougiing up land at Barden, near 
ton Abbey, in Craven, found a consi- 
derable number of three-penny, foar penny, 
aud twelve penny silver pieces, all of the 
year 1572, and one silver ring of remarkably 
curious device, with the miuals N. ea- 
graved upon it. Like-vise wes found, luely, 
iu a very ancient house ia that vicinity, a 
pistol Jouded with ball ; of curious construc. 
tion, and conjectured to be upwards of 300 
years old. Lo the partof the lock Is 
a ack-wheel, which, when the trigger is 
pulled, against the Aint, and carrivs 
with ita stream (uot a spars) of fire into the 
pan. 

Palace of King John, Old Ford-—The 
workinen at prescat eaploved in comoving the 
foundation of ihe north-east wall of this 
old structure, discovered a vault 11 feet by Os, 
in which was a stone collin, covered with a 
thick plaok of oak, and contajatng the re- 
mains of a body; by the lengih of the thigh 
bone it must have been nearly seven fect high: 


gaidener or his herbal, they mistoog either 
the hellebore or the laurel tree (of immortal 
glory) for the still more pleasing and charme 
faugiat tee of earthly love, aud gathered a 
po ent quantity of the deadly ingredic nt, with 
which iney samued the cake. Of this they 
all three pariovk, and to make the spell work, 
placed also a poriion under their pillows. The 
efleet was more sudden than tary supposed it 
would be, for the faauly had not long retired 
to resi, whe they were awakened by groans 
and cries of distress ; and ov tepairing to the 
servanis’ room, who were unable to attend 
the call, a scene presented itself truly shocks 
ing to contemplate, One of the girls had exe 
pived ander the cffeets of the poison, and ihe 
two were in most dreadful agonies. 
Fortunately, bowever, medical assistance was 
speedily obtained, and the lives of those two 
deluded females preserved, who owa that 
they lave once been cured of their love fane 
cies; butthe third, wio had partaken more 
largely than the rest, bad almost instantly, 
and beyond remedy or assistance, acknows 
ledaed the power of the ban fol infusion, aud 
paid the forfeit of ber folly wiih her life, ae 
a ready observed, the victin of a sitly and sas 
pers'tuous notion too prevaleat among fee 
mnales, 

Lesh Ailempt to remove the Royal George. 
The huil of the Royal George being daily 
found more dangerous to the anchorage of Spite 
head, the Privy Council have directed anos 
ther alempt to be made for weighing her, for 
which the necessary apparatus is preparing by 
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a skilfal engineer, who has undertaken to ef- 
feet It. 

Miser: extreme old Age.—A female, uauied 
Mary Meigham, died letely at Donagamore, 
at the very advanced age of 129. She had 
her perfect recollection and memory uotil whe 
Jast two years, During the Jast 50 years of 
her lite she in the greatest penury and 
distress, and wouidvota low herself any kind of 
natural support, relying for subsistance on the 
vid of a generous public; vet, after her de- 
cease, there found burned under the place 
where she lay £1,600 which her son-in-law 
How possesses. 
IRELAND. 

Dog in dispute ; his evrdence.—A curions 
trial took piace lately in the Court of King’s 
Beneh, Dublin, respecting a pointer dog, in 
which the Rev. Mr. Baker was plaintifl, and 
Mr. Eustace, Pay-clerk of the works of 
Howth, defendant. ‘The wimesses on the part 
ef the plainull all proved the identity of the 
dog, which, as farther evidence, was produced 
on the table, to the great merriment of the 
Court, who were convulsed with Jaughier 
at this unusual witness's testimony. The 


dury gave a verdict for the plainufl—Da- 
mages £30. 

*,* We recollect an instance of similar 
evidence, in an incident that happened dur- 
ing Sir Thomas Moore's Chancellorship. His 
tidy had a little dog which was claimed by a 
poor woman: when he ordered plait! and 


eefencant to stand on each side of the opea 
eourt, and the dog to be placed in the middle. 
"She person to whom he weal, was 
tv be bis mistress. 

SCOTLAND. 

Light? Clouds, for mation of A carious fict 
in meteorlogy, lately discovered by Mr. 
vohn Hutton, at Edinburgh. certaja 
states of the atmosphere a succession of small 
clouds appears over the sumanit of Arthur's 
Seat. Ech of these clouds forms on the 
windward side of the hill, apparently about 
ene hundred feet above the level of the sum- 
wit, a line drawn perpendicularly from the 
centre of the summit forming an angle of 
«bout 80 degrees, with a line drawn from the 
same point to the place where the cloud be- 
gins to form on the windward side, and an 
angle of about 60 degrees with a line drawn 
from that point to the place where the cloud 
disappears on the leeward side. The cloud 
passes right over the summit. After an in- 
terval of two or three minutes another js 
formed and disappears in the same way, and 
this continues. Mr, Hutton first observed 
this phenomenon in the end of July last, 
about ten o'clock in the evening, the wind 
blowing moderately from W. by 5S. Baro- 
meter 30, 11. He has observed it since in 
August and September, at different tings of 
the day, and from different positions. 


Olbservanda Interna.—Iveland. Scotland. Poetry. 
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[The following Sonnets are extracted from 
Dr. Beloe’s last Volume of Observations 
on Ancient Books, on which a Report 
may be expected in our next number.) 


(1599.) 
Cupid abroade was lated * in the night, 
His winges were wet with ranging in the raine, 
Ha:bour he sought, to mee hee tooke his flight: 
To dry his plumes, I heard the boy complaine, 
I opte the doore, and graunted his desire, 
I rose my selfe, and made the wagge a fire. 


From Rolert Greene's Orpharion. 


Looking more narrow by the fiers flame, 
I spied his quiver hanging by his backe : 
Doubting the boy might my misfortune frame, 
I would have gone for feare of further wrack. 
But what I drad, did me poore wretch betide, 
For forth he drew an arsow from his side. 


He pierst the quick, and I began to start, 
A pleasing woun/, but that it was too hie, 
His shafte procurde a sharpe, yet sugred smart, 
Away he flewe, for why, his winges were dry ; 
But left che arrow sticking in my brest, 
That sore I greevde 1 welcomd such a guest: 


THE SAILOR’S DELIGHT. 
Culm, calm, the day, the storm is o’re, 
That lately roared so loud, 
And we have reached the happy shore 
Without a broken shroud ; 
Our tackle fixed well was, and true, 
To bear the strongest wind, 
Our ship tumultuous waves cut through, 
And did safe passage find, 


The deep in vain has spent its rage, 
Lightning and thunders cease, 

Now we have gained the weather gage, 
And live in wealth and peace ; 

Fight on you winds, no more we fear 
The danger of a storm, 

True loyalty to ’ts post will steer, 
Though dangers round her swarm. 


* For belated. 
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— 
Sir Fraunces Drake, Knt., in Commendation of 
this Treatise, 

Who seekes by worthie deedes to gaine renowne 
for hire, 

Whose hart, whose hand, whose purse is prest to 
purchase his desire, 

If auie such there bee, that thirsteth after fame, 

Lo, heere a meane, to winne himselfe an euer- 
lasting name, 

Who seeles by gaine and wealth to aduance his 
house iod blood, 

Whose care ‘s great, whose toile no lesse, whose 
hope is al! for good, 

If anie one there bee that couettes such a trade, 

Lo heere the plot for commonwealth, and priuate 
gine is made. 

He that for vertues sake will venture farre and 
neere, 

Whose zeale is strong, whose practize trueth, 
whose faith is void of teere, 

If ani: such there bee inflamed with holie care, 

Heere may hee finde, areadie meane, his purpose 
to declare, 

So that foreach degree, this Treatise dooth un- 
folde, 

The path to tame, the proofe of zeale, and way to 
purchase golde. 

Fraunces Drake. 


From Morgan's Phenix Britannicus. 


ON THE GRAND QUES1ION, WHO'S TO BE IN, 
AND WHO OUT.” 
The peace coming on, 
The German and Don 
Being come to themselves as ‘tis ramoured, 
Let’s lay aside viques. 
All frolickes and freaks, 
And be to each other good humour'd, 


The question’s no doubt, 
Who's in and who's out? 
There’s nothing besides it pretended, 
Let the outs be the ins, 
And we soon shal! begin 
To see all our matters we!l mended. 


The very same things, 
W tt which the town rigs, 
And about which we make such a pothery, 
In a sessions or two, 
For the next set will do, 
And tne one be the same as the other. 


Since this the plain case is, 
As nose o* man’s face is, 
Why should you and I vex at the matter, 
Let the world rn abour, 
With the in and the out, 
Shall we be the leaner os fatter ? 
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From Greene's Farewell to Follie. (1617.) 


Sweete are the thoughts that savour of content, 
The quiet minde ts richer than a crowne: 
Swecte are the nights in caelesse slumber spent, 
The poote estate scornes Forcune’s angry frowne: 
Such sweete coutent, such mindes, such sleepe, 
such blis, 
Beggers inioy, when princes oft doe mis. 


Tie homely house that harbours quict rest, 
The co:tage that aifoords no pride not care, 
The meane that gree$ with country musicke best, 
The sweete consort of mirth and musick’s fare, 
Obscured life sets downe a type ot blis, 
A minde content both crowne and kingdome is, 


SONG. 

From Dowland’s Collection, 1597. 
Go, chrystal ceares, like to the morning showers, 
And sweetly weepe into thy ladies brest, 
And as the deawes * revive the drooping flowers, 
So let your drops of pittie be addrest, 
To quicken up the thoughts of my desert, 
Which sleeps too sound whils: J from her depart, 


Hast haplesse sighs, and let your burning breth 
D ssolve the ice of her indurate harte, 

Whose frozen 1igor, like forgetful death, 

Feels never any touch of my desarte, 

Yet sighs and tcares to her I sacrifice, 

Both irom a spotles hart and pacient eyes. 


INVOCATION, 


SUNG IN THE THIRD ACT OF MR. COLERIDGE'S 
TRAGEDY OF REMORSE. i 


Hear, sweet Spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep, long, lingering knell; 
And at evening, evermore, 

In a chapel on the shore, 

Shall the chanters, sad and saintly, 

. Yellow tapers burning faintly, 
Doleful masses chaunt for ther, 
Miserere Domine ! 

Hark ! the cadence dies away 

On the yetlow moonlight sea :— 
The boatmen rest their oars, and say, 
Miserere Domine ! 

Wandering spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel! 


Dews, 


= 
_ 
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PARLIA VEN FARY HISTORY. 
Cuar of Thanks—Vrisoners ef 

Warm—Eagise and Castams—Local Fokens 

—Property Tar—Ofice of Vice Chance. 

tor ~ Raman Catho ics—American (Far— 

Committee of Supp ly— Regency—Princess 

of Wales—Finances. 

House of Lords, Feb. 2. 

The House met fur the first tine after the 
Fecess 

Petitions were presented from the Cleray 
of Chichester, the Dean and Chapter of 
Eby, and from the Archdeaconry aud Clergy 
of Norwieh aad Norlolk, against Catholic 
E.nane pation. 

Tae Bi-hop of Norwich said, he could 
not see the smallest dauger ibat would result 
from the Exnanc:pation of the Catholics. At 
all events, he thougut it hig ily lmproper in 
the Clergy to shew a spirit so directly con- 
trary to the pore and tuleraat principles laid 
down in the Gospel. 

Tue Dake of Norfolk noticed an error in 
the last Petition, which stated that the Ro- 
man Catholics enjoy the same privilezes wich 
the Protestant Dissenters, Now, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters cao sit in) Parliament bat 
the Catholics cannot. 

Pevittons were alsa presented from the 
Archdesconry and Clergy of Wilts, and from 
the Archdeaconry and Cleray of Berks. 

The Duke of Noviol!: observed ao error 
also in these Petitions, which stated that the 
Roman Cathotics are in the same slate now 
as they were in at the Reformation. Now 
the oaths of the Trish Catholics deny the su- 
premucy of the Pope. 

House of Commons, Feb. 2. 
The House met pursoant to adjournment, 
February 3. 
Vote of Thanks. 

Lerd Castlereagh said, that in proposing 
the Voie of Thanks to the Army ia the Pe- 
insula, fer its conduct at the batile of Sa- 
kansasca, the names of the com- 
mandivg the Portuguese brigade, and the 
brigade bad been omitted; he there- 
fore moved tha: a ‘similar Voie of Thanks to 
that to Lord Wellgion, and the British end 
Spanish troops should be given to Sir W. C, 
Beresford, and the Portuguese officers and 
troops under his command.— Aviced, 
Prisoners of War. 

Me. Whitbread wished to move for leave 
to brig up a Petition, which be held in bis 
hauds, signed by a nomber of untortunaie 
persons, hatives of (his country, at piescnt 
confined in the Frenet prisons, who com- 

lained of want of proper allowance. 

Lord Casiicreagh assured the Hon. Gen 
tleu.an that no opportunity would be lost in 
sdoj ting medsures (@ pat period to their 
captivity. Petiiou oidered to lie ou the table. 


Parliamentary History, 
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Exctse and Customs, 

Mr. Vausittart tor a of the 
sums inte the Excoequer for the dus 
tieson Mahtaod the yer 1812, 
tois, be had wo rearet that there 
had been a fiacling OM of 
anda hall in the prodace of the Excre and 
Cusioms during tae period to he had 
alluded. ‘This, however, was to be acconnt. 
ed for, by two circumstances: Ome was, thre 
was a sum of £500,000 hom the 
East-Lndia Compacy, whien, under est hog 
circumsiauces, Government tad not pressed 
for. ‘The 21,700,000 y 
might be sccounted for ia the failure of the 
datyon Malt and Beer. The Brewers and 
Malsters, owing to the unlarourable state of 
the harvesi, and the dearuess of isailey, Dave 
lug kept their stocks as low as possible. 

The papers were ordered. 

lua Committee of Supply, Mr. Wharton 
moved, that a sum, not eaceeding £963 be 
granted to G, Sanders, Esq. for bis trouble of 
luvestigating an account, relative to the Pub- 
lie Works. —£400. 4s. for Stationery for the 
Public Oilices.— £2059 for deficiencies in exe 
penees on the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings, Keq. 

Local Tokens. 

The Chanecllor of the Exchequer observe 
eJ, that notwitistauding his disapprobation 
of the continuance of Local ‘Tokens, yet 
such he was couvineed would be the incon. 
ventence of putting them down, before a 
sufficiency of some circulating medium in 
silver or gold coin should be provided by Go- 
Vernment, 19 answer the public exigeicies, 
that he fouud it necessary to continue their 
suflerance for a short time Jonger. He was 
in hopes, from the more favourable aspect 
had lately appeared’ relative to bullion 
and she course of exchange, that six months 
would be sufficient for the above purpose ; 
aud would therefore propose, ihat the Chair- 
man be tustructed to move for leave to briag 
ia a Bill to continve the Local ‘Token Act 
for that period, 

Property Tax. 

The Chonecilor of the Exchequer moved 
for au account of the anoual value of lands, 
tenemeuts, and bereditaments, and. the pros 
fis arising from trades and protessions, aud 
the duues laid thereon, shewing total aaount 
of the property-tax from the year 1803 up to 
1807 tuclustke, with the several deductions 
therefrom, and the various classes of exempe- 
t.ons from the same, 

[le observed that this tax had andergone so 
many alicrations, that it was ciflieul: to give 
any justaccount of it. Tn i803, it prodaced 
ouly four neilions and half; in 1805, ups 
wards of midhens: One year in conses 
quence of extraordinary exertions it brought 
in fourteen millions, 
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February 8th. 

The House in a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Wharton moved £80,000 for New 
South Wales.—£11,294 for Nova Scotia: 
also several other for colonial services. 

Febraary gth. 

The House employed in debate on the Lo- 
cal Token Bill ; likewise on the very distress- 
ed state of the cirenlation in Ireland, to 
remedy which, Mr. Vansittart hada measure 
to bring forward oa the first opportunity, 

February tith. 

A Petition: was presented from Anglesea 
against the Catholic Clauns. ‘I'his gave rise 
to an antnated conversation relative to a 
pamphlet entitied * the third part of a view 
of the Penal Laws against the Catholics,” 
which had been the occasiva of much delu- 
sion with regard to the real sentiments of the 
Catholics. 

O fice of Vice Chancellor. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the second read- 
ing of the bill for creating the otlice of Vice- 
Chancellor, whose business it would be to as- 
sist the Lord Chuaceilor in consequence of 


the great arrear of business in the Court of | 


Chancery. 

Mr. Bankes thought the bill ineffici- 
ent for its object, and, therefore moved as an 
amendment, thatthe further consideration of 
it be deferred to this day six months. 

The amendment was supported by Mr. 
Macdonald, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. M. A. Taylor, Mr Canning, Sir 
S. Romilly, and Mr. Ponsonby ; aud op- 
posed by Mr. S:ephen, Mr. Serjeant Best, 


Mr. Wetherhall, and the Solicitor General, | 


The House divided.—For the ameadment 
122—against it 201. 


February !4th. 

Several Petitions were pres-nied against the 
Catholic Claims, and one against the Hast- 
India Moaopoly.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

The House went % to a Committee on the 
Local Tokens Bill ; and after some conver- 
sation between Mr. Whitbread, Lord A, 
Hamilton, Sir J. Newport, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Sir R. Peele, and Mr. Vansittart, the blanks 
were filled ap with the words fifth of July. 

Lord A. Hamilton observed, that no less 
a sum than £1,700,000 had been stated to 
have been lately issued from the Mint, and 
yet there was notoriously a scarcity of silver 
coin. He took it for granted, that a great 
part of that sum had been since melied down. 
He would wish to know from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, how he accounted for the 
scarcity of change, when so large a sum had 
been issued, or upon what grounds he caleu- 
Jated that any further issues of this sort from 
the Bank would not be withdrawn from cir- 
culation in the same manner? 


Vor. (Lit, Pan. April, 1813.) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 
the first question, he should answer by refer- 
ence to a simple fact, that the exchange. had 
improved 15 pet cent. since the last time the 
question was agitated in Parliament ; and, 
therefore, that there was not now the danger 
which formerly exisied of silver continuing to 
advance in price. If it had continued to ad 
vance in price, he should not hesitate to say, 
that he should still be in favour of the system 
of issuing tokens from the Bank at a value res 
gulated by the price of silver, Ihe local 
tokens were tssued without authority, control, - 
or responsibility ; whereas all the issues of 
silver from the Bank were regulated by an 
Order in Council, and the public had a secu. 
rity in their value, as their weight and fines 
ness were regulated by the Privy Council. He 
believed, however, thatthe number of them 
in circulation was much greater than what 
had been stated by the noble lord. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that Ireland suf- 
fered more than this country from the want of 


silver currency, aud that, from the circume 


stance of theie being no private tokens, and 
the country being entirely dependent, in this 
respect, on the issue of the Bank of Ireland. 
In England, the deficiency of Bank issues 
was, in some Gegree, compensated by the iss 
sue of private tokens. Ireland, therefore, 
claimed more attention of Parliament, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed in 
the observations of the hon. ba:t. and said, 
that attention must be paid to the weight, &c, 
of the silver issued in tokensia Ireland. 


Housg of Commons, February 15th. 


On the report of the Chairman on the 
Weymouth Election Commitiee, Daniel 
Luce, a witness, was ordered to be committed 
tu Newgate, for prevarication. 

The House in a Committee on the Vices 
Chancellor's Bill. Te salary attached to the 
office to be £5,000, one half to be paid out 
of the Dead Fund, and the other to be paid 
by the Lord Chancellor. 


February 16th. 


A bill, authorizing the entering of the 

Cornish Miners to enter into the Regulars , 
House of Lords, February 17th. 
Roman Cathojics. 

A Petition was presented, from Exeter, 
against the Catholic Claims, which was laid 
on the table. 

Lord Sidmouth presented a petition fron, 
the inhabitants of the borough of Leeds, 
against the Roman Catholic Claims, which 
the clerk read short. 

The Duke of Norfolk wished that the 
whole of it should be read. 

Lord Holland observed, that perhaps the 
noble viscount was unwilling the petition 
should be read at length. 
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Lord Sidmouth said, it was his wish that 
every one of the petitions on this subject 
should be read at length, though the House 
had generally had them read short for the sake 
of saving its ume. 

The petition was then read at length, 

Lord Sidmouth then presented a petition 
from the Corporation of the town of Ber- 
wick, against the Catholic Claims, which 
was read at length. 

The Duke of Norfolk took notice of the 
assertion, that the Catholics had already re- 
ceived all their civil rights, and said that it 
was utterly unfouaded. If the right of vo- 
ting for members of the House of Commons 
was to be considered as a civi/ right, then the 
Catholic Lords had the same right to vote in 
the choice of the Peers delegated to that 
House. If the petitioners thought that the 
Catholics ought to have al their civil, but 
not political power, and conceived the voting 
for Members of the House of Commons to 
be ene of such civil rights, upon what ground 
could it be denied that the similar right of 
voting in the choice of Peers should be-de- 
nied to the Catholic noblemen? He took 
notice of these unfounded assertions, that 
the public might observe how little the peti- 
tioners against the Catholic Claims kuew 
about the subject. 

Lord Sidmouth observed that these peti- 
tions had undergone a most severe scrutiny 
in that House; more severe than petitions 
usually underwent. The petitioners had a 
right to state their opinions, without having 
every word so nicely criticised. 

Febcuary 1s. 
American War. 


The order of the day being read for taking 
into consideration the papers relative to the 
War with America, 

Earl Bathurst rose and said, that those pa- 
pers were very voluminous; bui at present he 
should confine himself to one part of their 
contents, more immediately connected with 
the Address he had to propose, which was, 
whether the Government of this country hed 
acted properly in rejecting the propositions 
made on the part of Anierica, to suspend the 
exercise of our undoubted right to search for 
Qur own seamen; during the discussivg of 
the question, whether any substitute for he 
present mode of exercising it could be found, 
and that, too, without stating any regulation 
in the first instance? He should therefore 
Move, that an address should be presented to 
the Prince Regent, to the following effect : 
« That the House had taken into its serious 
consideration the papers laid before them, 
in regard to tLe war with America; and 
while they deeply regretted the necessity of 
commencing hostilities, they yet entirely ap- 
proved of the resistance made to pretensions 
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which could not have been acceded to with- 
out abandoning the most essential rights of 
the country, and that his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent might rely upon their zealous 
support of such measures as might be caicus 
lated to carry on the war with vigour.” 

A long conversation followed, in which 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Melville, 
Marquis of Weilesley, Earl of Liverpool, 
Lord Holland, Lord Erskine, Lord Harrow- 
by, and the Lord Chancellor, took part ; but 
noAmedment offered,the motion was carried, 

February 19. 

In the appeal cause Antrobus v. the East- 
India Company, the Lord Chancellor ex- 
pressed his opivion, that if a number of smail 
houses were taken down, which tythes, 
in order to build a more costly edifice, the 
mausiva ought to be auswerable for tythes. 


House of Commons, Feb. 18. 
War with America. 

Lord Castlereagh took an extensive view of 
the subject before the Hause, in the course of 
which he observed, that the practice of im- 
pressing British sesmen frou: American vese 
sels, had not, till lately, been brought for-’ 
ward as a war question: it was not until 
the Orders in Council appeared likely to be 
put to rest, that this question was set for- 
ward by the American Government tn so pros 
minent a shape; and it would not be unim- 
poriant to observe the comparative degree of 
interest which the two countries had upon 
this question: to America, it was one only 
of convenience or inconvenicnce, whereas to 
this country, the question was of vital ims 
portance, touching the manver in which our 
maritime strength (upon which cur great 
security resied) had hitherto been upheld and 
matotamed. Tis Lordship concluded, by 
moving “ an Address to the Prince Regeat,” 
similar to that moved in the lords, 

Mr. Ponsonby feit no disposition to oppose 
the Address, as the War was not of our mak- 


| ing; but he thought an offer to discuss the 


the question of impressment, made by Mr. 
Monro to Sir J. B. Warien, should have 
beea entertained. 

After Mr. A Baring, Mr. A. J. Foster, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Canning. Mr. Croker, 
Mir. G. H. Rose, and Mr. W. Smith, had 
delivered their sentiments, the motion was 
pur and carsied mem. con, 

February 19. 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Wharton moved 330,026]. for the 

Barrack Department of 3812, aud 2,286,000), 


for the Commissariat Deparencat. ‘The sap. 
plies to the Allies were included ; so that in 
fact, notwithstanding the amount, there was 
only an increase of 200,000]. odd, which 
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arose from our establishments in the Penin- 
sula. The establishoent of condactors, who 
amounted to above 100 persons, had been of 
great use in superintending the transit of 
stores, and preveating the depredations which 
had been practised. “The supply of food had 
been placed in the hends of tie Commissariat, 
who mizht probebiy have made large pur- 
chases. were voted tor discharge of 
Exchequer Biiis for 1812:—75,0O0l, were 
voted for the maintaining convicts. 

House of Lords, Feb. 23. 


A number of Petitions were presented 
against the Catholic Claims, and ameng them 
one from the Ward of Billingsgate. Te 
Doke of Norfolk desired it might be read ; 
when he admitced it was mild, and compli- 
mented the Alderman and nis Ward on the 
improve.nent of their language. 


House of Commons, Feb. ¢2. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor embraced the opportu- 


nity to reciify the exaggerafed statements 
which had been spread abroad, relative to the 
Fees and Emolaments of the Lord Chancellor. 
He stated, that the whole of his emoluments 
did-not amount to more than from 18 to 
£20,000. a year Tne Fees bankrupts 


were about £5,000 a year, which he had 
seen exaggerated to £17,000. [1 was wished 
that the salary of this great officer should be 


fixed and certain; and he had himself men- 
tioned the matic: to the Noble Lord, and 
thought it would be well to settle it at the 
average of the last five years, which the 
Noble Lord thought reasonable, avd that 
£15,000 a year would be a fair compensa- 
tion for the various labours of the office. 


February 23. 


Several Petitions were presented against the 
Catholie Claims; one of thea by Sir W. 
Curtis, signed by 60,000 inhabitauats of Lon- 
don and Westmineter, 

The Speaker read a letter from the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, in which he expressed a 
hope that the House would allow him to pre- 
sent a Petition from the Corporation of Dub- 
lin (against the Catholic Ciaims) at the ar 
of the House, according to the use of the 
City of London. 

Mr. Gratton supported the request of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, and moved that it be 
granted. 

A debate followed, in the course of which 
the Speaker felt it his duty to declare, that 
ihe House by no means consideied itself bound 
tu-adimit Petitioners in person. 

Mr. Grattan’s motion was carried. 


Regency. 
Sir F. Burdett said violent encroachments 
had Leen made on the legal Constituti- 
on. oi the country at two several periods,— 
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First in 1788; and next in 1810. Ministers 
had exercised the powers of the Sovereignty, 
although it was an essential part of the Con« 
stitation, that the exercise of the ‘Prerogative 
of the Crown could never be dormant. It 
was well known that the situation of the 
Royal mind, had, at different periods, been 
such, that it could not be approaciied on the 
subject of political dutics, yet a miserable 
phantom had been brought forward to denote 
the Royal Assent, namely, tne affixing the 
Great Seal to a Bill of the two Hoeses.— 
To prevent such usurpations of the Royal 
Authority in future he should move, 

*€ That leave be given, to bring in a Bill, 
to provide against any interruption cf the ex- 
ercise of the Royal Authority, in the event of 
the death of the Prince Regent in his father's 
life-time.” 

Lord Cochrane seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bathurst saw no necessity for enter- 
taining the motion. No general fixed pro- 
vision had ever been made against the event 
of such a malay as that by which his present 
Majesty was visited, and it might be safely 
left to the discretion of Parliament to provide 
for such a case when it occurred. 

L. Castlereigh likewise opposed the motion. 

Mr. Biand, Lord A. Hamilton, Mr. 
Wyane, Mr. Ponsonby, and M. Whitbread 
supported the motion, 

For the motion 73 ; Against it 238. 

February 24. 

A number of Petitions were presented 
against the Catholic Claims; the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin attended at the Bar, and 
presented one to the same effect from the 
Corporation of Dublin, together with a Peti- 
tion asainst the East. India Monopoly. 

Mr. W. Smith presented several Petitions 
from different denominations of Dissenters, 
praying relief from all religious disabilities. 

Mr Elliot presented a petition from the 
English Catholics, praying to be relieved, &c. 

Irish Roman Catholic claims. 

Mr. Grattan introduced this important 
question in a speech of great length, from 
which it appeared that the petitioners sought 
to have removed the disabilities which pres 
vented them from sitting it Parliament, and 
from holding high places of trust and impor 
tance. The Right Hon, Gentleman conclud- 
ed by stating, in substance—** that, with a 
view tosuch an adjustinent as would be cons 
ducive to the strength and security of the Ese 
tablished Church, and to the peace and cons 
cord of all his Majesty’s subjects, it was highs 
ly desirable to remove the disqualifications afs 
tecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subs 
jects; preserving safe and unaltered the Pros 
testant succession according to the Act of Sete 
tlement, and maintaining the Protestant E+ 


‘stablished Church of Englai.d and Ireland, as 
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by law established, and the Kirk of Scoiland ” 
He therefore moved that the House should go 
into a committee, to take the motion into cou- 
sideration. 

Mr. Tomlins, in a maiden speech, opposed 
the motion, 

Asdid Mr. Bankes and Mr. Yorke. 

The motion was supported by Sir R. Her- 
on, Mr. Plunket, Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. 
Courtenay. 

On the motion of Lord Castlereagh, the 
debate was adjourned. 

Feb, 26.—The House resumed the adjourn- 
ed debate on this question, when a long dis- 
cussion ensued, in which Sir J. ©. Hippisley, 


Mr. ©. Yorke, Gen. Matthew, Sir Eyre 


Coote, Sir N. Culthurst, Sir J. Stewart, Sir | 


F. Flood, &c. took past. 


At two o'clock in the morning, Lord Cas- | i 
| nor does she know wheiher 1 proceeded from 
| persons acting togeiner as a boly, to whom 


tlereagh moved an adjournment till Monday, 
Catholic Claims. 
March }. 


Sir John Newport moved for resuming 
the debate on the Catholic claims. 

Mr. W. Pole, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Carew, Mr. Marsh, Sir T. Ackland, Sir 
T. Sutton, and Lord Palmerston, gave their 
support to the motion fer a commitiee. 

Mr. Peele, Mr. Ryder,. Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. H. Lascelles and Mr. H. Davis, opposed. 

On the mocion of Mr. Ponsonby, the de- 
bate was then adjourned. 

The Princess of Wales. 

Tuesday, March 2.—Vhe Speaker said, he 
thought it his duty to acquaint the House, 
that in the afterroon of yesterday, he had re- 
ceived a paper which purported to be a letter 
from her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, the coutenis of which it would have 
of course been his duty to communicate to the 
House ; butas it had no signature, and as it 


was delivered merely to ove of the door- | 


keepers, he forbore to take any steps on the 
receipt of it, until i: was properly authenti- 
ted. To so acting, he trusted, that he had 
Not interposed so as to prevent, or improperly 
to delay, the approach of such a document to 
the consideration of the House of Commons. 
(Cries of hear hea?). ‘This morning the let- 
ter in question was autheaticated ;_ he had re- 
ceived a duplicate of it, inclosed in another 
letter from Her Royal Highness, and both of 
these letters, with tue permission of the 
Tionse, he should new read to them. 

The inclosure was to the following effect: — 


Montague-House, March 1. 

‘© The Princess of Wales informs Mr. 
Speaker, that she has received from Lord Vis- 
count Sidmouth a copy of a report, mace to 
his Royal Highness was advised to refer cer 
tain documents, and evidence, regarding the 
character and conduct of the Princess of Wales. 
This report istof such a nature, that her Roy- 
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a! Highness is persuaded, that no person can 
read it without coasidering it to contain ase 
persions oo her character, thoagh its vagueness 
readers it tmpossinle to be precisely under- 
stood, or to kaow exactly with what she Is 
charged. The Princess of Wales feels con- 
setous of her immocence ; and considers it due 
to herself, to the two dllustnous Houses with 
which she is conaccied oy blood and mar- 
riage, and to the people of this country, tn 
which she holds such a distinguished rank, 
not to acquiesce for a momentin the reflec- 
tions which have been cast upon her honour. 
The Princess of Wales nas not been permitted 
to know on what evidence Units report has 
been founded, nor bas she bad an opportauity 
of being beard in ticr own defence. What 
she knew on tne subject was Ouly from coms 
mon rumour, until she received the report 


she could make her appe-l, o1 ouly 
duais. Her Royai Higiness throws berself 
the wisdom and justice of Parliament, 
and desires the fullest investigation of her 
conduct during the time that she has resided 
inthis country. She fears no serntiny, pros 
vided she be tried by impartial Judges, in a 
fair and open manner, Cousistent with the 
laws of the land. Hei Royal Highoess wishes 
to be treateed as innocent or to be proved 
guilty. She desires Mr. Speaker to comuue 
nicate this letter to the Honourable the House 
of Commons.” 

Mr. Whitbread then rose and observed, 
that the letter was of the wtmost importance, 
both to the illustrious individual frou whoa 
it came, and on account of the into. mation 
it conveyed to the public, therefore, the sub. 
ject of it could not now be suffered to pass in 
stience. tHe had waited for some time in ex- 


| pectasion of bearing some proposition upon it 


come from a Noble Lord opposite, who was 
one of His Majesty’s Privy Cou sellors when 
the former enquiry on this subject took place, 
—who was now one of those Privy Counsel- 
lors to whom a similar enquiry bad again been 
referred,—and wio, of course, had signed 
the Report in question. He now asked the 
Noble Lord, whether he iniended to call the 
auenuon of the house to this important sub- 
ject. ; 
Lord Castlereagh was fully aware of the 
importance of this matter; butas the motion 
of which an Hon. Member bat given notice 
on this very subject, stood ovly tor the day 
afier to-morrow, he did not see any necessity 
for his taking tt up at present. ' 

Mr. Whitbread conceived that it became 
an imperative duty 04 the house to take her 
Royal Highness’s letter into consideration, 

March 2. 
Catholic Question. 

On the motion of Sir H. Parnell, the des 

bate on this subject was resumed. 
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The Hon. Baronet then entered into a 
speech of coneiderable length, in defence of 
the Catholic Claims. 

Sir W. Scott objected to going into a Com- 
mittee, as did also Sir W. Bootle, Mr. Rose, 
Mr. M. Satton, &e. &e. 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning urged 
a variety of arguinents for a Committee. 

The honse then divided— For Mr. G's. 
motion, 264 ; against it, 224—Majority 40. 

March 3. 
Finances of the Country. 

Mr. Vansiitart moved the House into a 
Commitice on the Finances. He entered into 
several propositions relative to his Financial 
System, by which he said, we should in the 
space of four years, save seven millions of 
War ‘laxes, which otherwise it would be 
necessary to lay upon the public. He then 


Political Periscope. 


recapitulated the several propositions :—name- | 


ly, that for redeeming the Land ffax—the | 
to ous of matrimonial intelicittes and 


| criminations. 


making an addition to the Sinking Fund each 
year—a Sinking Fund for each new loan-— 
also to provide. an annual grant of one mil- 
lion, to discharge the twenty-six millions of 
Exchequer Bilis outstanding. 


March 4. 
The Princess of MWa'es. 

Mr. C. Johnstone rose to bring forward his 
motion on the subject, when— 

The Hon. Mr. Lygon rose, and moved the 
standing ordes, forthe exclusion of strangers. 
—Vhe gillery was cleared amid the cries 
ef — Adjourn ! adjourn ! Withdraw} 

Whiist strangers were excluded, an ani- 
Mated discussion ou the question of Gdjourne 
ment took place; on a division the motion 
was rejected by a majority of 109. 

Friday, March 5. 

Mr. Benson moved the standing order for 
exclusion of strangers. Mr. C. Jonusione mov- 
ed two long resolutions, declaratory of the opi- 
nion of the House, that the Papers and Do- 
cuments relative to the Enquivy instituted in- 
to the conduct of ber Royal Highness the 
Priucess of Wales in 1806 be laid on the table. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed it, on the ground 
of the impropriety of interfering in the do- 
mestic arrangements of the Prince Regent. 
He contended, that the minute made by the 
Privy Council on the subject, was a proof of 
the Princess's innocence. 

Sir S. Romilly also, bore strong testimony 
lo the innocence of her Royal ilizhness. 

Mr. Whitbreat moved for * a Copy of the 
Report of tae Privy Council, transuittied by 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth to her Royal Highs 
hess the Princess of Wales.” 

Mr. Brand seconded the motion. 

Tie Attorney General opposed the motion. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley as a!so did Mr.Canning. 

Mr. Whitbread withdrew his amendment, 
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Panorama Office, March 27, 1813. 


The public mind has been harrassed all the 
month leng with the fraces of an illustrious 
pair, not now for the first time supposed or 
suspected, nor indeed for the first time Known 
to have produced that unsveary separation 
which all loyal patriots have seew with 
chagrin. We have ever held back from 
proclaiming abroad the jars of exalted rank. 
On the present occasion exalted rank itself 
has been forward to make the public parties 
to its difficulties ; and now, from the palace 
to the cottage, wherever a newspaper con 
find readers or auditors, every tea-table and 
supper-table echoes with the discussion of 
what should never have come before them. 


We confess that the spectacle is not grates 


There is a lamentable want of 
dignity in what was done, and, we fear, iu 
what is doing. ‘The beginniidg of this affair 
is now but two well known ; the end is not. 
We guess that much remains behind, and 
that the ccnciusion of the drama will give 
equal cause to the conversation of the spec- 
tators, as what is now disclosed. 


We are far also from wishing to speak 


harshly of the conduct of public men. “That 


they have trouble enough in their stations 


none will deay who duly appreciates the 


fending and proviag” which Honses 
have been called on to witness. Fur be it 
from us to decide whether, ia these tines, 
the post of honour 1s a private station, but 
we are sure that the post of comfort is a pit- 
vate station. Which of our chiefs has lately 
given satisfaction in his ollice? He is found 
to be too zealous cr too cool 3 too cousiterate 
or too inconsiderste ; too compliant or tov 
suff. Time was, whea the question, whethor 
coascience was a good thing for a siatesman, 
was ansivered ia the negative by all patriots 
in the kingdom ; but now, guless a man in 
office can find some comfort in bis conscience 
he may look in vain for that without which 
life is not worth possessing. High statioa 
is made the mark for livellers to shoot at; 
witness the foulest of charges, nathiug shore 
of murder has been charged on a Prtace of 
the blool—as if Seillis met his fate fiom his 
master, who was on the point of perishing 
in bis bed! 

Truly melancholy is the satisfaction which 
resulis from the contemplation of that ig- 
vorance of these feads in which the head «f 
the family is necessarily kept. The avcentions 
of the people, though painfully directed to 
the situation of their King, yet does them 
honour: they recullect him; they veucrate 
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him, and, though they must resign him to 
irrresistible and almighty power, yet they fee/ 
that he is still their Sovereign; and they 
wish him—it is the utmost of their expecta- 
tions—to be negatively happy. 

In the Parliament, much time has been 

- eecupied with discussing the accusations, now 
brought 
Wales: they were fully examined in 1806, 
and the report of Commissioners specially 
appointed, and éwo sets of Cabinet Mini- 
sters cleared Her.Royal [Highucss from guilt, 
though not from the imjutaiion of levity. 
Undoubtedly, it is much to be desired that 
-every Jady in the land would consider the 
consequences of levity, and guardedly avoid 
them. Chearfulness is commendable: let 
‘none fancy that sound morality ioculcates 
gloom, or is the same thing with a moping, 
melancholy habit, either of body or mind. 
We go so far even as to sioubt whether in- 
dulgence of the mopes is consistent with 
goodiess. It certainly is not consistent with 
_ Christianity ; and that—we beg leave to say, 
once for all—is enough for us. But, we re- 
peat— levity is dangerous. We call on the 
female sex to shew their opinion of tt by 
their distance from it. We congratulate our 
country that female modesty is here the life 
and soul of wsspectabiljty ; that what inde- 
corms certain foreigners would allow them- 
selves, as perfectly natural and harmless, as 
tharks of good biceding and savoir vivre, as 
not to be avoided without affectation, are here 
considered as indefensible ; as licedlesstiesses 
Jeading to danger of tripping, which trip- 
ping hazards a fall, whether or not at rea'ly 
incurs it. 

Among other perplexities of this eonfased 
scene of things, which we call the world, is 
the repeated intelligence of capture of ovr 
frigates by American vessels of war. It is 
urve, that our vessels were neser intended to 
meet such foes; and that the actual ren- 
contre, in places so unlikely, was bevond 
the limits of mortal foresight. It is true, 
that America, by going to war with us, 
chose her time and opportuniiy, when she 
knew we should have most oljccts of her 
cupidity on the water, We trost her tiamph 


will be Gut short; that her tinieof retribution | 


will come, and *¢ full ciscle too,” and that 
the British flag will maiatain its wonied in- 
fluence in the dominicns of Neptune, and 
descend with the custody of his trident, in 
complete hovour to the latest generation. 
‘Phe Americans bave met with nothing 
but misfortunes by land: egain they have 
assavited Canada, and again have they lost 
the army engaged in that assault, We have 
the siovy only from theaiselves, as vet, and 
therefore hope that when they acknowledge 
the loss of a thousand mien, with their ge- 
serel, atid every ihiug beside, the fact will 
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to light against the Princess of 
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prove to a much greater amount. We an- 
ticipate some curious particulars when the 
tale is told at large. 

Report affirms that a separation between 
the Eastern (or Northern) States and the 
Southern, is pot tbat merely hypothetical 
imagination which ii has been thought. Meet. 
ings have been held to discuss the matier. 
The militia has been refused leave to march ; 
a 74 gunship, ordered to be built, has been 
negatived; and, in short, the symptoms of 
dissatisfaction are altogether unequivocal, 
This was foreseen; and if it does not take 
place now, it will hereafter: itis inevitable. 
The Southern S/ates outevote the Northern 
in the Foederal Representatian ; but they do 
not bear the burden of the war: they feel 
neither its calamities nor is impoverishments, 
as yef. The total prohibition of their pros 
ducis may have some effect toward brioging 
them to reason ; but, in the mean time, their 
northern brethren feel a sense of degrading 
inferiority which they co not incline to en- 
dure much longer. The crisis will come, 
though we cannot so much as aflect to con- 
jecture when, or how. 

‘Lhe war with Anverica proves favourable 
to Canada, by acting as a premium on all 
articles the production of that province with 
which Biitain was, in times of peace, sup- 
plied from ihe United States ; and not Britain 
only, bat her depeudencies in the West 
Indies, the support of whose population 
formeiiy depended wholly ou America. To 
this must be added the money capital derived 
from the additonal bodies of troops now act- 
ing in that country, 

From the West-Indies we hear litile, but 
that the late rise of Colonial produce is felt 
very favourably by the planters. We have 
seen letters in which debts, that have been 
standing no less than fourteen years, are now 
promised to be put in a course of paymentes 
because the debior has resouices never reas 
lized before. 

India has afforded a nothing new lately. 
A Beetis doily expected from thence, 

Sut, if Ladia itself has afforded us nothing 
new, the concerns of the lndia Company at 
home have agitated the commercial world 
very deeply. On the one side are arranged, 
the Company itself—the City of London, 
whose interests are vitally at stake—the ship- 
builders, with their numerous Cependants in 
every form—and the holders of property, va- 
luable only by reason of the Compary’s esta- 
blistiments. On the other side are the Out- 
ports—the manufaciurers—the corporations 
of distant town and cities, which now cesire 
tu enjoy advantages to which they atiribute 
an importance, almost incalculable. To this 
the Minister inclines: he praises the governs 
ment of the Company in India, and acknow- 
ledges its benciits to ihe natives; but thinks 
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the Indian commerce may be more equally 
spread over the kingdom ai home. 

The Committee of Parliainent, labouring 
on the affairs of the Catholics, make a slow 
progress. The affair is delicate; and, we 
venture to foretell, that the issue will not be 
deemed satisfactory by those, among the Ca- 
tholics, who have hitherto been dissatisfied. 

The measure of resorting to the Sinking 
Fund for financial assistance, has been sanc- 
tioned by the House of Commons. —Posterity 
will judge on the consequences of this mea- 
sure more correctly and more decidedly than 
wecan. We condemn Sit Robert Walpole, 
ona similar occasion, in unqualified terms, 
May posterity not be equally justified ia con- 
emning as! 

The variety of interests and parties whic’) 
are at this time cadeavouring to make their 
way good in Parliament is, to those who can 
watch them, at once interesting and amusing. 
Perhaps there never was a period of greater 


Political Periscope. 


intrigue, influence, persuasion, association, | 


and urgency, Aowing from so many aad op- 
posite points of the political compass. 


Affairs on the Continent proceed, so far as | 


we are able to learn, in a satisfactory manner. 
The sentiments of those who considered the 
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short time ago shat them. _The-opivion is 
spreading to Holland, to Antwerp, where the 
foreign sailors manifest their repagnance to 
fight for their oppressors ; and teronghout the 
Low Countries. If the Russians are also 
masters of Dresden, the remains of the French 
forces in all parts, wiil have enough to do to 
save themseives by flight. King Jerome's 
consort is already arrived at Paris. 

Prussia has combined with Russia. 

The King of Saxony, the only potentate 
that adheres to Napoleon under circumstances 
of pressure, has fled’ from Dresden to the 
farthest extremity of his dominions. Saxony 
is occupied by tue Prussian troops, 

Denmark has abandoned her animosity 
against Great Britain. 

Sweden intends to re-oceupy Pomerania, 

Austria will, in all probability, maintain a 
neutrality. The persuasion of the Eniperor’s* 
following this obviously proper line of poliev, 
has had a great effect on Austrian bank- 
bills : they have risen considerably in value. © 

France is in an equivecal state. All possible 
diligence has been used iu suppressing trutit, 
and in propagating lies through that country. 
How long the eilect of these endeavours may 


— as oppressed (not benefited) by the | last none can tell. The most recent accounts 
rench domination, it should appear, are) hint at something very like popular dis- 


completely justified. So far—and indeed much 


| satisfaction, 


But events will clear up this 


farther—as relieved from the despotism of | uncertainty ; perhaps shortly. 


military power, public opinion has declared 
itself—completely auti-Corsican. Germany 
may be considered as in a state of revolt 
against. Napoleon, preparatory to the advance 
of such assistance as may support the general 
desire of liberty. It is uot to the progress of 
the Russian troops that we look for prognos- 
tics of what may be expected. If Germany 
were rising in arms—of its own free-wil!—to 
oppose the Russians, we should subscribe to 
all, and more than all, that ever was broached 
as speculation, or possibility, by the most in- 
veterate Jacobinical publication, daily, week- 
ly, or monthly. Were public fecling reaily 
eo behalf of France, and “now shewn to be 
80, we should acknowledge our information 
to be incorrect ; buat if, on the first oppor- 
tunity that has had the appearance of offering 
effectual assistance, the Continent rises to 
crush its Gullic tyrant—then, we say, i: was 
assuredly held in chains by mere military 
despotism, and tyrannic imposition. — Let 
ficts speak. We contemplate a general in- 
surrection against the Emperor aud King as 
spreading to the very shores of the North Sea. 
The Russians are certainly masters of Berlin 
and of Hamburgh. Bremen, Verden, and 
the countries more to the south, are masters 
of themselves—that is to say, the peasants are 
in Open war against French douanniers and 
gens Carmes ; and now shoot those who, a 
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rench armies in Spain are weakening. 
King Joseph is withdrawing from Madrid to 


The 


Valladolid and Vittoria. ‘Thus he abandons 
all the south and centre of Spain ; but his 
escape to France is secured. We cannot dg- 
vise the plan of the ensuing campaign, on 
either side. Perhaps a campaign without a 
plan may prove as beneficial as with one. The 
recall of the old troops by Napoleon plainl 
shews that his grand army is annihilated. We 
await greater activity iu the Peninsula with 
some impatience. 

We hear nothing of Murat and Italy. 
That gentleman tas mate himself so 
spicuous, that we wish to know what ts be- 
come of him—w iicther deal or alive, &e. Xe, 

At the latest moment possible to which we 
have delayed the press, in expectation of fur- 
ther intelligence, the following is communis 
cated to us, 

“© The English cockade is worn through- 
out the Hanoverian dominions.—There age 
insurrections against the King of Bavaria, in 
his states ; because he seems disposed to ad- 
here to the French.—It is anderstood, that 
15,000 Swedish troops are landed in Pomes 
rania.—The whole of Germany, to the north 
of the Rhine is certainly in insurrection against 
Napoleon.” 
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Tam but a Gainever and Dispuser of other Men's 
Stuff.—W voton. 


ON ANCIENT ARMORIAL BEARINGS, ES- 


QuIRESHIPS, Xe. 


To the Eattor of the Literary Panorama. 


Si1r,—As I agree with the remark made 
by your GarHgrer, thot ‘ the ancient cus- 
toms of our nation are sifjects of great cu- 
riosity ;” and that documents explaining them 
** form valuable i/ems in the history of our 
country,” I take the Liberty of continaing 
the subject he has touched upon, by adding 


Instances of the gift and transfer of arms by | 


private persous,—of the impeachment aud 
chatleige o! arms, said to be fraudulently ob- 
tained, and borne without euthoritv,—and 
of the accusation of misapplication of arms, 
as a mean of authentication of facts. 

It is not easy for us, at this moment, when 
every man is addressed by the title of Esquire, 
and bears what arms he pleases, whether 
sanctioned or not by the Herald’s office, to 
sympathize with the importauce formerly 
attached to the science of coat-armour ; and 
the insolence supposed to be included in ar- 
rogatiirg more dizuifed bearings than became 
the party. This suil is, or very lately was, 
a general feeling on the Continent, especially 
throughout Germany ; while the science ne- 


cessary to display properly the twenty-four | 


quarierings of the King of Prossia was looked 


vpon with profound veneration. His Majesty, | 


George II. of England, brought this dispo- 


sition over with him; and, errly in his reign, | 
put the question very seriously to his minis- | 


tera, whether m would not be for the honour 
of the nation that such gross improprieties as 
he saw every day should be reformed? For, 
he verily believed, that not one in ten of 
those who bore arms on their carriages, &c. had 
any right to them. ‘Their whole appearance 
betrayed the citizen—the upstart :—noz the 
man of family! Lord Townshend, in reply, 
assured his Majesty that these transgressors, 


for such he ackvowledged them to be—of. 


the laws of honour—were very much his 
Majesty's friends; but, being Englishmen, 
they were rather obstinate, and, possibly, by 
calling them to account for what they thought 
a trifle, he might convert their friendship into 
enmity. His Majesty reigned long enough 
to humour John Ball in other fancies and 
whims beside those which offended against 
the laws of arms. 

What importance private persons attributed 
to assumption of their arms, may be dis- 
cerned very clearly in the famous quarrel of 
Sir Bernard Drake with Sir Francis Drake 


(the circumnavigator) in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Beirg the countryman of Sir 
Bernard, and supposing himself no disgrace 
to the family, whether his relation weze near 
or distant, the sailor assumed the arms of the 
Drakes (a wivern), for which Sir Bernard, 
on meeting him, gave him a box on the ear. 
The queen, on hearing of the matter, took 
up the quarrel, and gave Sir Francis a new 
coat of arms; part of which was a wivern 
(gules) hung up by the heels in the rigging of 
a ship sailing over the globe. Other instances 
might be added. 

As all your readers may not, perhaps, un- 
derstand the Old French sufficiently to read 
it freely, I enclose translations of the docus 
ment you have already inserted, and of those 
herewith sent. 


No. 1.—Trans/ation of Indenture of Esquiree 
ship of Jolin Blount, Esq. to Henry, Eart 
of Derly. 


[Compare Panorama, Vol. XIII. p. 112.] 


This indenture between Lord Henry of 
Lancaster, Earl of Derby, of the ove part,and 
Join Blount, Esq. of the other part, wit- 
nesseth—that the said John is retained and 
eld on behalf of the said Earl, as well for 
peace as for war, during life, in the manner 
following—that is to suy, that the said John 
shall be holden to follow the said karl, as 
well in time of peace as in time of war, well 
mounted, and suitably and fitly armed and 


| arrayed into such parts as it shall please the 


said Earl to command his services; the said 
John shall also have his wages and provisions 
at the expence of the said Earl whenever, by 
nis letters, he shall be ordered and sent, in 
like manner as other esquires of his estate and 
condition: and, in time of war, the said John 
shall receive from the said Earl equal fees and 


| gratuities of war as are customarily taken by 


other esquires of his estate and condition : 


_ and with respect to prisoners and other pro. 


fits of war, on behalf of the said John, ie, 
specting any of bis people taken or gained . 


j and as to the commencement of his year of 


war and preparatory expences, the said E, 
will do towards him the same as he does yo 
other esquires of his condition and estate. [4 
witness of which agreements the parties 
interchangeably set their seals to these ij). 
dentures. Given at London the 20th o¢ 
September, in the year of the reign of 0, 
most renowned Lord King Richard (the S | 
cond, from the Conquest) the Twenty-first. 


Toucuine the granting of arms from 
some great Earles, and passing of Coates from 
one private person to another, some presidents 
non-impertinent to this subject are here insert- 
ed, which were all before the reduction of the 
Heralds vader one regulation. 
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No. II. 

* Humfry Count de Staff et de Perche seiggr 
de Tunbrigg et de Caux a tous ceux qui cestes 
notes lettres veront ou orront Salutes. 
Saches que nous considerans les merite que 
deyvent estre attribues a toutes personnes 
issues de bone lieu et excersantez bones meures 
et vertues, cux conduisantes termis d’oneur 
et gentilise ycelle, a consideration a nous 
amove d’augmenter en Ronneur et noblesse 
noble home Robert Whitgreve et luy avoir 
donne et donons per icesies presentes pour 
memory d’onneur perpetuell au portre ses 
Armes ensigne de Noblesse un esive de Azure 
a — points d'Or quatre Cheverons de 
Gules, et luy de partire as autres personnes 
nobles de sou linage en descent avecques les 
differences de descent au dit blazon et pour de 
tout armoyer et revestire son dit blazon et ea 
honneur te reparer anous avecque celuy or- 
deine et attribuz helme et timbre, cest assca- 
voyt le helme en mantle de bloy furrey d’er- 
mines au unnes corronoe un deny Antaloppe 
d'Or; et pour ceste nostre lettre patente de 
dit donne verifier, en tesmoigne la nous fait 
seele du secler de nos properes armes, le xiij. 
jour d August l’'an du reigne le Roy H. Sisme 

puis le conquest vicesme. 


Trans ‘alion. 


-Humphrey, Earl of Stafford and Perche, 
Lord of ‘Tunbridge and Caux, to: all those 
who these present letters shall see, or shall 
hear, greeting. Know ye, that we, consider- 
ing the merits which ought to be attributed 
tg all persons well descended and exercising 
good manners and virtues, conducting them- 
s¢ives according to the dictaies of honour and 
real gentility,-are moved by this considera- 
tion to augment in honour and dignity our 
man [reading nofre for noble] Robert Whit- 
greve and we have given him, and hereby 
give him, by these presents, as a perpetual 
mark of honour, permission to bear the arms 
following, in testiasony of his nobility :—on 
a field azure four golden points, [squares ; on 
which] four chevrons gy/es ; with power to 
quarter the same among other noble persons 
of his lineage and descent, with the proper 
marks of descent appertaining to the said 
coat of arms ; and to complete and furnish 
the’ said arms in the most honourable man- 
ner, we do further assign him, asa crest, a 
demy antelope or, issuing from acrown; the 
whole to be borne on a mantle of blue, lined 
with ermine: and this our letter-patent 
verifying the same, we have ordered to be 
sealed in witness thereof with the seal of our 
own arms, this 13th day of August, in the 
twentieth year of the reign of King H. the 
Sixth, from the Conquest. 

No. IIL. 

"A tous ceux que ceste presente lettre verrent 

ou onront Thomas Grendale Fenton ‘cosyn 


‘Vou, (Lit, Pan. April, 1813.) 


et heir a Johan Beaumeys iadys de Santre 
Salutzen Dieu. Come les Aarmes d’ancese 
trye du dit Johan apres le jour de son moriant 
soient par loy et droit deritage a moy eschaietz 
com a son proschien heir du son linage, Sa- 
chetz moy lavant dit Thomas avoir donnee et 
grantee par ycesles, les entiers, avantdites 
armes, ouc leuf appurtenantz a William 
Moigne Chivaler, quélles armes cestascavoir 
sont dargent ouc une crois dasure ouc cinque 
garbes d'or en le crois, A avoir et tenir touz 
les avantdites armes ouc leur appurtenantz 
au dit Monsieur William. a ces heires et 
assignes a tous jours. En tesmoignance de 
quelle chose a cestez presentres lettres j'ay 
mis mon saelx. Donn. a Santre le vinise- 
conde jour de Novembre lan du regne le Roy 
Richard Seconde quinzisme. 


Translation, 


To all those who this present letter shall 
see or hear : ‘Thomas Grendale of Fenton the 
next of kin and heir to Johan Beaumeys 
formerly of Sant Ré, greeting in God. As 
the ancestorial arms of the said Johan afier 
the day of his death are by law and by right 
of inheritance fallen to me as being his heir 
and nearest of kin,—know ye, that I the 
aforesaid Thomas have given and granted by 
these presents the whole of the aforesaid arms, 
with their appurtenances, to William Moigne 
Knight, which are—viz. On a field argent a 
cross azure, with five wheat sheafs on the 
cross,—to have and to hold all the aforesaid 
arms with their appurtenances to the said 
Mr. William to his heirs and assigns for 
ever. In witness whereof I have put my 
seal to these presents. Given at Sant Re the 
ged day of November in the fifteenth year of 
the reiga of King Richard the Second. 

No. IV. 

Noverint universi per prasentes me Joan- 
nam nuper uxorem Wislielmi Lee de Nightley 
dominam et rectam haredem de Knight/ey 
dedisse, concessisse et hic presenti mef 
confirmasse Ricardo Peshale filio Humfridi 
Peshale Scutum Armorum meorum habend. 
tenend. ac portand. efutend. ubicunque 
voluerit sibi et hired. suis imperpetuum. Ita 
quod nec ego nec aliquis alius nomine meo 
aliquod jus vel clameum seu calumpniam in 
predicto scuto habere potueriinus, sed per 
presentes sumus exclusi imperpetuum. In 
cujus rei testimonium sigillum meum apposui. 
Dat. apud Knightley die Mercurii prox. post 
fest. Pasche, Anno regni regis Henrici Sexti 
post conquestum quarto decimo. 


. Translation. 


Know all men by these presents, that I 
Johanna late wife of William Lee of Knight- 
dey lady and right heiress of Knightley do by 
these presents give, grant, and confirm to 


— Peshale son of Humphry Peshale the 
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coat of arms belonging to me to have and to 
hold to bear and to use it wherever it may 
please him and bis heirs for ever. Therefore 
neither I myself, nor any other of my name 
shall have any right claim or tide to complain 
concerning the use of the said coat of arms ; 
but by these presents we are for ever excluded. 
In testimony whereof I have set my seal. 
Given at Knightley on the Tuesday next be- 
fore Easter, in the fourteenth year of King 
Henry the Sixth afier the Conquest. 


"No. V. 


Jehan Fitz, frere et uncle au Roys, Ducde 
Bedford, Coute de Richmond et de Keudall, 
et Connestable d’ Angleterre, a nosire trescher 
cousin Jehan Duc de Northfolk Mareschall 
d’Angleterre Saluz. Nous vous mandons 
et chargeons que vous acez arrestre et venir 
devant nous ou nostre Lieutenant, a West- 
minster, a Ja quinshime du Saint Hillari. 
prochain venan:, William Clopton de Conte 
de Suff. Esquier, pour adonques respondre 
devant nous ou nostre Lieutenant en la 
Courte de Chivalree, a Robert Eland Esquier 
du Conte de Nicholl, de ce que le dit 
Robert adonques luy surmettra par voie 


darmes, tochant ce quil fauxment et encon- | 


tre honeste et pane darmes, ad mis et 
appose le seel de ses armes a un faux et forgé 
fait, as dommages du dit Robert de c. /. es 


plus, ace quil did. Remandantz par devert 
nous a dit jour, oue icest nosire mandement, 
tout ceque vous en aurez faitz. Don. soulz 
le seal de nostre office le xxiij. jour de No- 
vembre I’an du regne nostre Seigueur le Roy 
Henry Sisme puis le conquest d’Angleterre 
cetisme. 


Trans/ation. 


Jehan Fitz, brother and uncle to the 
King, Duke of Bedford, Earl of Richmond 
and Kendal, and Constable of England, to 
our very dear cousin Jehan Duke of Nor- 
folk, Marshutl of England, greeting. We 
command and charge you that you cause to 
be arrested and brought before us or our 
Lieutenant at Westminster on the fiftecnth 
day of St. Hilary next ensuing, William 
Clopton of the county of Suffolk Esquire, 
then and there to answer before us or our 
Lieutenant in the Court of Chivalry, to Ro- 
bert Eland Esquire of the county of Nicholl 

Norfolk ?] to a complaint which the said 

bert will then lay to his charge by an as- 
sault at arms, inasmuch as he has falsely 
and contrary to honesty and gentility of arms, 
put and placed the seal of his arms to a false 
and forged fact, 10 the damage of the said 
Robert of one hundred pounds and more ‘as 
he saith. Bringing him before us on the said 
day, according to this our commandment, is 
the whole you have to do. Given under the 
seal of our office the 23d day of Nexembér in 
the seventeenth year of the reign Of our Lord 
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King Henry the Sixth from the Conquest of 
England. 

From these documents it appears that ar« 
morial bearings were assignable property, and 
might be re-assigned, by those who so obe 
taived them. It appears also that additions 
were made to them, by great men, and that. 
it was in the power or the Court of Chivalry 


, tobind the possessors of them to good beha- 
_ viour by the force of honour and arms as well 


as of conscience.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Scutus. 
PLAN OF THE MORALITY OF ‘f THE BAN- 
QUET CONDEMNED ” 

The piece opens with the following per- 
sonages enjoying themselves at table. 

Good Company.—J drink your health.—I 
pledge you — Frequent repetition.—Supper.— 
Pastime. — Gluttony. Dainiiness. These 
gay fellows are watched through a window 
by others very ill disposed towards them.— 
Apoplexy, Laralysis, Epilepsy, Pleurisy, 
Cholic, Squinancy, lydropsy, Jaundice, 
vel, and others of the same nature, not tess for- - 
midabie, grotesquely habitcd, and armed with 
bludgeons. After some time, Supper, who 
betrays his guests, admits the whole cohort 
of enemies. A dreadful battle ensues. 

The table is overthrown, and its contents 
dashed to shivers. At this instant enters a 
personage more traitorous still than Supper ; 
this is Banguet himself, who aflects to pros 
tect the jolly company, seats them again at 
table, and they begin to revive; but are 
once more surprized by the diseases, who pres 
vail against them fadally. Good Company, 
is the only one who escapes; and resorts to 


| dame Laperience with her complaints. This 
sage dame causes Supper and Banguet to be 


arrested by Sobriety, Medicine, Piletotomy, 
and Fasting, by whom they are led away to 
prison. He afterwards holds council with 
Hippocrates, Gaien, Avicenna, and Averhoés. 
The criminals are condemned. Lemedy pase 
ses sentenceon them. Banquet is executed. 
Supper is pronounced not guilty, as to hime 
self; but by reason of his having admitted 
too grcat a number and variety of dishes on 
the table, he is sentenced to wear a badge 
on his arm, of leaden tufts down the whole 
front of his sieeve; and forbid to approach 
dinner, modestly and moderately taken, near- 
er than the distance of six hours, at the least. 
—Fiom the French of the 14th Century. 


DECOLOURATION OF VINEGAR. 

The following process is described by a 
French chymist as capable of discharging 
colour from liquids in general. ‘The know- 
ledge of such a process may te uveful to 
some of our frieads. It may occasionally di- 


— 
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minish colour without entirely destroying it ; 
and in the case of too deeply coloured wines, GENERAL AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
cyder, &c., it may render them clearer, with- The General Report for the month of 
oui, as says the author, abating their spirit. | March is better than the early part of the 
The author is M. Figuier. winter had led us toexpect. In Bedfordshire 
Animal charcoal possesses the property of | the fallof rain and suow for the months of 
decolourtng several lnenide in a rit pag February and early part of March, was not 
gree than the vegetable charcoal. In order to | equal to what had been feared, insomuch, 
take away the colour of vinegar, a litre of the | that the ground was drier than expected , and 
= wr cold, is mixed in a glass vessel with | much land, not before sown with wheat, was 
forty-five grammes of bone charcoal. This | now got forward, and the seed went into the 
mixture is shaken from time to time, and at | poi favourably. From Norihamptonshiré 
the end of twenty four hours it is perceptible accounts are similar. ‘Tarnips better than ex- 
that the vinegar begins to whiten; in two or | pected. 
three days its colour is entirely gone, and | In Norfolk the mild weather has been ex- 
when filtered through paper it passes perfecily | ceedingly favourable. The wheats have im- 
transparent, and as colourless as water, wilh- | proved much in appearance. The rot ?— 
out losing any of its taste, smell, or acidity. | the sheep has been unusually prevalent ; an 
When the decolouration is to be effected in | occasioned great alarms where it has not done 
the large way, the animal charcoal is thrown | equal mischief. 
into a cask containing vinegar, and care is | Io Lincolnshire they have had wet so that 
taken to stir the vinegar in order to renew they expect a late harvest: yet they observe, 
the points of contact: it is. not necessary to | what symptoms appear of rising grain are 
sO great a quantity, in proportion, for | healthy. Kent 
the large. way as for the smal!; one haif is plants of beans, peas, oats, canary seed, an 
sufficient ; on colour in such case disappears an barleys, io good order ; but the early 
less instantaneously, but the operation is sown wheats decidedly superior to those sown 
equally certain, and whatever length of time , later. Spring wheat does not give satisfuce 
the vinegar is left in contact with the char- | tion; the mealmen offer less for it, when 
coal, it never contracts any smell or taste that | brought to market, than for heavier sorts. 
is foreign to it. Gloucestershire reports, wheats looking 
The vinegar thus decoloured may be made | beautifully, on the high lands especially ; 
aromatic by infusing plants’ into it before the | pastures flourishing, and the probability of a 
operation, or by mixing with it afterwards a good stock of hay left on hand. 
small quantity of alcohol charged with the | — Lincoloshire is in great forwardness; 
aromatic priscipie ; it is then preferable for | ploughing has been performed with more 
the table and the toilet to any vinegar known. | than comfhon dispaich, an@ the Spring crop 
The highest coloured red wine treated in | engages all’ attention. White corn is said to 
the same manner as the vinegar, becomes | have yielded better than was expected, woo 
equally colourless, and retains its sayell and., is advancing. ; 
laste. Warwickshire. —The fine weather, during 
Tincture of tarnsol mixed with a few the major part of the month, hath set vegeta- 
grammes of animal charcoal, loses it colour | 19 in general very briskly to work. Spring 
entirely, and almost instantaneously. Ps, evidently on the approach. The wheats 
The charcosl is prepwred- iti- the following look very healthy and promising, which is all 
manner: J take the most conipact part of ox | 
and sheep bones and them; | op; for lems tillage; 
carefully lute the cover, leaving only a small 
Opening at the top; the dinciblé a sa for store or feeding. Sheep, from the conti- 
pared, place in furnace, and it need of sot, were never sp 
gradually uatil it is red, when the flame that whe lagsbing seeson is in the height, 
is producedby the and has in generak been very successful: in 
| from lamb, till ‘the stock is restored. Grain 
1 diminish the opening in the Ift!, ond sud- | o¢ every descripitéiy is.in great demand; of 
course, very high: a:greater quantity of land 
it is cool, I unlute the | intovtillage, (the only bene- 
ery ne | has been the case one year for more 
powder. I haye observed that the decolourin 
| than half a century; sted of course is wanted 
action of animal charcoal thus obtained, is | purpose. Woo isa beiak. and 
; P present hopes of the countsy being highly im 
« 


— favour of better times. - 
$3 i 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, March 22, 1813. 

The few licences that are not expired for 
permitting intercourse with France, cause 
a small movement in certain articles which 
‘were bargained for some time ago. This is 
more particularly felt in Indigo, for which 
there has been an extensive demand, which 
has continued to the latest opportunity of 
purchase. The prices are improved; and 
are likely to continue, unless the sale at the 
India House, which is not yet closed, should 
have the effect of depressing them, by the 
Jatter part coming into hand afier the de- 
mand is satisfied. France nas also taken off 
a great quantity of the hides imported from 
South America; but it is understood that the 
Jae, or present, shipments, are the results of 
bargiins, by no means recent, but made 
‘severa' months back, The article has been 
held on speculation. 

The merchants, who intended to export to 

the Continent by the first opportunity, have 
supplied themselves with almost as greata 
quantity of colonial produce as they chose to 
adventure in. The consequence, therefore, 
now is, a cessation of their demands, and a 
reliance on home trade. This has kept the 
market steady ; the business having beea on 
the whole considerable, though not hurried 
nor violent. 
The British Government has taken twice 
the quantity of Rum that was advertised for, 
which has affected the market: sensibly, and 
encreased the demand for exportayou- 

Coffee has experienced a fair sale for 
middling sainples ; but the finer qualities find 
few purchasers at the high 

Sagar has undergone little varjation. ‘To 
eounteract what demand there has been, a 
small fleet is arrived: the report of it has 
damped the market. What quantities have 
been put up to sale have met with a middling 
reception. The refined sugar market hay 
been very heavy; the prices rather lower. 
Brown lumps have given way considerably, 

Cotton, also, now feels the effect of that 
uncommon demand which took place a few 
ynonths back. The business is fla', as a matter 
of cousse ; but, beside that, the uncertainty 
whether we may be able to obtain American 
cottons, and on what terms, renders spe- 
culation languid. It will, no doubt, depend 
greatly on public events, and on what returns 
America is likely to take in barter for her 

roductions. If she O®stinately exclude all 
British goods, Britaif fftust, in her own de- 
fence, exclude all Amé@fican goods: the un- 
certainty strongly affeéts the mercantile mind. 
The articles to be t#ken by America, sup- 
ing Britain to @ her cotions, are not 

t settled, as i: #hould seem, by the war- 
enacting Congress. 
bill on the subjett is before the American le- 
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gislature ; but the issue of that bill is uncer- 

tain. What America has been accustomed 

to receive were undoubtedly the products of | 
our own soil—Birminzham, Sheffield, and 

Staffordshire wares, salt, &c. But that coun. 
try has hitherto enjoyed the advantage of 
freight, both going and coming; ari‘advan+ 
tage now refused her, as no American vessels 

will be admitted into our ports, with wisat- 

soever laden, or under licences of any kind. 

One of the staple products of America is 
Rice : the price is now lowered, great quan- 
tities having found their way from the Pen- 
insula, It is rather extraordinary that 
Brazil, which produces this article in abund- 
ance, should have had none in the London 
market: during the late scarcity of this grain, 
it would have found a ready and beneficial 
sale. Government has lately taken off great 
quantities of East-Indian rice, of inferior 
quality, at a low rate, 

Tobacco has lately felt a considerable de- 
mand, chiefly Virginias and good Blacks. 
There 1s plenty of ordinary and inferior, in 
the market; as the better sorts move off this 
may attract attention There is at market 
about 14,000 hhds. Virginias; 1800 bhis. 
Maryland ; 1500 bales Varinas ; 1000 bales 
Porto Rico; 300 serons Brazil roll; 200 
serons Brazil leaf. 

Hemp has gone down considerably in 
price: flax is also lower. ‘The holders of 
hemp are now inclined ta sell, expecting the 
early arrival of those ships from tke Baltic 
which were deiained there. ‘lhe spring has 
opened with a mildness, which, if it cons 
tinues, will have a great effect on this trade 

Russian tallow, which had got ap to 
403s. 61. fell suddenly to 94s. and even 
lower; at this price few buyers. 

‘The average price of sugar, by last Satur- 
day’s Gazetie, was 58s. 44d. 

The aggregate acerage price of wheat per 
quarter, for England and Wales was marked 
at 121s. 2d, 


The fluctuations of the Bullion market—for 
such we must now call it—have becn va- 
triable. Portugal gold coin, which had fallen 
to £5 1. has sisento £5 3. New dollars 
from 6s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. The exchange with 
the Continent has been affected jn some 
manner almost every post: lately, it has been 


lowering. By these means, what has here- 
tofure been considered as the standard of 
value, varies with the demand for it as for any 
other marketable commodity. It varies, also, 
according to a supposed plenty or scarcity ; 
and this supposition, if not the fact itself, is 
influenced ty a variety of causes. Some ac- 
count for these changes by imagining a de. 
ficient and uncertain supply of the precious 
metals. Others conclude they are in demand, 
and for exportation, in the shape of a subsidy 
to a Northern Power (Sweden). 


| 
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LIST OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, ISSUED 
BETWEHN 30, 1812. AND PEB. 28, 
1813. 


Joseph Braham, Pimlico, Middlesex, En- 
gineer; for certain improvements in the con- 
stuuuction of varions parts of Wheeled Carvia- 
ges, one of wiic improvements is applicable 
\o other machinery where a rotary motion is 
necessary. November 26, 1812. 

Henry Osborn, Bordesley, near Birming- 
ham, Worwick , for a new method of weld- 
ing and making of various ki ods of cyiinders 
of iron and steel. Novernber 20, 

Thomas Rogers, Dublia, for a inethod 
of constructing wheels for carstages. Novem- 
ber 28, 1812. 

Charies Price, Strand, Middlesex, 
brella-naker; for a parasol and an umbrella 
on an improved construction, which he deno- 
minates the improved Solumbra.” De- 
cember 4, 1812. 

Samuel Smith, Coventry, Warwick, Watch- 
maker; for an improved escapement for 
watches, by an invention calculated to make 
them beat dead seconds from principle and 
parts of seconds, by means of clock pailets 
attached toa lever, operating on a vertical 
wheel. December 9, 1812. 

Robert Were Fox, the younger, Falmouth, 
Cornwall, Merchant; and Joel Lean, the 
younger, Budock, near Falmouth aforesaid, 
Gentleman; for certain improvements on 
steam engines, and the apparatus needful or 
expedient to be used for the same. December 
10, 1812. 

John Spencer, Port Ballantras, Ireland, 
Salt Manufacturer ; for an addition to or im- 
provement ia the setting up of salt-pans. Des 
cember 14, 1812. 

Joseph Hamilton, Dublin, Gentleman ; for 
certain new methods of applying weil known 
principles in the construction aud formation of 
earthen wares. December i, 1812. 

John Hanbury, the elder, Bartleu’s Bnil- 
dings, Holborn, London, Warehouseman ; 
for a method of weaving-carpets, commonly 
called Scotch or Kidderminster, by which a 
new and firmer texture and larger Patterns can 
be produced. Deeember 19, 1812. 

Thomas Rogers, Dublin, Esq. ; for a me- 
thod of applying manual powers to the crane, 
pile-driver, and other machinery. Deceimber 
19, 1912. 

Johu Fisher, Oundle, Northampton, Iron- 
monger; for an article for preventing chim- 
nies smeaking, which he has named a sinoak 
conductor, and which may be manufactured 
either in cast-iron, wrought-iron, copper, 
brass, ortin, orany other metallic substance, 
December 19, 1812. 

George Hefler, Carlisle-place, Lambeth, 
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Patents, 
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Surrey, Coachmaker ; foran improvement in 


| the construction of fcur-wheeled carriages. 


December 19, 812. 

John Morgan, York-street, Dublin, 
torin Medicine; for a new power applicable 
to the propelling of vessels and boats of every 
description through the water, and also to the 
pumping of them. December 1G, 1812. 

Jacoy samuel Eschanzier, of Guuraltar, Esqe. 
and Henry Constantine Jennings, Marche 
mont-street, Russel-square, Middlesex, Gene 
tleman; for a pew mode of manufacturing, 
using, and applying certain articles, by meaas 
of which matiacrs and other persons may be 
saved fiom drowning. December 19, 1812, 

John Luis, Lianelly, Carmarthen, Assayer 
of Metals; for certain improvements in the 
art of smeliing copper ore. December 19, 
i8i¢@. 

John Barber, Saint Mary street, Portse 
mouth, Hampshire, Sword Cutler, and 
Surgical Instrument maker, fora new instrus 
ment of great pracical utility to surgeons, 
namely, an iustrument whereby they may 
with the utmost facility stay and prevent the 
hemorrhage of the subclavian artery safely in 
cases when necessary to amputate the arm 
from the shoulder joint. December 21, 1812.: 

William Chapman, Marton-house, Dur- 
ham, Civil Engineer, and Edward Walion 
Chapman, Wellington Ropery, Wallsend,’ 
Northumberland, Rope-maker ; fora method 
or methods of facilitating the means, and re- 
ducing the expence, of carsiage on rail-ways 
and other roads. December 30, 1812. 

Joseph Raynor, Shetlield, York, Cotton- 
spinner; for improved machinery for roving 
and spinning cotton, silk, flax, and wool. 
January 1, 1813. > 

William Wilkinson, Grimesthorpe, York, 
Shearsmith ; for improved horse-shears, wool 
shears, and glovers’-shears. January 5, 1813. 

Thomas Ryland, Birmingham, Warwick, 
Plater; for a fender for fire-places. Januas 
ry 15, 1813. : 

John Shorter Morris, North Market-street, 
Kennington, Surrey, Mechanic; fora ma-’ 
chine or engine on anew and superior pria= 
ciple, which contains a new way fora man 
or men to use his or their power and streogib, 
to be used as a crane, or to give a rotary mo-= 
tion to any machine, engine, or mill-work. 
January 15, 1813. 

Robert Dickinson, Great Queen-street,. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Middlesex, Esq. for an 
improvement in vessels for containing liquids. 
January 15, 1843. 

William Bundy, Camden Town, Middle- 
sex, Mathematical Insirmment-maker; fora 
manufacture of tint. January 15, 1813. 

Mathew Bush, Longford, Middlesex, Ca 
lico-printer ; for improvements in priming 
calicoes, January 15, 1813. 
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William Allen, Cortain Road, Shoreditch ; 


for an improvement on machinery to be work- 
ed by wind, January 15, 1813. 

Richard Cawkwell, Newark-upon-Trent, 
Nottingham, Miller, fur a machine for wash- 
ing, cleansing, and scowering linen and weol- 

zo goods, and other articles. January 15, 
1815. 

Charles Giéll, Leicester-place, Leicester- 
square, Middiesex, and Frederick Dizi, Park- 
piace, Iaker-street North, Middlesex ; for 
certain impgoveinents on harps. January 22, 
1813. 
Mare Jsambard Brunel, Chelsea, Middle- 
sex, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements 
in saw-mills, January 26, i813. 

Robert Dunkin, Penzance, Cornwall; for 
methods of lessening the consumption of steam 
and ‘uel in working fire engines, and also 
methods for the improvement of ceriain in- 
struinents usefu! for micing or other purposes. 
January 30, 1813. 

Francis Crow, Feversham, Kent, Watck- 
maker and Silversmith ; for isnorovements in 
the mariner’s compass or boat compass. Ja- 
nuary 30, 1813. 

George Alexander, Watchmaker, Leith 5 
for a mode of suspending the eard of the ma- 
riner’s compass, being on a principle enurely 
new. Febuary 4, 1813. 

William Hrouchton, Rose-court, Tower- 
street, Londou, Joiner; fora method of ma- 
king a pecutiar species of canvas, which may 
be used mure advantageously for tory aud 
Other purposes, February 4, 1313, 


ton Manuiacturers ; for a method of workin: 
weaving looms by machinery. bruary 20, 
1813. 

Charles Plim!ey, “Birmingham, Warwick, 
Manofaciurer; for means or methods of work- 
ing steel or iron, o: stce! joined with iron, in 
or into taper forms, whither round or square, 
orof any other fienre in tie cross sections 
thereof, for ie purpose of making files and 
other articles. February 20, 1813. 


John Roberis, Macclesfield, Chester, Cot- 
ton-sproner, fora method of concentrating 


or redociug into small conspass such parts of 


the molt and hops as are requisiie in making 
ale, beer, aud porter. February 20, 1813. 
Josep) Homilton, Dublin, Gentieman ; 


fer cesiain meihods of coustracting earth. | 


en building materials. February 20, 1813. 

Joseph Smith, Coreley, Sedgley, Stafford, 
Tron aud Coai Master ; for certain improve- 
ments in the construction znd manufacture of 
iron and othe: chains, whereby a coasideraile 
expence will be saved in the making thereof, 
and the same rendered more durable. Febru- 
ary 24, 1813, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sq 
| Madeira j—The lady of J. F. Schroeder, Esq. o 
Peter Ewart, Manchester, Cot- | Tr. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATIIS, 
SINCE OUR LAST 
BIRTHS, 

Of Sonsw—At Shicniev-hill, the lady of J, 
Mico Winter, Esq.—At ‘Theobald’s-p ace, Herts, 
the lady of J. M. Raikes, Ksq.—At Gloucester- 
lodge, Brompton, the ‘ady ot the Right Hon, 
G. Canning.—At Hampstead-beath, the lady of 
Sheppard, Esq.--Tie iedy of Capt. ‘T. 
Larkins.—At Greenwich, the italy of smith, 
Exq.—At Chalcot-house, Westminster, the 
lady of L, A. Davidson, Esq.—in Russeli-square, 
the lady of S. N. Cowley, Esq.—Mrs. i. C. 
Hansard.—-In Montague-square, the of R. 
Browa, Esq—A: Chariton, near Blackveath, 
Kent, the lady of Capt, Lumley, of bis Mayesty’s 
ship Narcissus.x—The lady of J, Esq. 
Champion-hill.— Mde. Lucien Buoraparte, at 
Thorngrove, near Worcesier.—In New Broad- 
str., Mrs. Thomson Bonar.—-In Bedford-1ow, the 
lady of Mr. W. Cardale.—The lady of W. Sims, 
Esq of Mile-end.—In Portland-place, the lady 
Peter Free, Esq.—In Fitzroy-square, the lady 
of C. Foibes, Exg. M. P. Great Kussell-street, 
Bioomsbary, the lady of J. L. Siordet, Esy.— 
At Stratiord-crove, the lady of W. Cotten, Esq. 
Tn Gicat Coram-street, the lady of J.S.Giegory, 
Esq.—At Holy-hiil, Sussex, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Keith 3.—At Brompton, the .ady of 
Col. Herbert Lloy’.—At Stamfosd-hiil, the lady 
of M. Gilmore, Esq.—At Crumblin, near Bel- 
fas, Ireland, the lady of F. Whittle, Esq. 

Of Danghters.—Tne lady of Capt. C. Austen, 
Kk. N.—At Ham, the lady of Sir H. C. Monte 
goncry, Darti—-The lady of HH. C. Betkeley, Esq. 
of Lincoin’s-inn-fields.—The ialy of H. Verch, 
his Majesty’s Consul, &c. for the istand of 


LPORT 


lady of R. Paitridge, Esq. 
— The lacy of Colonel Ogle.—-In Upper Berke- 


| ley-street, the lady of Arthur Morris, Ksq. High 


of Westminster—The lady of G, Eyre, 
Esq. at Warrens, Wilts.—At Welfield-house, 


| Streatham, Mrs. R. Brown.—The lady of J. 


| 


Vaozeller, K.q.—In Montague-place, Russell- 
sq.ate, Hon. Mrs. Vaughan. — New Grove, 
Bromley, the lady of Emanuel Goodhart, Esq.— 
In Giest George-street, Westminster, the lady of 
Dr, Sutherland.—At Pentre, near Liandilo, the 
Jacy of W. Brown, Esq. of Hafodrieddin.—-Mrs, 
H. Cook, North-crescent, Bedford-square.—In 
Bedtord-place, Russell-square, the lady of R, 
Purves, Esq.—In Caroline-place, Mecklenburghe 
square, the lady of Capt. Lochner.—In Glocester- 
place, Right Hon. Lady Sarah Murray.--In 
Harley-street, the lady of J. Bainbridge, jun. 
i’sq.—The lady of J. Edwards, Esq, of Blooms- 
sury-square.—In Great Coram-street, the lady of 
G. Flind:, Esq. of Totteridge-house, Herts.—At 
Gibraltar, Jan. 30, the lady of Assistant-Com- 
mussary, General Ragiand.—Brighton, Mrs, Wil- 
liams, of Cornhill—At Dav lish, the lady of 
G. Sparks, Esq. of Baidwin’s, Kent.—At Black- 
heath, the lady of Na, cr Sturt, Esq. 


Capt. H. Perey Davison, to Miss Charlotte 


‘Doyle, younger daughter of late Capt. W. E, 


i 

| 
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Doyle.—~ At Allesley, Rev. T. H. Mapleton. rector | 
of Christ Church, Surrey, and vicar oi Whad- | 
don, Bucks, te Elizabeth, only daughterof Rev. 
W. Bree, rector of Allestev, Warwickshire. —J, | 
Hilton, Esq. of Bedfurd place, to Miss S. Ea'e, 
of Stoke-Newington.—At Peasmarsh, W Kens ck, 
Esq. M. P. to Frances Aune, daughter of ik, Mas- 
call, Esq. of Peasmarsi place, in the county of | 
Sussex,—At Sc. Mary-le-bone, Capt. F. Beaufort, 
R. N. to Alicia Mad.'ena, the eldest daughter of 
L. Wilson, Esq. of Harley-street.—J. Gibbard, | 
Esq. of Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire, to Miss Hampe | 
son, of Luton.—<At Bishop’s-hali, near Taunton, | 
H. Lark, Esq. of Upper Bedford-place, to Mary, | 
only daughter of St. Albyn Gravenor, Esq. of 
Taunton-castle.—R. W. Walke:, Esq. of Mitcnell- 
grove, Sussex, to Carolina, laughter of the late 
H. Swinburne, Esq.—Iu Ediuburgh, J. Gooden, 
Esq. merchant, London, to Miss Chisholm, only 
daughter of late A. Chisholm, of Chisholm, Esq. 
Inverness shure.——At Alderley, in Cheshire, C. 
Gibson, Esq. of Quermore-paik, near Lancaster, 
to Miss Stanley, sister to Sir J. T. Stanley, Bart, 
—By special licence, E. J. Littleton, Esq. of 
Peddesley Park, Staffordshire, to Hyacinthe Ma- | 
ry, youngest daughter of the Marquis Wellesley. 
—At Walthamstow, J. Furbor, Esq. of Prince’s- 
court, Westminster, to Lucy, youngest daughter 
of the late J. Dalley, Esq. Surveyor-general of his 
‘Majesty’s customs.—At Southampton, Capt. 
Roberts, Royal Artillery, to Caroline, daughter 
of the late C, Maitland, Esq.—A. Neston, 
Cheshire, Rev. William Curwen, son of Joba 
Christian Curwen, Esq. of Workington-hall, 


Cumberiand, to Miss Margaret Ewing, niece of 
R. Ewing, Esq. of York-place, Portman-square. 
—Maj. Lushington, of Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s Service, to Mrs, Grant, of Upper Berkley- 
street, Portman square.—At Lisbon, Dec. 15, _ 


W. Newman, Esq. to Miss Wilhelmina Klein, 
niece to G. Moller, Esq, of that city.—J. Lyne, 
Esq. of Finsbury-syuare, to Miss E. Baratta, | 
daughter of the jate Mr, Peter Baratta, merchant | 
in Lisbon.—By the Rev. Dr. Meldola, Chief Mi- 
nister of the Synagogue of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews, in this city, S. Sebag, cf Trinity- | 
square, Esq. to Miss Montefiore, daughter of the | 
late J. Montefiore, Esq. of Kennington.-—8, Wells, | 
Bsq. of Wanstead, Essex, to Rebecca, daughter | 
of R.Laming, Esq. of St. John’s, Isle of Thanet. | 
—At Taunton, Somerset, W. Musgrave, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. King’s Advocate for the Island 
of St. Croix, to Eliza, fourth daughter of H. 
Dyett, of London, Esq. deceased —At Hackney, 
J. F. Bernard, Esq. of Camberwell, to Hatriot, 
youngestdaughter of R, Le Blond, Esq. of Stam- 
ford Hill.—-J. Fuller Baines, _Esq. Bcltwoods 
Stisted, to Margaret Mary, only daug}ter of the 
Rev, C. Lawson, of the same place.—W. John- 
son, Esq. of Hunter-street, North, Brunswick- 
square, to Miss Gillespie, daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Gillespie, of Kelis New, Gailoway,— 
At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, F. Booth, Esq. of 
New-sireet, Spring-gatdens, to Anna Maria 
Bristow, daughter ot the late R. Bristow, Esq. 
of Mitcheldevour, Hants.—At Broad Clist, De- 
von, T. Gunning, Esq. of Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. fuller, 
—At St, James's Westmister, W. Wright, Esq. 
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R. N, to Miss Theoyhila, youngest daughter of 
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the Nev. J. Hall, Chew Magna, near Bath.—T. 
Foster, Esq. of Oxford-street, to Maria, only 


daug.uicrof the late J. Carioll, of Harmmersmith, 


Fsq.—W. King, son of Edmund King, Esq. of 
“ornham-green, io Miss M. Rives, of Stratford- 
grove, Essex.—-At Woodford, Essex, J. Paul, Esq. 


‘of Leith, to Susannan, younger daughter of the 


laic J. Hewetson, Esq. i ondon.—Alfred, Kings- 
ford, Esq. of Wickambreaux, to Sarah, the eldest 


‘daughter of Daniel Hitchins Bushell, Esq. of 


Inkhani-court, Kent.—Mr. Pittar, of Golden- 
square, to Miss Krumpholtz, of St. James’s 


square.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. 


Asprey, of Bruton-street, to Ann, youngest 
daughter of J, Peacock, Esq. also of Brutoa-street. 
—At Brighton, S. F. Muford, of Exeter, Esq. 
to Juliina, elder daughter, and co-heiress, of the 
late W. Ainge, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, barrister at 


| law, and bencher of the Middle ‘Temple.—At 
. Norton Canon, Mr. J. Fortey, of the Corn-Ex- 


change, London, to Miss Mary, eldest daughter 


, of T. Wootton, Esq. Exckley’s-green, Hereford- 


shire.—-At St. Martin’s in the Field’s, the cele- 
brated M. A. Vestris, to Miss Bartolozzi, daughter 
of Mr. G. Bartolozzi, the artist, and grand 
daughter of F. Bartolozzi, the eminent engraver. 
—At Christ Church, Middlesex, J. Stafford, Esq. 
of Osborn-street, to Miss Burnham, of Staffcrd, 
Essex.—At Sidmouth, in Devonshire, J. Sheil, 
jun. of Castle Dawson, in Ireland, Esq. to Mrs. 
Jemima Collins, widow of late J. Collins, Esq. 


| of Hatch-court, in Somersetshire.—At St. Mar- 


garet’s Church, Westminster, A. H. Thomson, 


eldest son of J. Thomson, Esq. of Waverley 
| Abbey, to Sophia, eldest daughter cf G. Holme 


Sumner, Esq. of Hatchlands, in Surrey.--Ac 
Hoinsey, Middlesex, Rev. J. Swain, B.D. of 
Beeston, Yorkshire, to Miss Mary Bradley, of 
Church-hill, and late of Lincoln Priory.—At St. 


| Ciement’s Church, Mr. H. Oddie, of Carey-street, 
| to Miss Georgiana Thelluson, younger daughtec 
| of the late G. Woodford Thelluson, Esq.—At St. 


Luke’s, Chelsea, R. Anderson, Esq. of York- 


| place, Portman-square, to Anne, daughter of 


Lawrence Wright, Esq. of Mottram St. Audrew, 
Chester.—J B, Inglis, King’s-road, to Mary 
Helen, youngest daughter of W. Graham, Esq. 
of Peckham-rise.—At Buckland, near Dover, 
Capt. J.M. H. Smith, of Royal Engineers, to Har- 
riot, youngest daughter of T. Horn, Esq. of the 
said place.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
H. Elliott, Esq. of Hon. East-India Company’s 
service, to Mrs. Helen Maria Carr, of Cheshunt, 
Herts.—At Deptford, ‘T. B. Oldfield, E-q. of 
Teckham Lodge, Surrey, to Emma, e¢ dest 
daughter of Capt. W. Young, R. N.—At Liany- 
nus Church, J. Edwards, Esq. of Dolsorey, Me- 
nonethshire, to Anne, daughter ot &. Edw ids, 
Esq. of Carrig!!aydion, Denbighshire.—At Mary- 
le-bone, W. Villers Surtees, Esq. to Harriet, 
second daughter of late W. S. Towers, Esq. of 
Queen-Anu-street.—At Christ Church, Caleb 
Glanville, of Cateaton-street, to Mrs. Elizaveth 
Britten, widow of late R. Britten, Esq. of York- 
row, City-road.—At Lewisham, W. Oastler, Esq. 
to Martha, second daughter of J. Lane Green, Esq. 
—At Mary-Je-bone, I. J, Masquerier, Esq. of 
Edward-street, Po tmaa-square, to Mrs, H. Scott, 
widow of the late Professcr Scott, of King’s Col- 
lege, Old Aberdeen,—At Mitcham, Surrey, J, 
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Langdale, Esq. of Lavender-hill, to Cathe:ine, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Fagan, Esq. of 
Cork.—At St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
Lieut. J.J. Arrow, RK. N. to Miss Kew, of New 
Palace-yard.—At St. Matthews Bethnal-green, 
J.B. Sharp, Esq. of Myrtle-street, Hoxton, to 
Ann, only daughter to J. Ellis, Esq. of Northe 
ampton-house, Hackney road.—Mr. J. Surgey, 
of Homerton, to Anna, daughter of the 
Rev. S. Palmer, of Hackney.—At Leicester, 
J. Caldecott, Esq. of Holbrook Grange, 
near Rugby, Warwickshire, to Ann, second 
daughter of the late R. Stophem, Esq. of 
Leicester.—At P:rmingham, Rev. F. Petiy, Rec- 
tor of Siston, Gloucestersbite, son of H. H. Pelly, 
Esq. Upton, Essex, to Mary Anne, daughter of 
Theophilus Richards, Esq. of Birmingham.— 
W. De Roure, Esq. late of Lisbon, to Maria Car- 
lotta, daughter of Charles O'Neill, Esq. of that 
city. —At Walton-upon- Thames, Surrey, W. 
Thompson, of Walton, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Johnston, daughter of the late Mr. J. Johnston, 
of the same p!ace.—-At Bishop’s-Waltham, Hants. 
M. Boyle, Esq. of London, to Miss S$. A. Heaslop. 
—At Chertsey, in Surrey, Rev. S. Routh, of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, to Miss Wapshot, of 
the above place.—At Newington, Surrey, after a 
courtship of 25 years, Mr. Gain, a respectable 
tradesman, of the Borough, to Mrs. Stanton.— 
At St. George’s church, J. Alexander, Esq. M.P, 
to the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, late Governor of Prince 
of Wales’s Island.—At Newington, Surrey, Mr. 
Green, of Streatham, to Miss Elizabeth Pickett, 
of the same place.—At Bath, Job Ede, Esq. late 
of the Island of Nevis, to Catherine Maria, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-Col, Williams, of Falmouth, 
At Newington, Surrey, Mr. J. Arnett, of the 
Custom-house, to Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
R. Miller, Esq. of Tower-hill.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, T. Somers Cocks, Esq. to Ag- 
neta, fifth daughter of Right Hon. R. Pole, Ca- 
rew, M.P. of Antony-house, Cornwall.— At 
Lyon’s-hall, Herefordshire, J. Hodgson, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, to Miss Whitcombe, on!y daughter 
of R. Whitcombe, Esq. deceased, late of the 
Whittern, in that parish.—At St. Georges’s church, 
J. Mayo, Esq. of Caius college, to Marianne 
Frances, daughter of the Rev. T Mantell, Rector 
of Frensham.—At Aston-upon-Trent, near Derby, 
Rev. W, Alderson, Rector of Aston, Yorkshire, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the late J. Walker, Esq. 
of Eastwood, near Rotherham.—At Woolwich, 
Lieut, O'Hara Baynes, of the Royal Artillery, to 
Jane, only daughter of ‘Col. Mudge, of the same 
Corps.—At Burrington, Somerseishire, J. Bow- 
den, Esq. of Bury-hall, Edmonton, to Clara, 
second daughter of Rev. S. T. Wylde, of Bur- 
Tington.—Also, on the same day, A. J. Valpy, 
Esq. of Great James-street, Bedford-row, London, 
and formerly Keliow of Pembroke college, Oxford, 
to Harriet, third daughter of the Rev. S. T, Wylde. 
DEATHS, 

Dec. 24, 18)1—At his seat, Swilley farm, New 
S:uth Wales, in the prime of life, by a fall 
from his horse, Capt. A. Austen Forrest, bro- 
ther of D, F. Esq. secretaty to the Commander- 
in-chief at Plymouth, Capt. Forrest was an offi- 
¢cr of distinguished merit and ability, in the East 
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India Company’s naval service ; and to his enter- 
prising spirit the world is indebted for the dis- 
covery of some islands in the Indian seas, while 
traversing them in an open boat after the loss of 
the Sydney. For this discovery (particulars of 
which have been given to the public) he received 
the thanks of the Governor-general. Capt. For- 
rest settled about three years since in New South 
Wales, where he purchased the valuxble estates 
belonging to the late Governor Hunter, and mar- 
ried Miss Matcham Pitt, cousin of the immortal 
Nelson.—At Peiham, Kent, in his 66th year, 
William Baldock, Esq. formerly of the city of 
Canterbury. Byaseries of successful speculations 
in landed property, he realized a most splend:d 
fortune, which he diffused amongst his near con- 
nections and the families of those who had any 
claims to his gratitude with a munificence that 
indicated the most enlarged and grateful mind.— 
In his various dealings with mankind, he was 
from principle honest, and uniformly just; to 
the deserving and industrious, he was zealously 
and warmly attached ; and to the pocr in the 
vicinity in which he resided, he was a constant 
and benevolent friend. Accustomed from the 
early part of his life to the habits of early rising 
and temperance, he continued the same through 
life, whenever his heaith permitted. In his inter- 
course with the world he conducted himself with 
that peculiar propriety as to be respected by every 
rank in society, and lived entirely without osten- 
tation : such indeed was the modest unassuming 
demeanour of his conduct, that the writer of this 
article believes there exists not a single person 
who envied him the possession of those riches, 
in which he so much abounded — At St. 
Alban’s, aged 87, after a month's illness, the Rev. 
Jabez Hirons, near sixty-two years minister of 
the Presbyterian meeting house there, to which 
office he was elected in consequence of the death 
of his father-in-law, Samiuel Clark, D.D. 4th Dec. 
1750.—At Shepherd’s Bush, in his 85th year, 
the veteran comedian, Jobn Moody, late of Drury 
Lane theatre, and Father of the English actors. 
The zenith of his fame as an actor might be in 
Major O' Flaherty and the Jubilee Irishman though 
it was from Colman’s Capt, O'Cutter, be had 
Churchill's praise. But he was entitled to better 
oraise, if it be true that his character was uniform- 
ly unblemished, and that for kindness, as well as 
probity, he had long been a sort of Pater Patria 
behind the scenes—a refuge in most emergencies 
for assistance and advice. He requested to be 
buried in St. Clement’s burial ground, Portugal- 
street, with the following head-stone: ** Native of 
this parish, and an old member of Drury-lane 
Theatre. For his professional abilities, see Church- 
ill’s Rosciad ; and for his memoirs see the European 
Mag.’’—At Newcastle-under-Line, W. Hill, Esq, 
universaily regretied.—Mrs, M. A. Arnold,relict of 
the late Dr, Arnold —September 20, at Valladolid, 
in Spain, aged 37, W. Lidderdale, Esq. Deputy 
Inspector of Hospitals; whose enlightened mind, 
benevolent heart, and great professional abilities 
endeared him to acircle of numerous friends.— 
Mis, Meux, wife of R. Meux, Esq. of Blooms. 
bury-square Suddenly, at Suroud, Gloucester- 
shire, E, Mason, Esq. formerly of Enfie’d, one 
of the Magisuates und Deputy Lieutenants of the 
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county of Middlesex—At Kentish-town, aged 
80, J. Wood, Esq. formerly of Mayfield, Sussex. 
—At Walthamstow, Simon Holbrook, Esa. azed 
87.—At Bromley, T. Preston, Esq. aged 85.— 
Aged 70, W. Fry, Esq. Blackheath.—Res. G. 
Mortimer Clissold, eldest son of 5. Clissolu, Esq. 
of Ebley, Gloucestershire.—-At Fitzrey Farm, E. 
Simeon, Esq. one of the Directors oi the Bank of 
England.—In Leman-street, G. Go'dsmid, Esq. 
aged 70.—Ag.d 75, Wacham Wyndham, Esq. at 
his house in Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury.—At 
Islington, Mrs. Hardcastle, aged 81, reirct of the 
Jate Nathaniel Hardcastle, Esq. merchant, of Old 
Swan Stairs.—At Pucknall, near Romsey, C. 
Wade, Esq.—At Bath, F, Barronneau, Esq. of 
New Lodge, Middlesex, one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, and a Deputy Lieutenant for 
that county.—At Pentonville, T. Osborne Ten- 
nant,Esq. aged 70.—At Isleworth, Middlesex, John 
Thackrah, Esq. of that place, and of Toolcy- 
street, Southwark.—At Hampstead, the wife of 
F. Freeling, Esq. of the General Post-office.— 
Lately, in Lancaster castle, aged 66, Edwatd Bar- 
low, alias Old Ned, alias Jack Ketch, which last 
situation he had filled for thirty-one years, during 
which time he had executed 131 criminals. He 
was convicted of horse stealing, at March assizes 
1806, and received sentence of death, but was 
afterwards reprieved, on condition of being im- 
prisoned for ten years.—In Ayliffe-street, Good- 
man's - fields, C, May, Esq. of the Custom- 
house.—In St. John’s-square, Uriah Bristow, Esq. 
aged 79.—Horman Schroder, Esq. of College- 
hill, and Clapham, Surrey, aged 79.—Sir Den- 
zil Cope, Bart, of Branshill-park, Hants. — At 
Aston - house, Oxfordshire, aged 88, Gen. J. 
Caillaud, of the East-India Company’s service.— 
On Crooms-hill, Greenwich, T. Norris, Esq. ; 
many years Governor of Cape Coast Castle, and 
till his death one of the Directors of the Company 
ot Merchants trading to Africa.—C. Long, Esq. 
of Hurl’s-hall, Suffolk, aged 65.—In Gower- 
street, J. Payne, Esq. Chief clerk in the Navy- 
office.—-At Montego Bay, Jamaica, Sept. 27, 
1812, Hon. J. Cunningham, Major-Gen. and 
Col. of the St. James’s regiment of foot militia, 
and Custos for the same parish ; after a residence 
of upwards of 50 years iu the island, aged 74.— 
Dec. 31, in Bolton-street, Piccadilly, in his 75th 
vear, General Sir T. Musgrave, Bart. Col. of Iris 
Majesty’s 76th regt. of feot, and Governor of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Forts, whose meritorious 
services, during the whole of his long military 
life, reflected houour upon himself, and credit to 
his country, and- whose private virtues endeared 
him to a numerous circle of friends. He succeed- 
ed in the baronetage to his late brother, Sir Wil- 
liam, and having died unmarried, is himself suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, J. Musgrave, of Barnesley- 
park, in the county of Gloucester, Esq.—At 
Edmonton, aged 78, J. Heulock, Ksq.—October 
13, at Goree, on the coast of Africa, of an in- 
flammation of the liver, S. Hamilton, Esq. De- 
puty Commissary-General, second son of the late 
Hugh Hamilton, Esq. of Mill-hill, county of 
Down, Ireland. —W. Hall, Esq. of Halliford, 
Middlesex, formerly Commander of the ship 
Southampton, in the Hon, East-India Company’s 
service. —At Walworth, W. Bellasis, Esq. of the 
Eust-India House —W, White, Esq. of Highbury 


place, Islington, senior Alderman of Portsmouth, 
aged 83.—In Bath, W. Hoolyes, Esq. of Boutney- 
court, near Henley, Oxfordshire —In Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury, Michael Heathcolte, Esq. 
aged 77.—Monasizur Robert, a principal performer 
in the Opera Ballets, — In Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
Mrs, Reynolds, —At Rio Janeiro, Sept. 21, 1812, 
Mr, Jas. Stewart, of the establishment of Messrs. 
Prinsep and Saunders, Merchants of London; much 
regretted by a most respectable connection.—At 
Launeston, Edinburgh, David Brown, Esq. for- 
merly of St. Perersburgh.—At Chandos-house 
the illustrious Anna Eliza, Duchess of Chandos 
relict of James, the last Duke of Chandos, and 
mother to Countess Temple.—At Peckham, Capt. 
E. Maish, of the R. N. aged 56.—In New Bure 
lington-street, aged 85, Lady Gibbes, the wife of 
Sir Philip Gibbes, Bart.—At Ridgway-house, Ly- 
mington, S. St. Barbe, Esq. many years partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Smith, St. Barbe, and ~ 
Martin, of America-square.—In Cary-lane, Mr. 
Walter Coles, many years Deputy Warden of the 
Goldsmith’s Cempany.—In Doctor’s-commons, 
G. Bogg, Esq. many years an eminent Proctor 
there. He had no relatives to inherit the immense 
wealth accumulated by him.—At her house, at 
Ponders-end, near Enfield, aged 105, Mrs. Crom- 
well, mother of Mr, Cromwell, of Cheshunt- 
park, Herts.—In Lewes, after a short illness, J. 
Molineux, Esq. banker. —Mr. T. Quin, aged 68, 
many years Steward to the Hon. Society ot Gray's 
Inn. He was a man deservedly rcspected for his 
integrity, liberality, and unassuming manners.— 
At her son’s house, in Water-lane, Tower-street, 
Mrs. Hillatt, aged 90.—In Bedford-place, Russell- 
square, R. Morgan, sen. Esq. late of the island of 
Jamaica.—At Camberwell, aged 65, S. Barnard, 
formerly of Gracechurch-street ; a Member of the 
Society of Friends.—In Great Cheyne-row, Chel- 
sea, Gideon Herbert, Esq. formerly of Clement’s- 
lane, Lombarb-street.—At Ceuta, Dec. 30, (ten 
days after the death of her only child), deeply 
lameted, Sibella, wife of Maj. Walsh, of Gibraltar, 
and daughter of the Rev. Dr. Macleod, Rector of 
St. Anne’s, Westminster.—At Moralejo, in Spain, 
ofa remittent fever, Col. G. Wilson, 39th regt. In 
the same regiment he had most zealously served 
his country in different parts of the globe for 30 
years, and four of them with the highest honour 
and credit to himself in the Peninsula, where he 
commanded a brigade of infantry.—His charactee 
as an officer and gentleman is well and extensively 
known, and required only to be known to be es- 
teemed, réspected and admired. His remains 
were interred in the fortifications at Coria, the 
head-quarters of the division on Jan. 8,—In Great 
George street, Westminster, T. Maude, Esq. aged 
70.—In Bedford-place, R. Stevenson, of Binfield- 
place, in the county of Berks, aged 82.—In Can- 
non-street, R. Northan, Esq.—At St. Lucia, Dee. 
20, Mrs. Sophia Cafherine Bridgman, wife of J. 
Bridgman, Esq. Collector of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms of that island.—In Bernard-street, Russel- 
square, Capt. J. Burn, R. N. of Southwood-house, 
Kent —At Bath, E. Halsey Bockett, Esq. of the 
Lawn, South Lambeth.—At the Tavistock Hotel, 
aged 51, W. Broughton, Esq. of Hon. E, I. Com- 
pany’s service, late Military Paymaster-General ag 
Bombay.—At Coimbra, Portugal, Jan. 11, of a 
femittent fever, Dr, Cabbell, Physician to the 
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forces.—At Brighton, after a few hours illness, 
Hon. Frances Charles Knollys, second son of the 
Farl of Banbury.—Solomon Erwood, eminent 
Dilliard table-maker, of Brownlow-street, 
born, aged 72.—At Walworth, Rev. J. Gwen- 
napp, aged $3.—In Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, J. Hope, Esq. of Vrevorrick, Cornwall.-- 
Owen Hoimnes, Esq. solicitcr, Mark-lane.—At 
Sunning-hill, Lacy Wentworth, wife of Sir [7.9 
Wentworth, Bart. suiveyor-genese! of his Ma- 
jesty’s woods in British North Anrerica, and late 
governor of the province of Nova Scotia.—At 
Cambridge, Anne, wile of Rev. Dr. Sumner, Pro- 
vost of King’s College.—At Paddington, E. Beau- 
ford, Esq. aged 62.—Jan. 20, at Gibraltar, Maria, 
the wife of Maj. Aylmer, of 9th regt. of foot.— 
Athis house, in the College of Physicians, T. 
Ramsden, Esq. Surgeon to Christ’s and the Found- 
lings Hospitals, and Assistant Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital.—Of a decline, Jan. 27, 
on her passage to Lisbon, Charlotta, wife of C. 
Lutyens, Esq. Deputy Commissary-General, and 
only daughter of Gen. De Wanginheim, formerly 
of Hanover.—At Kenton, in Devonshire, Robert 
Boyd, Esq. late of Brunswick-place, aged 27.— 
At Charles-street, Mr. J. Nattali, aged 74.—At 
new Manor-street, Chelsea, Mr. J. Brown, late of 
St. Paul’s Church-yard.—Rev. J. Atchinson, of 
Leicester. His extensive knowledge, his accurate 
judgment, his discriminating taste, were known 
only to his intimate friends ; but his strict inte- 
gnity, his enlarge’ candour, his rational piety, 
and his retired virtues, deserved the esteem ani 
imitation of a much wider circle.—In North-street, 
Westminster, John Hyde, Esq. late of the island 
of Antiguas—Ar Mile-end, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyth- 
gow, widow of the late Dr. Lythgow, of the 
Isle of Jamaica, dese:vedly lamented, aged 75.— 
At Richmond, in Surrey, aged 79, H. Baldwin, 
Esq. for many years printer of the St, James’s 
Chronicle ; but who had long retired from bu- 
siness, and enjoyed in the bosom of his family, 
the merited rewards of bis honourable industry. — 
At Bath, Col. Alex. Wynch, of E, I. Company’s 
Service, son of the late Alex. Wynch, Esq. Go- 
vernor of Madias.—In Tokenhouse-yaid, Mr. J. 
Simpson, merchant, after a Jong illness.—Aged 
83, Mrs. Heberden, widow of the late Dr. He- 
berden, of Pall-mail.—In the Circus, Bath, aged 
92, Mrs. Andre, widow of Anthony Andre, Esq. 
—At Bath, B. Ramsbottom, Esq. late M P. for 
New Windsor.—In Red Cross-street, after a short 
Ulness, J. Simkin, ksq. much sgretted.—In Lon- 
don-street, Fitzroy-square, W. Almond ilenshaw, 
Esq. aged 25, late of Boxlcy, Kent, of a long 
and lingering illness, which he bore with manly 
and Christian fortitude.—In December last, in 
the Island of Actigua, Lieut. T. C, Scotland, ot 
the R. N. son of ‘f’, Scotland, Esq. of that Island. 
—In the 72d vear, dceply aud universally !ament- 
ed, Lovelace Bigz Witherto, Esq. of Manydo vn, 
in the county of Southampton.—On the 25th 
June, im Portugal, sincerely regretted by his 
brother officers, Robert Gilchrist, Ksq. Surgeo.. 
to the ilth Regr. of Light Dragoous, of a fever, 
caught when fai:htully discharging his public 
duty.—Rev Smith, of Folkinghany in Li:- 
eolnshive, aged 34. 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
OXFORD. 


Dec. 12. —On Tuesday last, the following 
gentlemen were admitted :— 

Bachelors ef Arts.—Right Hon. Earl Delawarr, | 
of Brasenose college, Grand Compounder ; Mr. 
W. W. Dickens, of Merton college; Mr. H. 
Smith, of Brasenose college; Mr. T. Sheriffe, 
of Magdulen college ; Mr. W.L Sisson, of Lin- 
coln college; and Mr. W. Sollis, of Pembroke 
college. 


The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing year, viz— 
For Latin verses—Alexander Achilles tumulum 
inviseus.-—-For an English Essay—Etymology— 
For a Latin Essav—Quam vim in moribus Popult 
Romani corrigendis habuertt Potestas Censoria.— 
The first of the above subjects is intended for 
those gentlemen of the university who have not 
exceeded four years from the time of their matri- 
culation ; and the other two for such as have ex- 
ceeded four, but not completed seven years.—Sir 
Roger Newdigate’s Prize, for the best composition 
in English verse, not containing move than fifty 
lines, by any under-graduate who has not exceed- 
ed four years from the time of his matriculation. 
—The Pantheon, 


Dec. 19.—In the examinations in Michaelmas 
term, the number of candidates approved by the 
Examiners, and not admitted into cither of the 
classes, amounted to forty. 

Thursday, the last day of Michaelmas term, the 
following gentlemen were admitted :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. James, of Exeter 
college; Rev. J. Williams, of Jesus college ; 
Mr. F. A. Rose, of Christchurch. 


Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. H. P. Gale and Mr. 
W. G. Royse, of Wadham college; Mr. 'T. S. 
Smith, and Mr. T. Kilgour, of Magdalen college ; 
Mr. C. R. Ashfield, of Brasenose college ; Mr, 
R. B. Hunter, of University college ; Mr. J. Raw- 
lins, of St. John’s college ; and Mr. S, Powell, 
of Pembroke college. ; 

Jan. 18. — Thursday, the first day of Lent 
Term, the following gentlemen were admitted to 
degrees 

Bachelor of Law.—The Rev. James Wetherel!» 
of New college. 

Masters of Arts.—The Hor. J. Ward, of Corpus 
Chriss college ; the Rev. James Glen, of Magda- 
len-hall ; Rev. S. Arnott and Rev. J. E. Gibson, 
of St. John’s college ; Rev. J. Huxtable and Rev. 
C, Fenwicke, of Lincoln college; Rev. H. Win- 
stanley, of Magialen college. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A. Brandram, Esq. of Oriel 
college ; Mr, Z. H. Biddulph, of Magdal+n col- 
lege; “Messrs. J. Watson and M. Davics, of 
collese ; the Hon, F. N. Douglas, 
of Christchurch. 

Jan. 23.—On Thursday last, the Rev. J. Pinck- 
ney, M.A, and Student in Divinity of Cospus 
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Christi college, was admitted Bachelor in Divi- 
nitv ; and Friday, Doctorin Divinity.—The same 
day in a Convecation was granted out of the Uni- 
verity chest* the sum of £300 in aid of the fund 
now saising for the relief of the Russians suffering 
in consequence of the French Livasion, 

Feb, 14.—On Saturday the 6th inst. the Rev: 
F. Doveton, B.A. of Corpus Christi college, was 
admitted to the degree of Master of Arts. 


On Thursday last, the following gentlemen 
were admitted to degr. es :— 


Masters of 4. W. Davies, and Rev. 
M. W. Wilkinson, of Worcester college. 
Bachelors of Artse—Nir. S. Harris, of Exeter 
collese; Mr. J. Doyne, of Brasenose college ; 
and wir, G. Everth, of Trinity college. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
The foliowing were lately admitted 
to the end «mentioned degrees 
of Arts,—The Hon. Charles 
ege. 
of Arts.—-Wiiiiam John Henry Foulkes, 
Jesus college, 
bach: iors of Arts-—Thomas B. Birch, of Jesus 
college A. Housten, of Queen's college ; J.T. 
cect, of St. John’s college ; Samuel Burgess, 
Feilow-commoner of Peterhouse. 


Aas! 
Douglas, ‘Vrinity 


The subject for the Norrisian Prize Essay for 
the present year is—-The Literary Beauties of the 
New Testament. 

Friday, Jan. 29.—The following 103 gentle- 
men were on Saturday last admitted Bachelors of 
Aits: 


Trinity College, 25.—Mecsrs. Amos, Barnard, 
Boys, Chaloner, Chapman, Cory, Eilis, Grylls, 
Hopkins, Hunter, Mill, Minchin, Monson, Pea- 
cock, Peters, Preston, Robinson, Romilly, St. 
George, Scholefield, Slegg, Smith, Sutton, 
Tumman, Waddington, sen. 


St. John’s College, 26.— Messrs. Aglionby, 
‘Beamish, Beaufoy, Beaumont, Beaumont jun 
Belgrave, Blackburn, Bowsicad, Carr, Crosth- 
waite, Dale, Fallows, Herschel, Holder, Jeffries, 
sen. Johnson, Jones, Vexice, Plumptre, Pym, 
Richards, Robertson, Layio', sen. Teissier, T. 
Whittington, 

St. Peter’s College, 3.—Messrs. Crawford, 
Eisley, Wright. 

Clare Hall, 4.—Messts. Boswell, Bunting, 
Heathcote, Salmon. 

Pembroke Hall, 9.—Messrs. Bateson, Batten, 
Harding, Jones, Moore, Sayers, Skiriow, Whar- 
ton, White. 

Caius College, 3.—Messts.Colby, L’Oste, New- 
marsh, 

Corpus Christi Colleze, 2.—Messrs. Clements, 
Powys. 

‘Queens College, 5.-—Messrs. Brereton, Brooks- 
bank, Harper, Horne, Palmer, 

Jesus College, 6.—Messrs, Abdy, Anderson, 
Bianchard, Brackenbury, Stevens, Stoney. 
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Christ College, 6.—Messrs. Cook, Cox, Hibbert, 
Lawrence, Beaumont-Proker, Skeeles. 


Catherine Hall, 4.—Messts. Gallant, Phillips, 
Proctor, Raymond. 


Emmanuel College, 4.—Messrs, Cockerton, 
Thorpe, Townsend, Woodcock. 


Magdalen College, 1.—Mr. Midgley. 


Sidney College, 5.—Messts. Bassett, Briscoe, 
Bourdier, Kendall, Willis. 


The following gentlemen obtained academical 
honours on the above occasion, in the oider in 
which their names are inserted ; 


Wranglers. 


Ds. Herschel, Joh, Ds. Boswell, 
Peacock, ‘Trin. Grylls, 
Fallows, Joh. Jones, 
Romilly, ‘Trin. Powys, 

Trin. Robinson, 

Trin. Teissicr, 

Pen b. Smith, 

Clar. 


Senior Optimes. 


Chr. | D:. Preston, 
Jes. Moore, Pemb. 
Cath, Felgrave, 
Joh. Blackburne, Joh. 
Eisley, Pet. Scholefield, Trin. 
Ellis, Trin. Carr, Joh. 
Crosthwaite,Joh. Cockerton, Ema, 


Clar- 
- Tr ine 
Jon. 
C.C. 
Trin. 
Jon. 
Trin. 
Bunting, 


Ds. Cook, Trin, 
Abdy, 

Proctor, 
Jefferies, 


Optines. 

Ds. Cory, Trine. 
St. George, Trine 
Waddington, Trin. 
Stevens, Jes. 
Phiilips, Cath. 
Tummen, Trin. 


Harding, Pemb. 


Junior 


Jon... 
Pemb. 
Pemb 
Magd. 
Regin. 
Pemb. 


Ds. Bowstead, 
Skirrow, 
Sayers, 
Midgley, 
Brereton, 
Wharton, 
Skeeles, Chr. 
Cox, Chr. 


Rev. John Lamb, B.A. of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, was on Tuesday last elected a Fellow of this 
society. 

On Saturday night last, about eleven o'clock, 
Sidney college was discovered to he on fire in two 
places, but the flames were happily extinguished 
before any material damage was sustained.—This 
is the third attempt that has been made to burn 
down the college, within a short period. It is 
with concern we have to add, that Frederick 
Kendall, Esq. a member of the society, who had 
been admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
on the morning of that day, is strongly suspecied 
of being the incendiary ; and he has been fully 
committed to the county guol for trial. Mr. Ken- 
dall is heir to a considerable fortune, and no mo- 
tive can be assigned for the diabolical conduct of 
which he is suspected. 

Feb. 5.—The Rev. Dr. Smith’s two annual 
prizes for the best proficients in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, amongst the commencing 
Bachelors of Arts, are this year adjudged to Mr. 
J. W. F. Herscheli, of St. John’s college, and 
Mr. G. Peacock, of Trinity college, the frst and 
second Wranglers, 
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The following are the subjects for Sir William 
Browne's gold medals for the present year: 

For the Gieek Ode:—Victoria Salmantice 
paria. 

For the Latin Ode :—Mosqua flummis tradita 
Gallis erepta. 


For the Epigrams :—Napoleor al exerettu suo 
Sfugiens. 


John Thompson, Esq. M. A. of Queen's col- 
lege, has been clected a Bye-fellow of that so- 
ciety. 

Mr. J. Holmes, B. A. of the same college, has 
been elected a Foundation-Fellow of that society. 

Fel. 19 —At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
a@grace was passed to allow the sum of three 
hundied pounds from the university chest, to- 
wards the relief of the sufferers in Russia. 

The following gent!«men were admitted to the 
undermentioned degrees : 

Master of Aris.—Rev. Peter Baller, of Jesus 
college. 

Bachelor of Physic.—James Norgate, of Caius 
college. 

Bachelor ,in Civil Law.—John Simpson Ser- 
grove, of Emmanuel coilege. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Altornies. Extracted correctly 
the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSED2D.—Feb. 6. 
King, C. Bristol, cabinet-maker. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Andrewes, G. Pyne, Bristul, money-scrivener. Att. Heelis, 
Staple Inn, Holborn. 

Ardenand, P. Bath, Somerset, draper. Act. Pearson and 
Son, Pump-court, Temple. 

er, S. laic of the Borougi High-street, carpet-cealer. 
Brown, London Commercial Saie-Rooms, Mincing- 
ane. 

Barlin, N. Whitecross-street, tobacconist. 4/t. Howard, 
Jewry-street, Aldgate. 

Beckett, W. lace, Bethnal-green, carpen- 
ter. Att. Harvey an arne, St. Helen's piace, Bish- 
opsgate-street. 

Bicknell, J. late of Dartmouth-street, hatter. Att, Wat. 

» rand, Castle-court, Budge-row. 

Britton, 8. late of Rnssel-strect, Bermondsey, carpenter. 
4tt. Murray and Wasbrough, Sun-court, Cornhill, 

Burnand, J. late of Bilton-witb-Hsrrogate, York, inn-hol- 
der, Ait. Exley, Furnival’s-inn. 

Corrie, J. of High-street, Lambeth, brewer and maltster. 
Att. James, Bucklersbury. 

Criiand, C. Dublin, and Cridland, Leinster, merchants. 
Att. Edmunds, Exchequer-Otlice of Pleas, Linculu’s-inn. 

Crompton, Wigan, Lancaster, paper-maker. ait. Milue 
and Parry. Temple. 

Etbel!, W. sen. avd T. Ethell, Birmingham, upholsterers. 
Langley, Charlotte-street, ifedford square, 

Gill, T. Dirtmouth-street, Wesimimnsier, jeather-cutter. 
Venver, Baptist Chambers, Chancery-lane, 

Ham, M. fotnes, Devon, inukeeper. Ati. Broome and 
Pinnieer, Gray’s Inn-sqnare. 

Hodgeoa, E. and W. Lacey, King Bdward street, Wap- 
pies porter-merchants. ¢t, Bell and Brodrick, Bow- 

ne, Cheapsile. 

Jones, %. Kemeys Inferior, Monmouth, banker. Att. 
Platt, Tanticid.eourt, Teinple. 

Jones, J. Bearbinder-lane, quill merchant. At, Holmes 
Gibson, Lombard sireet. 

Rightley. W. Strand, coach harness-maker. A/t, Knight, 

censjngton. 

Macphirson, J. Holborn, linen-draper. At, Thomas, 
court. Fenchurch-sireet. 

Neve, W, late of Sidney.street, City-road, carpenter. Att. 
Freame, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fticids. 

Read, C. R. and 3, G. Moojen, Crutched-friars, ship- 


agents. Att, Hamerton, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
street. 

Reyno'ds, J. and J. Kendall, Whitechapel, wine and 
brandy-merchants. Fowler, Clement’s-Inn, 

Schaar, C. Princes-street, Cavendish-square, tailor. At. 
Richardson, New Inn. 

Sowdon, Exeter, linen-draper. tt. Collett, Chancery 
lane. 

Thorac, R. Butcher-row, East Smithfield, victualler. 
Wiks, Hoxtou-square. 

Thomson, J. Bartholomew-close, jeweller. Att. Bland. 
ford and Murray, Mitre court-buildings, Temple. 

Todd, R. Liverpool, Saddier. Att. Chester, Staple Inn. 

‘Tuplis, C. jun. Queen. street, Ble bury, wareh 
Alt. Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. 

Willianis, A. Newport, Monmouth, publican. ie, Platt, 
Tanticid-court, Temple. 

CERTIFICATES.—Feb. 23. 


J. Winder, Aldermanbury, warehouseman.—R, White, 
Cradley, corn dealer.—J. Conway, Liverpool, merchant.-= 
J.H. Goodiake and W. H. Goodiake, Limebouse, ship- 
chandlers.—L. Gowland, Commercial-roac, 
S. N. May, Great 8t. Helen’s, merchant,—M. M‘Lacklin, 
Cheapside, umbrella-maker.—A. Paton, T. Gill, and J. 
Brown, Oid Gravel-lane, soap manufacturers,--G. Docwra, 
Koyston, spirit-merchant.—Wm, Browa, Wood-street, 
Cheapside, silk-manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTS.—Fvb. 9, 

Berrineale, T. T. Bath, tailor. Alt. Bleasdale, New Inn. 

Burch, G. Swan Tavern, Battersea-bridge, victualler. Att. 
Mills, Vine-streer, Piccadilly. 

Finiayson, J. Midford-place, Tottenham Court road, chair 
Ati, Stevenson, Percy-street, Toitenham Court- 
road, 

Fin'ten, W. Kent road, Surrey, carpenters Att. Watson,’ 
Ciittord’s Ion. 

Gill, C. Dartmouth-street, Westminster, leather-seller. 
Att. Veoner, Weilington-place, Long-lane, Bermondsey. 

Hewitt, J. St. John-street, West Smithfield, lnen-draper. 
Atk, Sweet and Stoker, Basinghall-street. 

Hudson, H. tate of Cannon Coffce-house, Char'ng-cross, 
tavern-keeper. Att. Noy, Mincing-street, Tower-street. 

Mackaness, J. Buckden, Huntingdon, baker. Att. Egan 
and Waterman, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Moore, W. late of Great Garden-street, Whitechapel, 
coach-wheel-right. att. Turaer, Percy-strect, Bedford- 
square, 

Noel, L. J. J, Henrietta-street, Covent garden, broker. 
Att. Wiltshire and Co. Old broad-street. 

Pater, H. Bristol, merchant. 4¢t. Vizard and Hutchin- 
son, Lincoln’s Inn, 

Payne, C. New City Chambers, Bishopsgate-street, mer- 
chant. Ait, Amory, Broad-street. 

Pitt, E. Manchester, wooistapler, dit. Longdilland Butter- 
field, Gray’s Inn. 

Powell, 8. Stanmove, innkeeper. it. Stevenson, Percy- 
street, Tottenbam Court-road. 

Roberts. S$. Yeadon, York, clothier. Att. Lambert and 
Sons, Bedford-row. 

Such, H. King-street, Holborn, dealer in lace. Aft. 
Rosser and Son, Red Lion-square. 

Symes, N. Wotton under-Edge, Gloucester, grocer. Att. 
Tarrant and Co. Chancery lane. 

Villiers, C. R. Fe Tenbury, Worcester, surgeon. Att. 
Bland, Raguct-court, Fleetestreet. 

Wa!shaw, M. Kirkheaton, York, cloth-manufacturer. Alt. 
Atkinson and Bolland, Leeds. 

Waters, E. fT. Old South Sea House, merchant. Alt, 
Forbes and Co, Ely-plice. 

Whitehouse, A. A. Whitehouse, and W. Whitehonse, 
Westhromwich, Stafford, nail-ironmongers. Att, Bour- 
dijlon and Few.tt, Little Friday-street, Cheapside. 4 

Wilkinson, J. R. late of Kussell-street, Bermondsey, and 
of Water-lave, cooper. . dt, Pope, Modiford-court, Fen- 
church.-street. 

Wills, H. Plymouth, merchant. ‘Att. Collett and Co. 
Chaneery-lane. 

Wright, \W. J. of the Stowage, Deptford, boat-builder. 
Ait, Dugicby, Old City Chambers, Bishopsyate-street. 
CERTIFICATES. Feb, 20. 

J. Rolfe, Bishop Stortford, malster.—J. Nachbar, Old 
Brentford, scedsman.—3. Brickwood, jun. Lombard-street, 
banker.—R. Maniey and J. Holness, Russell-street, South- 
wark, leather-dyers.—I. Makerow, Gosport, slopseller.—« 
S. Walton, Parsley, Yorkshire, scribbling-miller.—T, 
Roche, George-strect, Bloomsbury, victualler.—P. W. 
Burn, Wapping-strcet, sail-maker.—D, Columbine, jun. 
Norwich, merchant.—J, Henderson, Gloucester-street, 
Queen-sireet, harness-maker.—H. Dobson, City-road, 
jeweller.—J, Stone, Lower Halilord, farmer.--H. Nodin, 
Lime-street, merchant,—M, B. and s. Biunde!l, Holborn- 
bridge, drapers.—J. E. Ford, Bishopsgate strect, wool- 
dealer.—T. King, Gosport, grocer.—E. Drake, market. 
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hill, Shadwell, bricklayer.—J. Hill, Great Mary-le-bone- 
street, tailor.J. Clark, Great Knight-Rider-street, sta- 
tioner.-<J. Jones, Commercial-road, mariner. 


BANKRUPTCIES SU PERSEDED.—Feb. 13. 
Newcombe, T. Bowbridge, Stroud, Glocester, ci >thier. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Allen, W. Great Hormead, Hertford, grocer. Alt. Green, 
Symonds Inn. 

Astor, G. jun. late of Cornhill, merchant. ti. Bicker- 
ton, Symonds Inn, Chancery-lane. 

Brightly, W. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, wine-merchant. 

tt. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Chamley, G. Carlisle, Cumberland, Common-carrier. Ait. 
Brembridge and Son, Dyer’s buildings, Holborn. 

Cockaine, J. Tottenham-court, New-road, Plaster-manu- 
facturer. Att. Richardson, New Inn. 

Emanuel, J. Ordnance row, Portsea, glass-dealer. Att. 
Isaacs, Buty-street, St. Marv Axe. 

French, G. ‘and G. Harrison Eades, of Great Eastcheap, 
brokers. tt. Nelson, Palsgrave place, Tempie bar. 
Frost, J. L. and J. W. Barton, Bristol, woollen-drapers. 
Att. Sit Samuel Whitcomb and King, Serjeani’s Inn, 

Fleet-street. 

George, B. Little Bast-cheap, needle-maker. t!. Turner 
and Pike, Bloomsbury square. 

Graham, P, Wimborne-Minster, Dorset, paper-maker 
Ait. Emly, Essex-court, Temple. 

Greenway, J. S. Watford, Hertford, coach-master. Ait. 
Tuynerand Pike, Bloomsbury-square, 

Hewison, J. Skipton, York, victualer. Ait. Exley and 
Co. Furnival’: Inn. 

Hollingshead, W. and FB. Hollingshead, Derby, raff-mer- 
chants. tt. Wainwright and Spinks, Temple. 

Jones, C. Cannon.street, merchant. zt. Searie, Child’s- 
place, Temple-bar. 

Love, B. Lyme Regis, Dorset, dealerand chapman. Att. 
Collett and Co, Chancery-lane, 

Macpherson, J. and Ree Rees, of Holborn, linen drapers. 
Att. Thomas, Fen-court, Fenchnrch-street. 

Maltby, W. jun. and W. Thorpe, jun. of Bath. Somerset, 
linen-dr. s. Att. Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 

Miles, W. late of Lewes, Sussex, seedsman. Ait. Palmer, 


Donghty-street. 

Nicholson, J. of North Shields, Nor:humberland, coal- 
chants. Att. Nind, Throgmorton-street. 

Russel, R. New-road, Sloane-street, Chelsea, carpenter. 
Att. Druce, Billiter-squire, Fenchurch street. 

Sheppard, R. Holywell-street, Shoreditch, collar and har- 
ness-maker. Att. Jesse, Tyson-place, Kingsland road. 

Smith, H. Tothill-street, Westminster, liuen-draper. 
Sweet and Stokes, 

Smith, J. Wahefield, York, linen-draper. Att. Sykes and 
Knowles, New Inn, 

Sykes, J. Nottingham, mercer. it. Allsop and Wells, 
Nottingham, 

Tatton, R.R.of the Haymarket, grocer. Ait. Stow, Old 
South Sea House. 

Whitehouse, J. of Oxford, dealer in coals. 4t/. Eagerton, 
Gray's lin-square. 

Portsmouth, grocer. tt. Brigs, Essex-street, 
Strand. 


CERTIFICATES.— March ¢. 

Witnall, Newport, Monmouthshire, cern factor. 
J. H. Assheton. Liverpool, apothecary.—G. Robinsons 
Canon-row, cabinet-maker.—f. Oakman, Castle-strect, 
Long-acre, bedstead manufacturer.—W. Willmot, Goode- 
street, stationer —W. Field, Milk-street, Hanover-square, 
apothecary.—-Ellen Crossiey, Hull, siopseller.—Elizabeth 
Ball, Bast Greenwich, victualier.—W. EB. Royston, West 
Letgh, cotton-spinner.—J. S$. Green, Manchester, mer- 
chant.—P. Cockrem, Bath sich, tailor,—W., Palmer, Half- 
Moon-street, straw-hat-maker.—W. J. Smithies, Seward. 
stone Mills, Essex, silk manufacturer.—J. Jones, Shep- 
herd’s-market, May-fair, dealer.—T. Wilkinson, Cateaton- 
street, warchouseman.—R. Williams, Salisbury, linen. 
draper,—T. Barker, Heckmondwick, and T. Barkay, Bread- 
street; blanket manufacturers. 


BANKRUPTS.—Feb. 23, 


Bevans, T. Wheatsheaf public-house, Drury-lane, vic- 
tualler, tt. Castle, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane. 
Bick, J. Lower Thornhaugh street, Bedford-square, tailor. 

Att. Vincent, Bedford street, Redford-square. 
Burlev, A. Sittingbourne, Kent, milliner. ct. Sweet 
ecre, W. Southwark,.chcesemonger. Pwyaam, 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 


Haniford, 8, Liverpool, builder. 4tt, 'T. Windle, John- 
street, Bedford-row, 

Haughton, J. Toli End, Tipton. Stafford, dealer and chaps 
man. Aft. Egertou, Gra:’s-inn, 

Holloway, L. jate of Carburton-street, Fitzroy-square, 
coach-saddler. Att, Rrewer, Chancery-chambers, Quae 
hty-court, Chancery-tane. 

Kemp, T. Knaresborough, York, yarn-spinner. ff. 
Bartlett, Bartholomew-close. 

Kershaw. O. Hey-side, Oldham, Lancaster, manvfacturer, 
Att. Bd 

Kittow, J. Bristol, victnaller. tt. Messrs. Shephard, 
Bedford-tow. 

Malin, P. Bedford-square, iron-merchant, Rooke, 
Armourers’ Hall, Co eman street. 

Morgan, G. Poland street, Oxf rd-street, publican. 
Boustie'd, Bouverie-s reet, Fleet-street. 

Osorio, J. St. Mary-Axe, broker. ut. Jacobs, Holborn. 
court, Gray’s Inn, 

Roberts, J. Manchester, cotton manufacturer. Att, Wil- 
lis, Warnford-court, Lendon 

Rycroft, T. Belmont, Lancaster, callico-printer. Aft, 

Seymour, J. Nottingham, victualler. tt. Kinderley, 
Holbern-csurt, 

Siik, $. T. and J. Duncan, Mate of Barl-street, Biackfriars, 
Merchants, Att. Tarpin, George-vard, . ombard-street, 

Stanfield, 8. Duke-stre:t, Grosvenor-square, tailor. Ate 
Palmer, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Webb, D. Ledbury, Hereford, skinner, Alt. Tarrant, 
Clarke, and Richards, Chancery-lane. 


CERTIFICATES.—March 16. 


J. Brewerton, jun. Oxford.—W. Wright, Rochester, 
Kent, inn-keeper.—T. Moody, jun. Snaith, York, draper. 
—D. Dalby, Lecds, dry-salter.—W. Lavender, Offerton, 
Chester, cotton-spinner.—J. Baily, Brentford, stage-coack, 
master.—G. Thompson, Liverpool, bookseller, 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Fed. @7. 
Parson, W. Manchester, bookseller. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Astley, D. Slattécks, Lancaster, inn-keeper. Ellis, 

ath, J rockhurst, Southampton, baker. 3 "2S 
dale and Co., New-inn. 

Bowen, S. and H. Joyce, late of Shad Thames, St. Jolin, 
Southwark, coal-merchants. Beiridge, Hatton. 
garden. 

Builer, O. Colchester, Essex, baberdasher. 4/2. Met. 
calfe, Basinghall-sireet. 

Catiow, 8. late of Wimbledon, Surrey, schoolmaster, 
Att. aud King, Copthall-cuurt, Throgmorton. 
Street. 

Clark, Burntwood-lodge, Surrey, grocer. Att. Gaity 
and Haddan, Ange! court, Thiogmorion street. 

Cobden, J. Chichester, Sussex, common-brewer. 413, 
Clark, St. Pani’s Coliege. 

Dickson, J. Albion-buildings, Alderszite, bookseller, 
Att. Beetham, Cowper’s-court, Cornhitl. 

Fowie, T. Barming, Kent, coal-merchant. Whats 
toa and Dyke, Lamb's-buildings, Tempic. 

Gilbert W. late of Chiswell-stréet, grocer. 4t!. Blofield 
New inn. 

Hodgson, W. E. and J. Gabb, Crown office row, Inner 
Temple, attornies. 4/t. Bleasdale and Co. New-inn. 

Hooper, P. and T. Bedford, Bartholomew place, timber- 
merchant. Att. Chapman and stevens, Little §t. Tho. 
mas Apostle. 

Kenyon, J. Rochdale, Lancaster, hatter. 4. Hurd, 
King’s Beuch Walks, Temple. 

J. Dover, cabinet maker. Att, Barnes, Clifford's 
nue 

Maunder, R. Exeter, wine-merchant. 4¢t. Collett and 
Co. Chancery-lane. 

Porter, R late of Woolwich, baker. 4/t. Hughes, Dean- 
strect, Fetter-lane, 


Stockley, Knisworth, Herts, butcher. Green- 
land, North-place, Gray’s-inu lane. 

CERTIFICATES.— March 

J. Walker, Wakefield, York, linen-draper.—J. Mark, 

Queenhithe, malt-factor.—G. Bengough, late of Bishops- 

gale-stieet Without, trunk-maker.—J. Meears, Fenchurch« 

buiidings, Fencburch-strect, merclaat.—-J. Henderson, 
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Royle, Etchells, Chester, victnaller. Milne and 

Old Parry, Tempte. 

trect, Savage, J. Bath, bookseller. tt. Pearson and Son, 

outh- Pump-court, Temple. 

Smith, J. late of Newgate-street, tailor. Barrow 

—T. Threadneedle-streer. 

We 

jun. 

treet, 

road, 

odin, 

born- 

wool. 

arket- 
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Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, tailor.—S, Rogers, late of 
Malia, merchant.—G. Greenwood, late of Dewsbury, 
York, manufacturer,—R. W. Chester, Poultry, hosier.— 
T. H. Lakin, Birmingham, Warwick, hatter. — R. 
Wright, late of Thurmaston, -Leicester, victualier.— 
C. Barker, Pimiico, ironmonger.—T, White, jun. Greit 


WincheSter-street, merchants.—J. Gray, Bishopsgate 


. Street. linen-draper.—R. Turner, Birmingham, butlder.— 


- 


G. Bodie, Alfriston, Siussex, grocer. —F?. Walker, Li- 
verpool, merchant.—8. Parham, Dock, Devon. money- 
scrivener.—W. ‘Warcup, Charlotte place, Upper Kenning- 
tSn-lane, Vauxhall, aictioncer.—B. Lewea, Bishopsgate- 
Street, jeweller. 

BANKRUPTS.—Muarch @. 


Badcock, H.N. Axminster, Devon, ironinonger. Att. 
. Robinson, Essex-street. Strand. 

Crawshaw, J. jan. Sheffield, York, ironmaster. ‘#¢t. 
Bleasdale and Co. New Inn. 

Goodall, G. Heckmondwike, York, carpet-maker. Ait. 

Battye, Chancery-jane. 
Hide, ‘J. late of Honiton, Devon, wheelwright. Alt. 

Robinson, Essex-street, Strand. 

Bookham, T. Coventry, risand- manufacturer, Ati, 

Kinderiy and Co, Gray’s-ion. 

Jones, A. Chester, wine-merchant. Att. Huley, Temple. 
Key, T. Newcastle-ansder-line, Stafford, grocer, Alt. 

Windle, John-street, Beitord-row. 

Matthews, W. Winchcomb, Gloucester, grocer. Att, 

Edmunds, Lincoln’s-inne 
Pinchin, T. Stockton, Durham, spirit-merchant. Ait, 

“Windle, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Pritchar|, E. late of Miford, Pembroke, saddler. 

Price and Williams, Lincoin’s-inn. 

Redhead, R. Woodhatch, near Ryegate, Surrey, rectifier. 

Act. G. Adams, Old Jewry. 

Walthew, R. Liverpool, liquor-dealcr. Blackstock 

and Bunce, Femp 

Weightman, T. York, glove-manufacturer. Att. Lambert 
and Sons, Bedford-row. 
Worthington, W. Shifnal, Salop, hat-manufacturer, dit. 

S. Smart, Staple inn. 

~ CERTIPFICATES.—March 23. 

J. Keate; Westminster, Bridge-roal, carpenter. — F_ 
Broadhurst, late of Norfolk-strect, Strand.—J. C. Han. 
cock, late of the Haymarket, grocer,—J. Maskell, Green- 
wich, sailmiFer.—G, Gill, Charles-street, Berkeley-squire, 
siddier.—W. Smith, Liverpool, linen-draper.—H Richard- 
son, late of Euston-square, St. Pancras, and R. Clarke, jun. 
Gioucester-piace, Camden Town, brick-makers.—W. Lan 
eashire, Bath, statuaries and marble-m sons. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSED 


Ganer, C. late of Broad-strest, Carnaby-mirket, piano- 
forte-manufacturer. 
Hayman, T. Honduras-street, Old-street, rectifier. 


BANKRUPTS.—Murch 6. 


Most, D. Walcot. Somerset, carpenter and comosition 
ornament manufacturer. 422, Brook and Bridges, Red 
Lioa-square. 

Brett, R. Salford, Lancaster, common brewer. Ait. 
Longdill and Batterfield, Gray’s-ino. 

Charlton, J. Newcastle-upon-lyne, baker. ii. Hartley, 
New Bridge-street. 

Cort, R. Salisbury-square, dealer and chapman. Ait. 
Hurd, King’s Bench-waiks, Teinple. 

Du Bois, J. Brixton, Surrey, insurance-broker. Att. 
Tempier and Giynes, Burr-street, East-Smithtield. 

Elgar, W. Maidstone, Kent, grocer. ts. Debary and 
Co. Liucolu'’s-inn-tields. 

Gledhill, W. Jermyn-sireet, St. James, Westminster, 
warchouseman, it. Richardson and Co, Bury-street, 
St. James’s. . 

Hearn, J. Black Notley, Essex, catlie-jnbber. tt. 
Dugleby, Old City-chimbers, Bishopszate-street. 

Hewitt, street, linen-draper. Browne. 
Crosby-square, Bisaopsgate- street. 

Hopkins, T. Bridge-street, Westminster-bridze, tobac- 
conist. Att, Rogers, Cross-strect, Hatton-girden, 

Incledon, T, H. Taunton, Somerset, druggisi. Lam- 
bert and Sons, Bedfurd-row. 

Jones. Canterbury, Kent, stone-mason. 4#. Wil- 
Hams, Carsitor-stfect, Chancery-lane. , 

Jowsev. W. Lower Shadwell, mast-maker. Att. Alliston 
and Co, Freeman’s eourt; Cornhill. : 

Moates, W. late of Great Trinity-lane, coal-dealer, 
Wilson, Angel-court, Torogmoston-street. 


Moliisen, J. and W. Archdeacon, lite of Canon.street, - 


ealenderers and packers, Au. Pike, Ait-stveet, Pccaduly. 


List of Bankrupts, ec. [508 


Oliver, T. Queen’s Head passage, Newgate-street, pub- 
lican, tt. Boutdilion and Hewitt, Little Friday-street, 

Proder, R. Moak Wearmouth, Durham, inn-keeper. Ait. 
Blakiston Symond’s-ini. 

Richardson, T. Milton next Sittingbourne, Keat, grocer, 
Att. Milne and Parry, Hare-court, Tempie. 

Roberts. W.. Bartleit’s-buildings, Holborn, coach-pro- 
prictor. Att. Bovilland Tustin, New Bridge-street. 

Rothwell, J. and J, D.° Chorley, late of Halliwell, Lan- 
caster, bieachers. Att. Shephard and Co. Bedford-row. 

Stevenson, T. sen. Leicester, grocer. Ait. Sandys, Cranes 
court, Fieet-strect. 

Stew ct W. Hattou-garden, grocer. tt. Smith, Hatton- 
girden. 

Smith, J, late of Eversholt, Bedford, grocer. Att. Ro- 
binson and Hine, Charter House-square. 

Turner, J. Hertford, merchant. dit. Platt, Tanfields 
court, Temple. 

Weston, E. Church-lane, Chelsea, bricklayer and builder, 
Alt. Biofeid, New-inn. 

Wivhey, R. Charter-house-street, Charter-house-square, 
twine-maker. 4/t. Patten, Hatton garden, 


CERTIFICATES.—Mareh 27. 


F. M. Board, Chew-Magna, Somerset, plumber.—G, 
White and J. Fowler, Jate of Lime-street, tea-brokers.— 
J. S. Gill, late of Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
uphuisterer.—W. Harvey, Small-heath, Ashton, Warwick, 
sword maker —T. Livesey, Kensington, merchant.—R. 
Smith, Kent-street-road, Southwark, builder.—J. Sad- 
dington, Kennington-common, corn-dealer,—J. Rodbet, 
jun. Hare street, Woolwich, baker.—J. Baker, Frome- 
Selwopd, Somerset, siddler.—G. Smecton, St. Martin's. 
lane, printer.—R. Barber, Oxf rd-street, jeweller.—s. 
Metz, Devonshire s reet, Portland place, merchant.—J. 
Hill, late of Peterborough, Northampton, draper. --J. 
Jones, Rochdale, Lancaster, oil-dealer.—E. Younge, Wat- 
ton, Norfolk, shopkeeper.—J. Sherratt, late of Birming- 
him, shopkeeper.—J. Isbiter, Bond-court, Walbrook, 
merchant.—J. Grant, late of Hatton-girden, merchant.— 
F. Payue and J. Holt, Wood street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseinen. 


BANKRUPTS.—March 9. 


Bradbury, G. Stockport, grocer. tt. Milne and Parry, 
Temple. 


Leigh, New Bridge-street. 

Edwirds, E. Old-street road, twine-spinner. ‘Alt. Jesse, 
Tysou-place, Kingsland-road, 

Goodall, D. and T. Wilkinson, Paternoster-row, crape- 
mianutacturers. Att. James, Bucklersbury. 

Harwood, J. Warwick, grocer. Att. Wortham, Castle- 
street. Hoiborn. 

Hirwood, G. Beverley, York, victualler. Att, Lambert 
an! Sous, Be Iford-row. 

Hurley, A. Rulside, Wilts, maltster. At, Bleasdale and 
Co. New-inn. 

Marsh, T. late of Newman’s-row, Lincotn’s-inn- fields, 
watchmaker. Ait. Allen, Berners strect. 

M:Kinrot, A. late of tne Island of Yortula, in the West- 
Indies, merchant. Att. M‘Dougil and Hunter, Lin- 
coln’s-inu New-square. 

Nayler, W. and J. Cockerton, Sheffiicld, fellmongers. Att. 
Exiev and Co. Furnival'’s-inn. 

Norbrook, W. Ipswich, victualler. Att. Burnett, Chat- 
ham-place, Blackfriars. 

Paget, J. Great Tow-r street, insurance-broker. Att 
Nind, Throgmorton-street. 

Pluilips, J. Exeter, inn-keeper. Alt. Messrs. Collett, 
Chancery-lane. 

Platt, J. and A. Kaye, Bolton-Je-Moors, Lancaster, gro- 
cers. Att. Blandford and Murray, Mitre-court-build- 
ings, Temple. 

Spencer, J. W. Wood-street, Cheapside, ribbon mer- 
chant. ft, Mason, Bread-street-hill. 

Tyndall, G. Oxford-street, linen-draper. Att, Richard- 
son, New-ina. 
hite, J. late of King’s-Ripon, Huntingdon, horse» 
dealer, Alt, Smart, Staple-inn. 


CERTIFICATES.—Murch 30. 
R. Wilson, Bow church-yard, merchant.—T. M. Cup- 
b pia, Great Prescot-street, merchant.—J. Harding, St. 
James’s-street, boukseller. G. Gowing, Holborn-bridge, 
stationer.—W. Hayman, Deal, brandy-dealer.—J, layne, 
Burnuam, clothes salesman.— J. Briodie, Kemerton, 


draper. 


Cooper, J. jun. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, tanner. ts. * 
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LEATHER.® 


FLOUR, WHEAT, 


BREAD, 
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Prices Current, March 20th, 1813. 
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LEATHER 


WHEAT. 


< 
=. 


Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 


1813, 


Veal. Pork. 
8s. de & 


Beef. Mutton. Lamb. 
4, 


° 


OCOD 
yy 


Whitechapel. 

Hay. Straw 
& 

15.0 
5 150 
§ ¢ 
5 150 


515 15 


Butts, 50 to 56lb. 26d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 4olb. 


Dressing Hides 
Crop Hides for cut. 23 
F 


22 per dozen — 36 


Ditto, 50 to.70—40 


lat Ordinary — 18d. Seals, Large, £9. 


Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 
Soap, yellow, 100s.; mottled, 114s.; curd, 118s. 
Candies, per dozen, 14s. 0d; moulds, 15s. 6d. 


4,742 quarters. Average 127s. gd. 
6,365 — 120 
4027—- — — —118 93 
3441 — — — 123 10% 


14,044 sacks. Average 109s. 43d. 
14,762— -—- — — 109 $3 
16,1200— — — —109 4 


Peck Loaf. Half Peck. 
6s. 2d. 38. ld. 
6 2 3 l 


6 3 13 W& 


Quartern, 


* The highest price of the market. 


Sunderland. 

Feb. 224 51s.0d¢.to 0Os.0d. 

March 1] 510 00 
8} 420 43 9 
15 | 41 6 47 9 


COALS.* 


* D:livered at 


N 


eweastle 


478.0d. to 54s. Od. 


49 6 
43 0 
42 0 


55 6 
54 6 
53 6 


13s. per chaldron advance, 


1 o'clock. 
1! o'clock. 
Night. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
~ 
co 


Height 


of Garom, 
Inches, 


! 


Drvness 
by-Lesiie’s 
Hydrom, 


27 Cloury 
26 Stormy 
Rain . 

32 Fair 


.24 Cloudy 


O Rain 
30 Fair 
40 Fair 


36 Fair 
30 Cloudy 
37 Fair 
42 Fair 


45 Fair 


42 Fair 
46 Fair 


44 Fair 
38 Fair 


0 Rain 
Sleet 
26 Fair 


| 25 Fair 
| 15 Showery 
17 Cloudy 


10 Fogey 


29 
, 36 


42 Fair 
38 Cloudy 


Current, March 20th, 1813 


ces 


Pr 


American pot-ash, per cwt. 
Ditto 


Barilla 


Brandy, Coniac, Lund. gal, 
Camphire, refined.... ib. 


Ditto 


Cochineal, garbled .. Ib. 
Ditto,East-India...... 
— Coffee, fine 


Ditto 


Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Currants, Zant ...,cwt. 
Elephants’ Teeth 


18 

7 
15 
12 


° 


PEA 


~ 


unrefined ..cwt. 2 


- 


(mone)... 
ordinary. 


Jamaica.... 
Smyrua.... 
East-India 


——Scrivelloes Lt 


Indigo, Caracca......lb, 


Iron, British bars, 


Lead in pigs........ fod. 30 


Flax, Riga....+.....tonl00 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 80 
Galls; Turkey......cwt. 8 
Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 
Ditto English........ 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 
Hemp, Riga........ton 83 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 83 
Lops bag 10 


ean. 
--ton 14 
Ditto Swedish........ 20 
Ditto 20 


Ditto East-India 


ooo 


Lead, white........ton 43 
, Logwood chips......ton 
Madder, Dutch crop ewt. 7 
Mahogany O 
Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 22 
Ditto spermaceti., ton 90 
Ditto whale ........ 38 
Ditto Florence, £ chest 64 
O Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwr. 
0. Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
Rice, ~Carolina.... 
10; Rum, Jamaica Lond gal. 
8| Ditto Leeward Island 
4. Saltpetre, East-India, 
0 Silk, thrown, Italian... lb. 
0 Silk, raw, Ditto , 
Tallow, English... cwt. 
Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto— » yellow.. 
0} Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 
0| Tin in blocks ......cwt. 
0 | Tobacco, Maryl 
0} Ditto Virginia...... 0 
0 Wax, Guinea ......cwt. 7 
0} Whale-fins (Greenl.) ten. 68 
0 | Wine, Red-Port,dond,pipe 66 
Ditto Lisbon ......., 66 
Ditto Madeira........ 40 
- Ditto Vidonia........ 40 
Ditto Calcavella.. 
Ditto Sherry...., butt. 
Ditto, Mountain 
-Ditto Claret,. ... hogs, 


aoovbocos 


COOK 


— 


— 


co 


= 


| 


oseccoooos 


08 Feb. 22] 6 8 0 } 
March 1] 7 4/8 017 0 | 
> 817 017 6/0 0 
1517 ols 017 610 | — 
Newgate an denhall, by the carcase. 
a Feb. 2215 017 8/8 
March 145 817 8100 | 
8| 6 4|7 0 68 
We 15|6 8|8 0 2 
St. James’s.* | 
Hay. Straw. Feb. 21 | 47 | 56 | 29.78 
d. 2215) 54] 385 
Feb. 00/2 4'0 0 23 | 47 | 47 | 490 
March 1} 5 12 0}2 3,0 0 24136 47/ 30,04 
15.0/214.0 0 ‘95132 47 | 
| 
G. | ,20 
— 219 
ids, 323 
ck, j 339 
Fed. 6 
ne- 13 "25 
Feb. 12 | l | 34 33 | 33 30,02 | 
ate 19 12:26 36/28, ,28 
ng- 26 19°, 27° 38:1 
» March 5 14,33 42} ,20 
15} 42 47 | 45, ,21 
16/45 43136 ,2o 
Feb. 22 | ls. 64d. | 17°35 52141 29,98 
March 1 64 18 35 54143 | | 
15 64 20 43 57} 44 76 
ea 5 12 
le. 10 8 
ind 91 
ds, 
] 0 
| 6 
itt. 2 
itt. 4 
3°45. 
16 a. .0..0 
105 4it 
er- 83 1 412°0 
4 ! 0 0 0 
0 618 0 
0 - OO 10¥ 
0 
85 9 
85 70 
if 72 
ge, oll 72 
5 
21 0 
_ 0 70 
35 
29 0 65 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Amsterdam, us. 31-0——Ditto atsight, 30-2——Rotterdam, 9-11—Hamburgh, 29-6——Altona, 29-7 2} 
Us.~-Paris, 1 day’s date, 20-20—Ditto, 2 us. 20-40—-Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. ——Cadiz, in paper 
——Cadiz, eff. 49 -——Bilboa—Palermo, per oz. 125d.—Leghorn, 58 ——~Genoa, 54——Venice, in eff. 52 


of Insurance, March 20th, 1813. 


iums O 
6 gs. 24. Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto ; Home 


6 gs. 3 for convoy. 


London Prem 


tl4 gs. Poole, Exeter, Dartmouth, Ply- 


mouth, and Falmouth. 


voy; return 


Malta, Sicily, 
me the same. 


Honduras, ret. 4. Canada, New- 
Smyrna, Constantu- 


Brazils, home 12 to 15 gs. East- 
Home the same. 
Southern Whale Fishery; 


Jamaica, with con 


4. Home tOgs. ret. £5. 


At 12 gs. 
Indies, out and home. 


&c. 8 to 10 ga ret. 5. Ho 
At 12 gs. 
nople, Salonica, 


At 20 to 25 gs. 


home. 


foundland, 7 gs. 


At 8 gs. 


St. 


Home 8 to 10 gs. 

Goitenburgh 4 gs. Home 

Stockholm, with returns. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 


Madeira. 


Leeward Islands, with convoy. 


Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Malaga, &c. 


Western Isles. 


At 5106 gs. 

At 7°gs. 
with ret. 

At Bags. 


Hull, Newcastle, 


with returns 


Yarmouth, 


and Portsmouth. 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry. 


Ports of, Scutland, Bristol; ‘Chester, and 


Liverpool. 


France, with licences ; back 2 gs. 
East-India, Comp. ships. Gibral- 


tar. S with returns 


t2 es. 


——Nuples, 42-—Lisbon, 76 —— Oporto, 75——Dublin, per cent. 74—Cork, ditto 8 —— Agio 
B. of Holland, 5 per cent. ‘ ’ 
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The Average Prires of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Ojfice Shares, &c. from 20th February to 
20th March 1813, at the Office of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, 


London. 


London Dock Stock, £101. to £1003.—West-India Dock, £146.—East-India Dock, shut.—Globe 
Assurance Stock, £104. to £1044.—Imperial ditto Shares, £47 10.—Eacle ditto ditto, £2 2. to £2.10.— 
Hope ditto ditto, £1 15s. to €2 §s.——Atlas ditto ditto, £3 15.—East-Landon Water-Works, £62. to £63. 10.— 
Kent ditto, —. —London Institution Shares, £51 10s. to £45.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, £210 to £228.— 
Kennet and Avon, £22 10.—Leeds and Liverpool, £205.—Wilts and Berks, £16. 10s.—Thames and Medway, 
—Hudderaiel', £175s.—Grand Surrey, £106.—Graad Western, £49 Disc,x—Grand Union, £27. Disc. 
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